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To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled : 

The  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  respectfully  invites  your  consideration  of  her  claim, 
heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  for  valuable  services  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  especially 
for  furnishing  the  information  and  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  November  30,  1861,  as 
outlined  in  the  following  paper  : 

"  The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  bat- 
tles must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred,  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the 
enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable" for  medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to 
navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  the  river, 
from  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi. 
We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken 
without  great  danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crip- 
pled, would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him  and  away  from 
the  relief  of  our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the 
war,  for  we  shall  then  have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  wThence  the  enemy  derives  his  sup- 
plies. 

"  Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger ;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  line  in  two,  by  reach- 
ing the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hundred 
miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between  ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles  north- 
east, and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement  in 
this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire  the  loyal  hearts 
in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well  exe- 
cuted, it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the  rebels 
ground  their  hopes  for  success  ;  and  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the  presence 
of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
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and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  torching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an 
arc  to  the  south,  enteriig  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and  if 
it  does  not  touch  thenorthwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight  miles 
from  Hamburgh  t.'  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscumbia, 
only  two  milesirom  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersecting 
with  the  Nanville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennessee  River  has  never 
less  than.riree  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  shoalest '  bar,  and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
sprin' months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi 
Ri-^r.  It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in 
th'  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the 
sr»eriors  in  command." 
Memorialist  avers  that  she  read  and  delivered  the  above  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then 
.ssistant  Secretary  of  War,  who  stated  that  it  was  the  first  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  had 
.een  made  to  the  Government,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  the  correct  one. 

That  the  ideas  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  plan  were  adopted  by  the  Government  and 
substantially  carried  out  in  the  campaigns  that  followed  is  established  by  the  testimony  of 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  Hon.  Bemjamin  F.  Wade  given  to  the  Senate  Military  Committee, 
Forty-first  Congress,  third  session,  Report  339,  and  again  in  Forty-second  Congress,  second 
session,  Mis.  Doc.  167. 

"  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1870. 

"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expedi- 
tion which  icas  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial ;  which  plan 
I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On  my  return 
from  the  Southwest  in  1862,1  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memorial,  that 
through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it  entitled 
her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"  Of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Again : 

"Philadelphia,  May  1,  1872. 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River  and  thence  south,  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln,  and  after  Secretary  Stanton's  ap- 
pointment I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective 
force  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization  and  con- 
solidation into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated. 

"This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army  ;  and  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  Military  Committee  United  States  Senate.'" 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1872,  Judge  Wade  addressed  the  following  letter" 

"To  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

"Dear  SrR:  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.  From  my  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that 
the  expedition  which  was  preparing-,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  de- 
scend the  Mississippi  River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by 
the  Government  in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
I  think,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put 
in  my  hands  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  author,  I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  mili- 
tary men  were  cognizant  of  the  fact.  Subsequently,  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the 
merit  of  this  plan  was  due  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and 
the  northern  part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception, 
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and  whs  afterward  carrie  1  oul  generally,  and  very  mncfa  in  detail,  according  to  her  sug- 
stions.  Secretary  Stanton  also  c  ravened  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized 
S&isfl  Carroll's  service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  cam  taign.  [nieed,  both  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stant. in.  the  hitter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me 
their  high  appreciation  of  this  service,  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render 
the  country  by  her  influence  end  ability  ib  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  thai 
the  Government  would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same  ;  in  which  wish  1  most  fully  concur. 

••15.   P.  WADE." 

With  tin-  knov<  ledge  that  the  plan  had  been  approved,  and  on  ascertaining  Borne  additional 
facts,  showing  more  clearly  the  advantages  oi  the  Tennessee  as  the  tine  of  invasion,  memo- 
rialist communicated  the  following  letter : 

"January  5,  1862. 
•■  Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  01  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you  :  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  h,.  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  Btern-guns,  only  two,  or,  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  motion,  winch  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gunboats, 
at  anchor,  would  be  a  target,  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  and  bene  it  thereby. 

"The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.' until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  ar.d  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buekner 
would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to  back 
out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear,  and  compel  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms."' 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  change  in  the  military  movements  to  which  me- 
morialist so  largely  contributed,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  a  com- 
bined military  and  naval  expedition  had  been  devised  to  open  the  Mississippi,  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  view  of  the  complications  with  foreign  powers,  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  war,  and  reserved  to  himself  its  special  direction.  The  merit  of  memorialist 
is  that,  as  early  as  November,  1861,  she  was  able  to  perceive  the  strategic  value  of  the 
Tennessee  line,  and  with  such  clearness  and  strength  of  conviction  as  to  convince  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that  an  advance  of  the  Army  up  the  Tennessee  into  North  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
would  open  the  way  for  the  expedition  to  Memphis,  besides  free  all  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
from  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Stanton  into  the  War  Department,  the  middle 
of  January,  1662— the  gunboats  just  then  being  ready — it  was  determined  to  put  the  plan 
into  execution,  aud  Assistant  Secretary  Scott  was  sent  out  to  forward  the  movemeut,  and 
General  Halleck  was  impelled  to  undertake  it  before  he  thought  himself  prepared. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  knew  the  weight  memorialist's  suggestions  had  in  deciding 
the  change  of  campaign,  and  the  testimony  given  on  this  point  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Scott,  and  Judge  Wade,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  is  con- 
clusive. So  far  as  memorialist  knows  or  believes,  no  one,  either  in  the  military  or  naval 
service,  had  an}'  conception  of  the  strategic  importance  of  this  move.  On  the  contrary,  so 
deep  a  sweep  into  the  Confederate  States  as  memorialist  proposed  the  Army  should  make, 
with  only  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  to  protect  the  communications  northward,  was  regarded  by 
the  highest  in  command  as  not  in  accordance  with  military  principles. 

No  order,  report,  conversation,  or  communication  of  any  sort,  official  or  otherwise,  embody- 
ing this  conception,  has  any  one  ever  produced. 

Congress,  in  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  movement,  by  resolutions  and  discussions 
sought  to  find  and  reward  the  author  by  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  officers  connected  with  the  service  were  wholly  uninformed,  although  it  was  a  matter 
of  frequent  inquiry  as  to  the  author,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  Gen  ral  Wallace 
before  the.  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  For  the  origin  an  1  preparation  of  the 
plan  and  the  subsequent  papers  in  relation  thereto,  memorialist  refers  you  to  the  statement 
of  Judge  Evans  made  to  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  reported  Mis.  Doc.  167,  Forty- 
second  Congress. 

"Washington,  April  27,  1872. 
"Sir:  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  cam- 
paign, I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  BUggest  to  the 
Government  the  practicability  and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Ten- 
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nessee  River  into  Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road. 

"It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with  our 
failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and  more 
imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  military  advan- 
tage before  spring,  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South, 
and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the  Union,  we 
must  in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  that  would  satisfy  the  country,  and 
convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  military 
consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  particularly  interested  in  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her  upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in 
that  quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition 
preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  therefore  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state 
the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught  and 
presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  conception  which  is  embodied  in  this  plan  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle  of  November,  1861,  in  conversation  with 
Captain  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  transports  connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some  important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom  she  met  in  the 
hotel,  concerning  the  naval  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her  husband 
that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical  steamboat- 
men,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for  him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  direct 
tho  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi  or 
Alabama  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest  and 
animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  section, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee  River, 
I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  immediately 
introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all  his  special 
facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  but 
did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined  from  want  of  edu- 
cation, but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  writes  from  Saint  Louis  to  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bates  and  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting  the  change 
of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  appended  to  her  me- 
morial, and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature,  placed  the  same  in 
the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her  name  being 
known  in  its  connection. 

"  She  communicated  to  the  pilot,  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second  paper 
on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  5, 1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears  in  Mr. 
Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding  her 
in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  which 
hung  in  her  parlor  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  connections  southward,  the 
course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of  Mobile 
Bajr;  and  when  Henry  fell  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of  going  either 
to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  She  has  no  copy  of  this  letter,  but  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  her 
letter  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh.  She  has,  however,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  in  anticipation  of  over- 
whelming the  enemy  at  Corinth,  advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgh. 

"  Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  learning  that  an  expedition  was  prepared  to  attack  Vicks- 
burgh from  the  river,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  showing  the  impracticability  of 
taking  Vicksburgh  from  the  river,  and  stated  that  the  true  line  of  attack  was  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad  to  Jackson. 
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"In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  up  to  the  time 
Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  military  mind 
that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  up  the  Cumber- 
land to  Nashville  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  that  line 
alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"  It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  forti fixations  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus  and 
from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  immediate  evacuation, 
and  bring  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS, 

"Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.''' 

Memorialist  submits  the  following  papers,  to  which  Judge  Evans's  statement  referred : 

On  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  she  suggested  the  feasibility  of  advancing  immediately  on 
Mobile  or  Vicksburgh  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  copy  of  this  letter  has 
been  mislaid  or  lost,  but  the  origiual  should  be  on  file  in  the  War  Department. 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  March,  3862,  on  the  reduction  of  Island  !0,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  immediate  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  : 

"  The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  surprise  to  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis  and  was 
informed  as  to  their  power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at  full  tide 
runs  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  our  gunboats,  I 
could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking  of  batteries  on 
the  Mississippi  River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  our  own.  Hence  it  was  that 
I  wrote  Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic  point  and  the 
successes  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  observations.  Had 
our  victorious  army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up  the  Teunessee 
River  and  taken  a  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Corinth, 
Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that  time  with  a 
small  force,  every  rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would  have  fled  from 
every  position  to  the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the  enemj'  in  his 
retreat  from  Nashville  without  dela}^  into  a  commanding  position  in  North  Alabama  on  the 
railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Richmond  would  have 
necessarily  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  true 
policy  of  General  H.  is  to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will  enable  him  at 
once  to  seize  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest  means  of  reducing 
Island  !0,  and  all  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis." 

And  again,  observing  in  October,  1862,  preparations  for  a  naval  attack  on  Vicksburgh,  she 
wrote  as  follows : 

"As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that  the 
river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of  their 
guns,  not  only  from  their  water-batteries,  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the  batteries  that 
crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range  of  our 
fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so  little 
apparent  strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to  push  a 
column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of  the 
railroa'd  to  New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh,  as  well  as 
the  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line ;  and,  by  another  movement  of  our  army 
from  Jackson,  Miss.,  or  f  om  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gunboats  on  Mobile, 
the  Confederate  forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  compelled  to  fly 
east  of  the  Tombigbee. 

"Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the 
entire  country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats witn  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  Confederate  army  upon  the  very  first  rise  of 
the  river,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and  the  Vicksburgh  and 
Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  operations.     Vicksburgh 
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might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

Memorialist  contributed  other  papers  during  the  struggle,  but  those  only  relating  to  this 
expedition  are  given. 

For  military  reasons  the  authorship  of  the  plan  was  not  made  public  at  the  time,  though 
known  to  a  few  friends,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  among  these  Judge  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio. 
His  estimate  of  the  service  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter,  found  among  his  private 
papers,  and  transmitted  to  memorialist  only  a  short  time  since: 

"Treasury  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

"  February  20,  1862. 
"  This  will  accompany  copies  of  two  letters  written  by  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  to  the  War 
Department.  Having  informed  me  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  I  requested  her  to  permit 
me  to  copy  her  duplicates.  When  she  brought  them  to  me,  she  enjoined  prudence  in  their 
use.  They  are  very  extraordinary  papers,  as  verified  by  the  result.  So  far  as  I  know  or 
believe,  our  unparalleled  victories  on,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  may  be  traced 
to  her  sagacious  observations  and  intelligence.  Her  views  wTere  as  broad  and  sagacious  as 
the  field  to  be  occupied.  In  selecting  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  civilians,  of  military  and  naval  men.  Justice 
should  be  done  her  patriotice  discernment.  She  labors  for  her  country  and  for  her  whole 
country. 

"ELISHA  WHITTLESEY." 

And  after  the  close  of  the  war,  for  reasons  not  necessary  here  to  relate,  memorialist  de- 
layed application  to  Congress  for  proper  recognition  until  1870,  and  then  upon  the  advice  of 
Judge  Wade  in  connection  with  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  matter,  just 
previous  to  his  death,  as  will  appear  by  the  following : 

"March  28, 1873. 
"  My  Dear  Judge  Wade  :  I  took  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  some  remarks  of  yours 
to  me  in  a  conversation  we  had  in  January,  1870.  Alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  you  said  I  'had  lost  a  strong  friend  mhim,'  and  repeated  several  remarks  he  made 
to  you  respecting  myself  in  connection  with  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  country  in  the 
civil  war.  I  inquired  how  long  since  this  was  said.  You  replied,  'Why  the  very  last  time 
I  ever  saw  him  ;  only  a  few  wreeks  before  he  died.  I  was  with  him  on  that  occasion  four 
hours.  He  voluntarily  spoke  of  you,  and  said  there  was  one  person  who  had  done  more  to 
save  this  country  than  all  the  rest  of  the  border  State  people  together,  and  who  to  that  time 
had  had  no  proper  recognition  or  reward  for  it.  I  asked  him  who  he  meant?  He  said, 
'  Why,  Miss  Carroll.'  I  told  him  I  had  always  known  that.  He  said,  if  his  life  was 
spared,  he  intended  you  should  be  properly  recognized  and  rewarded  for  originating  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  that  the  merit  belonged  to  you,  and  he  would  see  you  through  Con- 
gress if  he  lived.'  Your  remarks,  coming  so  recently  from  Mr.  Stanton,  impressed  me  very 
much,  especially  as  they  accorded  so  fully  with  what  he  said  himself  to  me  some  two  years 
before.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can  recall  what  I  have  stated. 
' '  With  great  esteem, 

"A.  E.  CARROLL." 

"  Washington,  March  31,  1873. 

"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  received  your  note,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  state  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  your  services  during  and  after 
the  war,  the  substance  of  which  you  already  have.  I  remember  that  he  stated  those  senti- 
ments with  great  earnestness,  but  after  such  a  length  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to  state 
the  exact  language  that  he  used,  but  when  I  related  to  you  what  he  said,  so  soon  after  the 
event,  I  doubt  not  that  I  used  or  rather  repeated  very  nearly  the  language  he  used  in  ex- 
pressing himself  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your  relation  of  what  I  told  you  that  con- 
flicts with  my  recollection  of  his  language  to  me. 
"Yours,  truly, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

f  The  transfer  of  the  armies  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  up  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  de- 
cisive position  in  Mississippi,  will  ever  rank  among  the  very  few  strategic  movements  in  the 
world's  history  that  have  decided  the  fate  of  empires  and  peoples.  No  true  history  can  be 
penned  that  does  not  assign  to  memorialist  the  credit  of  its  conception,  or  withhold  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  the  facts  that  inspired  the  conception  of  memorialist 
as  well  as  the  names  of  those  who  executed  it. 

Memorialist  also  respectfully  invites  the  consideration  of  Congress  to  her  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  certain  publications  in  and  of  the  Union  under  the  agreement  with  the  War 
Department,  in  September,  186J.     In  the  previous  summer,  having  prepared,  in  pamphlet 
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form,  an  answer  to  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech,  in  the  July  session  of  Congress,  the 
War  Department  decided  to  circulate  it  as  a  war  measure,  and  advanced  thereon  $1,250. 
It  was  then  agreed  between  memorialist  and  the  War  Department  that  she  should  continue 
her  services  in  this  form,  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Department,  and,  if  approved, 
to  be  paid  their  value.  Upon  this  understanding,  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  of  the 
Government  was  submitted  in  December,  1861,  approved,  and  published ;  and  memorialist 
was  informed  payment  would  be  made  on  the  next  appropriation,  a  few  days  later. 

The  Relations  of  the  Revolted  Citizens  to  the  Natimal  Government  was  written  to  meet 
the  express  views  of  the  President,  and  by  him  approved.  On  his  request,  other  papers  on 
the  colonization  of  the  freedmen  were  published,  and  she  continued  to  write  and  publish 
subsequently  on  various  questions  that  were  evoked  by  the  struggle. 

In  the  following  July,  1862,  memorialist  presented  an  account  for  the  pamphlets  that  had 
been  accepted.  The  Assistant  Secretary  ot  War  suggested  the  form  and  advised  memorial- 
ist to  obtain  the  opinion  of  one  or  more  competent  judges  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
charges  and  a  statement  of  the  understanding  upon  which  they  were  written.  On  calling 
Colonel  Scott's  atttention  to  the  matter,  he  stated  :  "  The  credit  of  $1,250  was  erroneously 
made,  as  he,  not  having  had  time  to  settle  before  leaving  the  Department,  had  taken  no 
credit ;  therefore  it  was  proper  to  insert  it  in  her  account,  as  the  Government  had  not  paid  it, 
and  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary  Tucker  the  following  letter,  reported  Mis.  Doc.  167  : 

"Philadelphia,  January  16,  1863. 

"  Hon  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

"I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
($6,750,)  and  if  you  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as 
a  voucher. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

Mr.  Tucker  not  having  the  settlement  of  the  account,  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  Watson,  memorialist  submitted  the  account  indorsed  by  many  eminent 
men  as  reasonable,  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott's  recollection  of  the  agreement  upon  which 
they  were  produced. 

Mr.  Watson  tendered  but  $750,  with  a  receipt  in  full.  On  objecting,  he  said  her  redress 
was  with  Congress,  and  upon  being  informed  by  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  that  the  receipt  would 
not  bar  her  claim  she  accepted  it.  A  copy  of  the  account  with  indorsements,  &c,  is  here- 
with presented  and  made  a  part  of  this  memorial,  the  original  being  on  file  in  the  War 
Department. 

The  Senate  Military  Committee,  Forty-first  Congress,  third  session,  Report  339,  referring 
to  these  publications  said  :  ' '  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  their  publication,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid." 

Memorialist  having  established  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  she  rendered  the 
services  as  set  forth,  and  that  they  were  of  great  value  to  the  country,  asks  Congress  to  make 
compensation  for  the  military  service  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  value  to  the  country, 
and  an  equitable  amount  for  her  publications  in  aid  of  the  Union  at  the  same  period. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 


Secret-service  fund  of  the  War  Department   to  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  Dr.,  as  per  agreement  with 
Hon.  Thomas  A.   Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

1861. 

Sept.  25.  To  circulating  the  Breckinridge  Reply $1 ,  250 

Dec.  24.  To  writing,  publishing,  and  circulating  the  "  War  Powers,"  &c 3,  000 

1862. 
May.  ,  Writing,  publishing,  and  circulating  the  Relations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  the  Rebelled  Citizens 2,  000 


6,250 
Credit,  October  2,  1861  : 

By  cash 1,250 

5,000 


Philadelphia,  January  2,  1863. 

I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  earned  fairly,  and  should  be  paid,  the  compensation  she  has 
charged  above. 

THOS.  A.  SCOTT. 
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All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  rny  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  and  in  that  capacity  I  would  have  allowed,  and  believed  she  should  be  paid,  the 
amount  of  her  bill  within,  which  is  certified  as  being  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  country. 

THOS.  A.  SCOTT. 

Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 


The  pamphlets  published  by  Miss  Carroll  were  published  upon  a  general  understanding 
made  by  me  with  her  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under  no  special  authority  in  the  premi- 
ses, but  under  a  general  authority  then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  I  then  thought  them  of  value  to  the  service,  and  still  believe 
they  were  of  great  value  to  the  Government.  I  brought  the  matter  generally  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  without  his  having  special  knowledge  of 
the  whole  matter ;  he  made  no  objections  thereto.  No  price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient  liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  ser- 
vice >he  might  render,  and  I  believe  she  acted  upon  the  expectation  that  she  would  be  paid 
by  the  Government. 

THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 


Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  within  ac- 
count. The  propositions  are  clearly  stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected, 
and  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct,  and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely 
well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  assent,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.  I  consider  the 
charges  quite  moderate. 

CHARLES  O'CONOR. 

New  York,  October  10,  1862. 


Without  having  seen  the  writings  mentioned  in  the  within  account,  I  have  heard  them  so 
favorably  spoken  of  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  the  charges  of  the  account  seem  to 
be  most  reasonable. 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  September  19,  1862. 


Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  pamphlets  described  in  the  within  list, 
I  have  in  a  cursory  way  looked  them  over.  As  I  have  but  just  returned  from  Europe  from 
a  long  absence,  and  am  at  present  with  many  unsettled  matters  of  my  own,  I  cannot 
undertake,  therefore,  to  study  them.  From  the  examination  I  have  given  to  them  I  cheer- 
fully say  they  appear  to  be  learned  and  able  productions  and  the  work  of  a  well-stored  mind . 
They  are  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  must  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  they  uphold.  Much  labor  must  have  been 
given  to  these  productions.  Their  actual  value  in  money  I  cannot  determine,  but  I  think 
they  are  well  worthy  of  a  high  and  liberal  compensation. 

BENJAMIN  H.  BREWSTER, 

706  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

October  11,  1862. 


I  have  read  several  of  the  productions  of  Miss  Carroll,  and,  among  others,  two  of  the 
within-mentioned.  The  learning,  ability,  and  force  of  reasoning  they  exhibit  have  aston- 
ished me. 

Without  concurring  in  all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  I  think  that  the  writer  is  fully 
entitled  not  only  to  the  amount  charged,  but  to  the  thanks  and  high  consideration  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation. 

RICH'D  S.  COXE. 

Washington,  September  23,  1862. 
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Having  read  with  care  the  several  pamphlets  mentioned  within,  and  comparing  them  with 
professional  arguments  in  causes  of  any  considerable  importance,  and  considering  the  vast 
learning  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  handled,  I  have  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the 
charges  are  not  only  very  reasonable,  but  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  of  learning  who  will 
carefully  examine  the  documents  be  deemed  too  small. 

L.  D.  EVANS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  10,  1862. 


I  have  read  the  pamphlets  mentioned  within,  together  with  others  on  similar  subjects, 
written  by  Miss  Carroll,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expressed,  believing  that 
said  pamphlets  have  been  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

S.  T.  WILLIAMS. 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  September  23,  1862. 


I  have  carefully  perused  some  time  since  the  papers  within  referred  to,  and  without  enter- 
ing into  any  question  of  concurrence  or  non-concurrence  of  views,  I  deem  the  documents  of 
great  value  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  estimate  of  the  account  is  reasonable. 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

September  8,  1862. 


CARROLL  CLAIM. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  July  11,  1876. 

Present  of  the  committee:  Messrs.  Williams  and  MacDougall. 

Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  appeared  in  person,  and  by  counsel,  Mr.  L.  D.  Evans. 

Charles  M.  Scott  appeared  in  person. 

Miss  A.  E.  Carroll,  having  been  duly  sworn,  read  the  following  statement : 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  confidence  expressed  by  southern 
sympathizers  in  the  Southwest  that  the  Mississippi  could  not  be  opened  before  the  recognition 
of  southern  independence.  I  determined  to  inform  myself  what  the  pilots  thought  of  the  gun- 
boat expedition  then  preparing  to  descend  that  river.  On  inquiry  I  was  directed  to  Mrs. 
Scott,  then  in  the  hotel,  whose  husband  was  a  pilot,  and  learned  from  her  that  he  was  then 
with  the  expedition  that  had  moved  against  Belmont,  and  the  important  facts  she  gave  me 
increased  my  wish  to  see  Mr.  Scott.  On  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  I  sent  for  him.  He  said 
it  was  his  opinion  and  that  of  all  the  pilots  on  these  waters  that  the  Mississippi  could  not 
be  opened  by  the  gunboats.  I  inquired  as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee. He  said  at  favorable  stages  of  water  the  gunboats  could  go  up  the  former  as  high  as 
Nashville,  and  the  latter  at  all  stages  as  high  as  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama.  The 
moment  he  said  the  Tennessee  was  navigable  for  the  gunboats  the  thought  flashed  upon 
me  that  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  might  be  turned  at  once  by  diverting  the  expedi- 
tion in  course  of  preparation  to  open  the  Mississippi  up  the  Tennessee,  and,  having  had  fre- 
quent conversations  with  Judge  Evans  on  the  military  situation,  I  left  the  room  to  commu- 
nicate this  thought,  as  he  had  just  then  called  at  the  hotel,  and  asked  him  if  it  would  not 
have  that  effect.  He  concurred  that  it  would,  and  that  it  was  the  move  if  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  Tennessee  afforded  the  navigation ;  and  he  accompanied  me  to  interrogate  Mr.  Scott,  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  Tennessee.  The  interview  was  prolonged  some  time.  At 
the  close  I  told  Mr.  Scott  it  was  my  purpose  to  try  and  induce  the  Government  to  divert  the 
Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  memorandum 
of  the  most  important  facts  elicited  in  the  conversation,  and  wished  them  for  this  object.  I 
further  stated  my  intention  to  pen  the  history  of  the  war,  and  requested  him  to  write,  from 
time  to  time,  all  valuable  information  he  might  be  able,  and  I  would  remember  him  in  my 
work.  The  same  day  I  wrote  again  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Scott,  to  whom  I  had 
promised  to  communicate  the  result  of  my  observations  while  in  the  West,  and  also  to  At- 
torney-General Bates,  to  both  of  whom  I  urged  the  importance  of  a  change  of  campaign. 
On  reaching  Washington  I  found  Mr.  Scott's  letter,  containing  substantially  the  facts  I  had 
elicited  in  the  conversation,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  not  indebted  to  it,  for  1  left 
Saint  Louis  fully  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  my  own  conception,  and  my  paper  would 
have  been  prepared  all  the  same  had  I  not  received  it  at  all,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Judge  Evans  and  Hon.  Frederick  Fickey,  who  were  cognizant  of  the  facts. 

On  learning  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  I  perceived  the  strategic  advantages  of  an 
army  up  that  stream  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  with  such  clearness  and 
strength  of  conviction  as  to  secure  its  realization,  with  which  Mr.  Scott  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do. 

I  sought  Mr.  Scott  because  he  was  a  pilot  and  could  give  me  the  pilot's  information,  and 
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this  he  did  give  me,  and  I  made  it  available  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union  ;  but  can  any- 
one say  that  these  facts  would  have  found  their  way  from  his  brain  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  passed  into  the  realization  in  the  supreme  moments  of  the  nation's  existence  ? 
It  was  only  after  I  had  impressed  him  with  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  information 
that  he  consented  to  write  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  when  he  did,  I  stimulated  and  flat- 
tered him  for  the  valuable  information  given  me.  But  for  me  he  would  have  simply  con- 
tinued the  role  of  pilot-duty,  and  when  with  associates  and  other  pilots  would  doubtless 
have  speculated  on  this  and  that  plan,  as  many  were  doing.  Had  Mr.  Scott  have  had  in 
his  mind  any  clear  and  well-defined  plan  for  military  operations  up  the  Tennessee  River  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  impressed  it  on  the  military  and  naval  men  with  whom  he  was 
in  contact  for  so  long  a  time.  That  he  had  none  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
and  Admiral  Lee,  in  their  letters  acknowledging  valuable  information  furnished  them  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Cumberland,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Tennessee  River.  All  well- 
informed  pilots  of  the  western  waters  knew  this  gunboat  fleet  could  not  open  the  Missis- 
sippi within  any  reasonable  time,  and  that  the  Tennessee  was  feasible.  Strangely  enough, 
it  had  never  occurred  to  any  military  man  to  go  to  these  river-pilots  to  inquire  for  these 
facts,  and  that  is  just  what  I  did,  and  when  I  obtained  them  I  saw  their  tremendous  signifi- 
cance, and  promptly  turned  them  to  account.  I  stated  at  the  War  Department  that  I  had 
no  doubt  of  their  accuracy,  as  I  had  so  derived  them,  and  because,  as  a  class,  I  knew  the 
pilots  must  have  more  special  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Scott  sought  my  aid  in  Washington  in  1865,  and  represented  that  he  had  been  badly 
treated  and  was  in  great  need  to  secure  his  prize-money  then,  and  aid  him  in  securing  some 
thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cotton,  which  he  alleged  to  own  in  the  South.  I  published 
an  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  which  exceedingly  gratified  him,  and  was  more  than 
he  had  any  right  to  have  expected.  Some  months  after  Mr.  Howard's  report  in  187 1,  awarding 
the  merit  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  to  myself,  I  saw  Mr.  Scott  in  Saint  Louis.  He  said, 
"  he  thought  I  was  very  right  not  to  accept  any  small  amount  for  my  service,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  give  me  at  least  a  million,"  but  manifested  some  displeasure  that  I  had  not 
given  more  prominence  to  him  in  the  first  memorial;  said  he  had  nothing  against  my  claim; 
that  was  my  due,  but  thought  he  was  entitled  to  consideration  for  his  losses  and  for  the  infor- 
mation given  me  and  the  military  commanders,  but  would  make  no  demand  on  the  Govern- 
ment if  I  would  give  him  $5,000,  a  proposition  I  did  not  entertain. 

H;  After  the  publication  of  the  magazine  article,  which  I  did  not  write,  and  which,  was  not 
completed,  I  sent  him  a  copy,  which  I  supposed  would  please  and  interest  him,  as  I  had  just 
previously  had  a  letter  expressing  the  wish  of  himself  and  wife  that  my  claim  might  be  suc- 
cessful at  that  session  of  Congress.  I  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  when  I  received  a  let- 
ter indicating  his  hostility,  because  he  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  McCoy,  about  the  15th  of  February,  1872,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Scott  and  family,  who  said  :  tl  Scott  seems  to  think  himself  neglected,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet.  He  speaks  thus  :  '  I  do  not  expect  any  remuneration,  nor 
did  I  intend  any  publication,  until  the  pamphlet  came,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  let  this  go  now 
I  could  say  but  little  hereafter.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  Miss  Carroll's  getting  all  she 
may  from  Congress  ;  it  is  her  due  ;  but  I  do  not  want  an  historic  injustice  done  me,  and  thus 
I  am  constrained  to  do  something.'  This  is  his  idea  and  very  near  his  language."  On  the 
3d  of  March,  McCoy  again  wrote  that  Scott  said  "  his  papers  were  ready  and  he  should 
put  them  in  the  publisher's  hands  before  he  left,  and  that  he  should  not  put  himself  in  con- 
dition that  any  one  could  charge  him  with  the  appearance  of  blackmailing."  Not  long  after 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scott,  inclosing  a  petition  to  Congress 
for  remuneration  for  loss  of  boat  and  for  information  furnished  the  military  and  myself.  He 
said  he  thought  these  matters  would  make  a  good  basis  for  a  claim  ;  and  if  I  would  take  it 
in  hand  he  thought  I  might  secure  favorable  action  with  less  difficulty  than  my  own  claim. 
In  Saint  Louis,  in  1871,  Mr  Scott  did  not  pretend  to  question  my  claim,  but  stated  that  if  I 
had  his  first  letter,  I  would  see  that  he  had  suggested  in  it  the  campaign ;  said  he  had  no 
copy;  that  he  gave  his  copy  to  General  Grant,  with  my  letter,  and  that  he  never  returned 
them.  He  wrote  his  version  in  pencil  and  gave  it  to  Judge  Evans,  whom  I  respectfully 
ask  the  committee  to  hear  on  this  matter. 

The  New  York  Tribune  in  1874  published  a  card  signed  C.  M.  Scott,  charging  that  I  had 
purloined  his  plan  which  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  sent  to  my  care.  The 
statement  is  untrue  in  every  particular.  I  have  in  every  way  given  Mr.  Scott  credit  for  all 
his  merit,  and  on  every  suitable  occasion — in  the  National  Intelligencer  article  in  1865,  in 
a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  in  my  memorial  to  Congress,  and  letter  to  Dr.  Draper,  copies 
of  which  I  herewith  submit  to  the  committee.  During  the  War  I  revised  and  published  his 
letter  to  me,  descriptive  of  the  Pittsburgh  Landing  battle,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  President. 

As  heretofore  stated  in  my  communication  to  Congress  on  "  literary  services "  my  cor- 
respondence at  this  period  was  not  carefully  preserved,  and  much  of  it  was  mislaid  or  lost  at 
home.  I  cannot  find  several  of  Mr.  Scott's  letters,  among  them  his  first,  but  I  have  several  in 
which  he  refers  to  his  first  letter,  and  the  character  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Scott  : 

Q.  Did  you,  Miss  Carroll,  or  did  Judge  Evans,  who  was  present  at  the  conversation,  have 
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any  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  River  until  that   conversation  with   me  ? — A;  [By  Mr. 
Evans.]  None  whatever  ;  it  never  occurred  to  me. 

Q.  Did  it  to  Miss  Carroll  ? — A.  [By  Mr.  Evans.]  No,  sir  ;  she  admits  that  it  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  represented  to  me  that  Miss  Carroll  was  an  agent  of  the  Government  to 
collect  information  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war? — A.  [By  Miss  Carroll.]  No,  sir  ;  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  There  was  nothing  about  it,  except  that  he  supposed  that  I  was  a  Union 
woman. 

Q.  Was  it  not  you,  Judge  Evans,  that  I  went  to  see  when  I  went  there  first  ? — A.  [By 
Mr.  Evans.]  No,  sir;  it  was  not  me. 

Q.  Miss  Carroll  states  that  it  was  at  her  invitation  I  met  her  at  the  Everett  House.  Was 
it  she  or  Judge  Evans  that  sent  the  invitation? — A.  [By  Miss  Carroll.]  It  was  Miss  Car- 
lou. 

The  account  Mr,  Scott  gives  as  to  how  the  interview  with  me  was  brought  about  in  No- 
vember, 1861,  as  also  the  interview  itself,  is  incorrect  in  every  particular. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  that  his  wife  received  any  letter  from  him.  The 
day  it  was  made  known  in  Saint  Louis  that  an  engagement  had  taken  place  at  Belmont, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Scott,  who  manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  husband.  The  next 
day  she  removed  from  the  hotel,  and,  some  days  thereafter,  on  learning  of  Mr.  Scott's 
arrival,  I  wrote  her  a  note,  requesting  him  to  call  and  see  me.  When  Mr  Scott  sent  up  his 
name  Judge  Evans  was  in  the  room,  where  I  was  engaged  in  writing  He  did  not  know 
until  then  that  I  had  sent  for  Mr.  Scott — manifested  no  wish  to  see  him — and  I  did  not 
ask  him  to  go  down,  and  but  for  the  iact  that  the  idea  of  the  strategic  advantages  of  the 
Tennessee  River  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  returned  to  communicate  this  to  him, 
Judge  Evans,  perhaps,  would  never  have  seen  Mr.  Scott.  He  returned  with  me  to  be  satis- 
fied of  the  practicability  of  the  gunboats  ascending  the  Tennessee,  as  I  requested. 

Mr.  Scott's  statement  that  he  hesitated  when  interrogated  to  reveal  his  knowledge  until 
assured  by  Judge  Evans  that  he  and  myself  were  secret  agents  of  the  Government  is  utterly 
untrue  ;  no  such  idea  was  ever  intimated,  nor  did  I  know  that  Judge  Evans  held  any  com- 
mission from  the  Government  until  many  months  after,  when  I  learned  it  from  Fremont's 
testimony  before  the  "  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War." 

Judge  Evans  rejoined  me.  He  proposed  going  to  the  Rio  Grande.  As  to  his  business,  I 
did  not  know,  but  at  that  time  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  farther  west,  and  had 
decided  to  return  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Scott  manifested  not  the  least  hesitation  to  tell  everything  he  knew,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly communicative.  Judge  Evans  suggested  to  me,  "  Might  it  not  be  well  to  get  a  memo- 
randum of  the  important  facts  we  have  elicited  ?"  I  did  so  request,  and  requested  Mr.  Scott 
to  continue  to  write  me  all  the  information  he  could  obtain.  He  objected  strongly  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  skill  with  the  pen. 

On  receipt  of  Mr.  Scott's  first  letter,  which  contained  nothing  more  than  the  substantial 
facts  he  had  given  me  in  Saint  Louis,  I  replied,  thanking  him  for  compliance  ;  stated  I 
had  used  them  and  deemed  them  of  very  great  importance.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise 
language  of  my  letter,  but  know  that  I  never  stated  that  the  facts  had  been  examined  and 
verified  at  the  surveyor-general's  office  or  that  Andrew  Johnson  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Tennessee  was  not  a  navigable  river.     I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort.    » 

It  was  early  in  December,  1861,  when  I  wrote  the  letter  and  requested  any  further  facts 
Scott  might  have  obtained  of  the  Tennessee  River,  &c.  His  reply  is  given  io  the  Intelligencer 
articles.  Scott  states  he  gave  to  General  Grant  the  copy  of  his  first  letter  to  me,  which  embraced 
"  three  sheets  of  foolscap"  I- know  not  what  he  may  have  given  to  General  Grant;  but  I 
know  that  I  never  received  from  him  any  letter  or  communication  of  the  kind.  Scott,  in 
1865,  informed  me  that  Grant  saw  a  letter  to  him,  with  the  Washington  post-mark,  and  in- 
quired if  he  (Scott)  was  in  correspondence  with  "  the  Washington  people,"  and  that  he 
then  handed  my  letter  to  Grant,  which  was  about  the  15th  December,  1861.  Desiring  to 
get  the  facts  in  1871,  I  referred  to  this  statement,  when  Scott  gave  another  and  different 
version,  which  is  in  evidence. 

Scott  relates  in  his  testimony  that,  in  1865,  he  sought  Judge  Evans's  aid  to  secure  a  per- 
mit to  bring  out  cotton  from  the  South.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  Scott  called  on  me  for 
aid  in  the  matter,  and  Judge  Evans  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  further  than  when  I  informed 
him,  in  Scott's  presence,  what  he  wished  of  me,  the  judge  may  have  made  to  me  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure.  No  papers  were  drawn ;  none  were  needed. 
Scott  gave  me  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  of  cotton-bales,  and  where  situated  ;  but  he 
furnished  no  evidence  of  ownership.  I  took  his  statement  to  the  Department,  procured  the 
regulations,  and  wrote  him  when  he  complied  with  them  he  could  get  his  cotton  without 
tax.  He  said  the  cotton  was  worth  $30,000,  and  offered  me  one-fourth  for  aiding  him ; 
but  I  heard  nothing  further  of  Mr.  Scott's  cotton,  nor  did  I  ever  think  it  worth  while  to  in- 
quire at  the  Department. 

Scott  makes  the  statement  that  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
article  it  was  shown  him  in  print.  This  is  not  true.  I  showed  it  to  him  in  the  manuscript 
while  all  his  wife's  letters  and  his  own  were  lying  upon  my  table,  and  offered  then  to 
return  his  wife's  letters.  He  gave  no  intimation  that  my  communication  to  the  War 
Department,  as  given  in  that  article,  was  a  transcript  from  his  letter  which  was  then  before 
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us.  Scott  then  knew  that  the  idea  of  advancing-  the  Army  up  the  Tennessee  River  was 
mine  ;  and  when  he  saw,  in  that  article,  that  I  had  credited  him  with  the  facts  that  suggested 
the  idea  to  my  mind  of  that  campaign,  he  manifested  the  greatest  delight — urged  me  to 
publish  it  as  a  communication,  and  that  he  would  pay  for  it,  and  requested  me  to  have  fifty 
copies  reserved  for  him  ;  and  he  did  pay  for  it. 

As  I  stated,  some  months  ago,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  all  the  papers  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Military  Committee  were  lost,  among  which  was  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  the  5th  of  January,  1862.  I  supplied  their  place,  as  far  as  I  had  copies  of  the  originals, 
and  requested  Mr.  L.  R.  Evans  to  make  them  out ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  copied  the  impor- 
tant facts  I  had  taken  from  Scott's  letter  as  a  basis,  and  it  was  published  imperfectly  before 
I  discovered  it.  Judge  Evans,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  in  1872,  called  atten- 
tion to  it  that  it  was  an  imperfect  copy  of  my  letter  which  he  assisted  me  in  preparing. 

The  letter  Mr.  Scott  has  put  in  evidence  as  having  been  sent  to  me  in  1872,  is  not  true. 
I  received  no  such  letter  from  him.  The  answer  to  the  one  he  wrote  me  at  that  time  is  on 
file  in  evidence,  and  to  it  I  ask  attention,  as  it  will  indicate  the  character  of  his  letter  to  me. 
I  sent  the  letter  of  Scott  to  Judge  Evans. 

Subsequently  be  made  and  inclosed  me  a  copy  of  an  intended  application  to  Congress, 
to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred,  and  which  is  in  evidence. 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 


In  1865,  when  referring  to  my  service  in  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign,  I  called 
Scott's  attention  to  my  paper  of  November,  1861,  and  he  understood  perfectly  well  that  that 
idea  of  that  military  movement  originated  with  me,  and  with  this  understanding  I  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  article  a  copy  of  that  paper  and  gave  him  credit  for  the  facts 
that  suggested  the  idea  to  my  mind. 

After  reading  the  manuscript,  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  to  insure  its  publication  he 
offered  to  pay  and  did  pay  the  editor  $35  for  its  insertion,  and  took,  I  believe,  fifty  copies  of 
the  paper. 

Then  everything  was  fresh  that  had  been  said  or  written,  and  all  his  letters  to  me  and  all 
his  wife's  letters  that  related  to  the  advance  upon  the  Tennessee  were  on  the  table  and  every- 
thing that  tended  to  Scott's  advantage  was  given  in  that  article. 

Scott  during  this  interview  sought  to  impress  me  that  General  Grant  got  the  idea  of  mov- 
ing up  the  Tennessee  from  my  letter  to  him.  He  said,  when  he  arrived  at  Cairo,  General 
Grant  observed  the  post-mark,  and  said,  "  Why,  Scott,  are  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
Washington  folks  "?  "  Scott  said  yes,  and  as  soon  as  he  read  it,  handed  it  over  to  General 
Grant,  and  told  him  how  he  became  acquainted  with  me  in  Saint  Louis,  and  as  soon  as 
Grant  read  the  letter,  he  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Why,  I  never  heard  of  this  before,"  and 
asked  Scott  to  leave  the  letter  with  him,  which  he  did. 

Scott  then  went  on  to  say  what  information  he  had  given  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Lee 
of  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  and  as  evidence  as  to  how  they  ap- 
preciated his  information,  showed  me  their  letters,  copies  of  which  I  made  at  the  time  and 
are  in  evidence. 

I 'remember  that  Scott  at  this  time  asked  if  I  had  not  seen  myself  spoken  of  in  the  west- 
ern papers  as  the  author  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  though  he  said  my  name  was  not 
given,  and  that  he  had  told  a  correspondent  that  the  lady  referred  to  came  to  the  West 
early  in  the  war,  and  sought  information  from  him,  and  he  had  posted  her,  and  knew,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  true. 

I  then  supposed  Scott  was  telling  me  the  truth,  until  I  read  the  article  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  of  November,  1862,  which  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  truth. 

Having  determined  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  recognition  of  my  service  to  the  country,  I 
saw  General  Grant  in  January,  1867,  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  having  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  my  paper.  I  st'  ted  briefly  its  purport  and 
how  I  came  to  prepare  it,  and  said  I  believed  I  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  movement 
to  the  administration.  He  asked  if  I  got  my  information  of  Scott,  the  pilot ;  I  said  that  I 
had,  for  I  did  not  know  that  any  military  man  would  think  of  going  to  that  class  of  men  for 
information.  He  replied  that  that  movement  ought  to  have  occurred  to  every  military  mind. 
I  said,  but  it  seemed  not  to  have  done  so  to  any  unless  it  had  to  his  own.  He  then  stated 
that  Badeau  was  writing  the  history  of  his  military  campaigns,  and  he  was  supervising  the 
work  and  was  as  responsible  for  every  fact  stated  as  though  the  book  was  written  by  him- 
self :  but  as  to  the  opinions  of  Badeau,  that  was  a  different  matter,  and  with  that  part  of  the 
book  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  said,  however,  that  the  work  was  then  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Bedeau,  who  was  threatened  with  softening  of  the 
brain,  but  that  he  would  advise  me  to  delay  action  until  the  book  was  published,  as  1  would 
then  be  in  possession  of  all  he  knew  on  the  subject,  and  remarked,  "T  most  certainly  would, 
were  I  in  your  place,  claim  in  history  my  own  connection  with  the  matter." 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  I  delayed  my  application  to  Congress. 

I  was  impressed  by  that  conversation  with  the  belief  that  General  Grant  had  a  copy  of  the 
Intelligencer  article,  but  upon  reflecting  that  Scott  had  two  years  before  told  me  he  showed  my 
letter  to  General  Grant  at  Cairo  in  December,  1861,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  Ten- 
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nessee  River,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Grant,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  evidence.  On  ac- 
count of  my  own  claim  and  to  establish  an  historical  fact,  I  was  anxious  in  1871  to  know 
if  it  was  the  truth  that  Scott  did  in  December,  1861,  place  my  letter  in  the  hands  of  General 
Grant,  and  for  this  purpose  saw  Scott  when  in  Saint  Louis.  He  then  reiterated  that  he  did, 
but  the  statement  which  is  in  evidence  varied  from  his  oral  statement  in  1865.  At  this 
time  he  said  he  gave  General  Grant  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me  also,  and  assumed  that  Grant 
got  his  ideas  of  the  Tennessee  River  from  his  letter  to  me,  and  that  Grant  had  acknowl- 
edged as  much  in  an  autograph  letter  to  him.  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  shown  me  that 
letter  in  1865,  of  which  I  made  a  copy,  and  which  is  now  in  evidence,  and  that  Grant  re- 
ferred to  valuable  information  of  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland,  but  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  Tennessee  River.  I  told  Scott  that  General  Grant  had  negatived  his  whole 
statement  in  Badeau's  book  ;  that  he  had  stated  therein  that  no  one  had  ever  mentioned  the 
Tennessee  River  to  him  except  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  in  his  report  of  January,  1862.  Scott  said 
in  proof  of  his  statement  he  could  get  the  affidavit  of  his  partner,  Barclay,  and  perhaps  one 
other,  I  requested  him  to  do  so  and  forward  to  me.  And  now  in  his  testimony  berore  the 
committee  he  gives  a  totally  different  statement  from  either  of  his  previous  ones. 

At  this  date,  the  middle  of  December,  1861,  Scott  had  written  me  but  one  letter,  and  I  had 
written  but  once  to  him.  Not  a  word  was  said  in  my  letter  about  verifying  facts  or  the 
opinion  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Nor  did  Scott  write  me  a  word  about  the  advantages  of  the 
Tennessee,  through  Chatanooga  and  Knoxville,  nor  did  he  ever  mention  Mobile  and  the 
Tombigbee  River. 

When  in  Saint  Louis  in  1871,  Judge  Evans,  in  my  presence,  stated  to  Scott  why  he  in- 
terrogated him  so  fully  in  1861,  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River  between  the 
Muscle  Shoals  and  Chattanooga,  and  from  there  to  Knoxville,  and  the  navigability  of  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  &c.  And  to  illustrate  how  little  leading  men  knew  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  he  mentioned  that  a  gentleman  from  Corinth  told  him,  in  the  summer  of 
1862  th:.t  after  the  fall  of  Henry,  Andrew  Johnson  had  said  the  Tennessee  was  not  naviga- 
ble in  the  summer  months. 

And  now  these  statements  of  Judge  Evans,  made  in  1871,  are  introduced  by  Scott  in  his 
own  testimony  and  in  the  affidavits  he  furnishes,  as  being  part  of  a  correspondence  that 
transpired  in  1861,  ten  years  before  Scott  or  myself  had  any  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  deposition  of  Hon.  Frederick  Fickey,  jr.,  and  copies  of 
original  letters  from  Hon.  Frederick  Fickey,  jr.,  and  copies  from  the  original  letters  of  the 
late  Ex-President  Fillmore,  Hon,  Edward  Bates,  Hon.  Wm.  Mitchell,  Hon.  Samuel  T. 
Williams,  Captain  James  Tilghman,  and  Governor  Hicks  of  Maryland,  all  of  which  are 
true  copies. 

A.  E.CARROLL. 

Oakland,  Garrett  County,  Md., 

July  31,  1876. 

I,  Fred  Fickey,  jr.,  a  resident  of  Baltimore  City,  swear :  That  I  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  Union  State  central  committee  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  rebellion  ;  that  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  and  had  frequent  communications  with  her 
upon  the  political  and  military  situation  of  the  country. 

In  November,  1861,  I  saw  her  in  Baltimore,  on  her  return  from  the  West.  She  remarked 
"that  she  was  convinced  that  no  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  could  succeed  in  time  to 
save  the  country,  and  that  she  had  ascertained  that  the  Tennessee  afforded  navigation  for 
gunboats,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  moving  the  armies  up  that  river  into  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  within  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  had 
suggested  (from  Saint  Louis)  to  the  Government  to  change  the  programme,  and  she  would 
as  soon  as  she  reached  Washington  urge  the  importance  of  an  advance  upon  the  Tennessee, 
which  would  crush  the  rebellion. 

I  asked  her  if  I  might  state  this  to  Governor  Hicks,  whom  I  expected  soon  to  see ;  to 
which  she  assented,  and  I  did  so  inform  him. 

A  month  or  two  after  the  foregoing  statement  of  hers,  I  again  saw  her  in  Baltimore,  at 
which  time  she  stated"  "  she  had,  soon  after  seeing  me  in  November,  prepared  and  submitted 
a  paper  to  the  War  Department  containing  her  views  as  stated  to  me  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  proposing  an  advance  up  that  river,"  (a  duplicate  of  which  she  read  to 
me.)      She  was  not  sure  but  believed  the  Government  had  adopted  it. 

After  Henry  and  Donaldson  fell,  Governor  Hicks  and  myself  recounted  the  subject  of  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  as  it  had  been  communicated  by  Miss  Carroll,  and  neither  of  us  ever 
doubted  but  that  Miss  Carroll  had  caused  the  movement.  During  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign we  often  remarked  upon  it,  and  fully  believed  the  credit  due  to  her,  and  I  do  now 
confidently  believe  that  the  Tennessee  campaign  was  originated  by  her. 

FRED  FICKEY,  Jr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  in  and  for  Garrett  County,  this  1st  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1876. 

E.  G.  HALL,  J.  P. 
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L.  D.  Evans  being  duly  sworn,  made  the  following  statement : 

In  view  of  the  questions  which  Captain  Scott  has  asked,  I  can  perhaps  point  out  the 
source  of  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen.  I  went  to  Saint  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1861.  I 
was  intrusted  with  a  commission  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  I  was  dependent  upon  the 
military  authorities  for  success  in  reaching  my  destination.  I  may  have  stated  that  fact  to 
Captain  Scott  in  conversations,  and  inquired  in  relation  to  General  Fr6mont  and  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  Missouri,  but  that  was  not  until  after  Miss  Carroll  had  conceived  and  sub- 
mitted to  me  her  idea  of  the  Tennessee  campaign.  Miss  Carroll  was  seeking  the  informa- 
tion she  has  stated  as  to  the  probability  of  the  success  of  the  Mississippi  campaign.  Mrs. 
Scott  had  left  the  hotel  before  Captain  Scott  returned  from  Belmont,  and  upon  Miss  Carroll 
learning  that  Captain  Scott  had  arrived  she  sent  a  note  to  him  and  he  called  at  the  Everett 
House  in  Saint  Louis,  and  saw  her.  I  was  not  boarding  at  the  house,  but  I  was  then  en- 
gaged in  writing,  which  brought  Miss  Carroll  and  myself  in  intercourse  daily,  and  I  was  in 
her  room  at  the  time  Captain  Scott  sent  up  his  card,  in  response  as  I  understood  (and  as  he 
has  admitted  in  some  of  his  papers)  to  an  iuvitation  from  Miss  Carroll.  Miss  Carroll  left 
the  room  and  soon  returned,  very  much  animated,  and  stated  the  fact  that.  Captain  Scott 
had  said  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  navigable  and  the  idea  of  moving  up  the  Tennessee 
River  was  then  broached  by  her,  and  she  asked  my  opinion.  It  at  once  flashed  upon  me,  as 
it  had  upon  Miss  Carroll,  that  if  the  Tennessee  was  navigable  it  was  the  move,  and  I  imme- 
diately went  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  her  and  myself  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
navigating  the  Tennessee.  This  was  between  the  loth  and  the  20th  of  November.  1861. 
Perhaps  the  committee  might  better  understand  the  rapidity  of  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  when  I  stated  that  the  question  of  the  military  movements,  not  only  in  General  Fre- 
mont's department,  but  also  to  the  southward,  had  been  a  subject  of  frequent  and  anx- 
ious inquiry  on  my  part.  As  a  native  of  the  South,  and  a  fugitive  from  the  South, if  you 
please,  I  was  alive  to  every  question  of  that  character,  and  had  informed  myself  as  to  the 
general  plans  of  military  operations  and  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  My 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  gunboats  by  Secretary  Chase,  in  August,  and  then 
again  I  was  interrogated  at  great  length  by  General  Fremont,  with  the  maps  before  him, 
as  to  the  military  topography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  pointed  out  on  the  map  the 
railroad  connections,  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  possession  of  Bowling  Green  ;  he  said  that  it  was  a  great  blunder  to  let  the  enemy  get 
possession  of  Bowling  Green,  but  that  he  had  some  compensation,  having  seized  Paducah. 
Fremont's  idea  at  that  time,  as  I  understood,  was,  after  breaking  the  enemy's  lines,  to  move 
a  column  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis.  He  concurred  with  me  that  there  were  no 
high  bluffs  below  Cairo  to  Helena.  The  Tennessee  River  as  a  line  of  invasion  had  never 
suggested  itself  to  General  Fremont — it  had  not  entered  my  mind.  The  subject  of  the  mili- 
tary movements  in  that  region  had  been  a  matter  of  frequent  conversation  and  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  she  was  very  thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  it.  As  soon  as  Cap- 
tain Scott  mentioned  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River,  the  strategic  value  of  the  in- 
formation flashed  upon  her  mind,  and  when  stated  to  me  it  struck  my  mind  also.  I  at  that 
time  had  never  seen  Captain  Scott,  and  I  went  with  her  to  the  parlor  and  was  introduced 
by  Miss  Carroll.  In  the  statement  which  Captain  Scott  gave  me  in  Saint  Louis  in  pencil, 
and  which  is  submitted  to  the  committee,  he  states  how  the  conversation  came  up  between 
us.  Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  but  what  that  is  correct — I  mean  what  he  says  about 
my  interrogating  him  about  General  Fremont,  though  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  My  mind 
was  fixed  upon  the  great  question  of  moving  up  the  Tennessee  to  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton road,  and  it  was  with  that  view,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  a  former  committee, 
that  I  interrogated  Captain  Scott  at  great  length,  going  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  the  Alabama,  and  Mobile  Bay.  I  interrogated 
him  on  all  these  points,  with  the  view  of  learning  the  feasibility  of  military  operations  there, 
and  I  found  him  exceedingly  intelligent  and  well  posted.  The  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  the  result  of  his  observations  was  from  myself.  I  advised  Miss  Carroll  that  he 
should  communicate  with  her.  She  finding  him  intelligent  in  conversation,  requested  him 
to  become  a  correspondent — for  that  was  really  the  capacity — and  after  much  hesitation  and 
excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  want  of  education,  he  promised  to  comply,  which  promise 
he  very  faithfully  kept,  and  communicated  to  Miss  CarroJl  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  in- 
formation, much  of  which,  however,  as  she  has  stated,  she  has  lost.  The  battle  of  Pittsburgh 
Landing  was  one  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  she  has  also  a  description  of  Donelson.  They 
are  rest  rved  for  history.  I  wish  to  state  another  fact  very  distinctly,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
Captain  Scott  has  forgotten.  On  returning  to  Washington,  Miss  Carroll  showed  me  a  letter 
received  from  Captain  Scott — his  first  letter — which  recited  substantially  the  facts  that  he 
had  gone  over  in  conversation — a  very  full  letter,  which  was  used  in  her  first  paper.  As  she 
state.^,  however,  she  was  not  dependent  upon  that  letter,  because  having  got  the  information 
orally,  her  paper  would  have  been  prepared  without  haviug  received  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Scott,  as  she  was  fully  competent  to  prepare  it  with  the  aid  that  I  could  give  her,  I  being 
(with  the  exception  of  the  river  information)  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  military  to- 
pography of  that  region  than  Captain  Scott. 
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By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Miss  Carroll? — A.  Some  twenty  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Saint  Louis  to  meet  her  in  relation  to  these  matters  ? — A.  O,  no.  As 
I  have  stated,  I  was  then  seeking  to  go  to  Mexico.  I  wont  to  Saint  Louis  with  a  letter  to 
General  Fremont.  I  met  Miss  Carroll  there,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit  her  relatives,  and, 
as  she  states  in  her  memorial,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining-  information,  being  then  engaged 
in  writing,  under  an  agreement,  with  the  War  Department,  and  was  collecting  information 
for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  there  when  this  conversation  with  Scott  took  place  ? — A. 
Some  four  weeks  I  presume. 

By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there  before  this  conversation  with  Scott  ? — A.  I  was  there 
first  in  September.  I  returned  to  Washington,  and  went  back  about  the  middle  of  October, 
the  time  that  she  went. 

Q.  You  went  from  Washington  to  Saint.  Louis  with  Miss  Carroll? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  from  Washington  or  Baltimore ;  I  think  I  met  her  in  Baltimore ;  I  presume  I  did  ; 
her  home  was  then  in  Maryland.  I  don't  think  I  left  Washington  with  her.  She  had  at 
that  time  an  agreement  with  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under 
which  she  was  engaged  in  writing.  The  result  of  her  writings  in  pursuance  of  that  agree- 
ment I  have  here  and  can  submit. 

To  return,  Miss  Carroll,  when  she  prepared  that  paper,  submitted  it  to  me,  and  I  advised 
her  that  it  embraced  the  important  facts,  and  she  carried  it  to  the  War  Department,  and 
laid  it  before  Colonel  Scott,  as  she  states  and  as  I  believe.  Miss  Carroll  then  wrote  to  Cap- 
tain Scott ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  saw  the  letter,  but  I  heard  her  speak  of  it  often.  I  can- 
not remember  its  contents,  except  that  it  was  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  thanking 
him  for  the  information,  and  desiring  him  to  write  further;  with  which  request  he  com- 
plied, writing  her  a  very  important  letter  in  relation  to  the  Tennessee  River.  She  used  the 
ideas  combed  in  preparing  a  paper,  which,  by  the  way,  is  incomplete.  Captain  Scott 
made  his  appearance  in  Washington  in  1865,  just  before  the  surrender.  He  then,  as  stated 
by  Miss  Carroll  in  this  paper,  came  to  her  and  to  me,  and  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to 
some  prize-money,  and  also  that  he  was  interested  in  some  cotton.  Perhaps  he  gave  me  the 
history  of  how  he  obtained  the  claim ;  that  I  don't  recollect,  but  he  desired  a  permit  to  get  it 
out,  and  it  was  with  that  view,  and  to  give  him  prominence,  that  the  article  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer was  written.  That  article  was  written  by  me,  or  at  my  dictation,  and  signed  by 
Miss  Carroll.  It  was  written  not  only  to  do  Captain  Scott  justice,  but  also  to  give  him 
prominence  and  standing,  as  he  complained  of  injustice  having  been  done  him.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  he  exhibited  letters  from  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Lee.  He  had  been 
down  to  City  Point,  and  he  produced  those  letters,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  General  Grant,  though  acknowledging  important  information  in  relation  to  the  Cumber- 
land, made  no  mention  of  the  Tennessee  River,  I  suppose  Captain  Scott  has  those  letters. 
Copies  of  them  are  referred  to  in  these  papers,  and  I  know  the  copies  are  correct,  because 
the  question  came  up  in  1871.  Captain  Scott  still  thought  that  General  Grant  had  given  him 
credit  for  the  Tennessee  campaign.  1  said,  ''No;  it  is  not  in  the  letter."  He  got  the  let- 
ter, and  when  he  read  it  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  Tennessee  in 
the  letter.  I  therefore  know  that  the  copies  are  correct,  and  I  will  submit  them  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

By  Mr.  Scott  : 

Q.  When  Miss  Carroll  first  called  on  me,  was  there  any  knowledge  on  her  part  derived 
from  any  person  of  the  Tennessee  River  / — A.  I  have  stated  already  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  it.  Although  I  knew  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river,  I  didn't  know  how  avail- 
able it  was  for  gunboats,  and  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  my  mind,  although  my  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  military  movements  in  that  region. 

Q.  Did  I  not  clearly  point  out,  in  your  presence,  in  conversation,  that  by  going  up  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  foot  of  Big  Bend  Shoals,  we  flanked  all  the  impregnable  batteries  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  did  I  not  explain  about  the  country  and  the  distance  across,  and  tell  you 
how  I  knew  the  road  by  having  traveled  across  it  when  a  boy  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  now 
the  details,  but  we  went  over  every  point  that  is  made  in  the  paper  of  Miss  Carroll.  Every 
one  of  those  points  was  made  by  yourself  or  by  myself  in  that  conversation  ;  whether  you 
suggested  them  originally,  or  whether  it  was  in  reply  to  questions  of  mine,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  because  we  were  engaged  in  conversation  one  or  two  hours. 

Q.  When  I  first  came  in,  the  conversation  was  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Belmont,  was  it 
not  ? — A,   I  have  no  recollection  ;  perhaps  it  was. 

Q.  And  the  second  point  was  upon  your  question  as  to  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  Fremont  ? — A.  I  may  have  asked  you,  in  that  conversation,  in  regard  to  General 
Fremont. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  conversation  ? — A.  I  cannot  recollect  that. 
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Q.  You  asked  that  question,  though  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  was  it  possible  that  I  should  have  unfolded  this  story  to  Miss  Carroll,  when 
the  thing-  did  not  come  out  until  you  were  present  ? — A.  You  had  not  unfolded  it.  That  is 
the  point. 

Q.  In  your  evidence  you  have  stated  that  I  had  told  Miss  Carroll  about  the  Tennessee 
River.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  not  spoken  of  until  you  asked  me 
the  question  :  "  What  is  the  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Fremont?  "  and  my 
answer  to  that  question  was,  "  It  is  like  fried  wool."  Now,  I  ask  you,  did  I  not  state  dis- 
tinctly that  there  was  not  a  man  at  tbe  head  of  affairs,  civil  or  military,  who  knew  the  true 
key  of  the  West,  and  did  you  not  then  ask  me,  "  Where  is  the  key  of  the  West?" — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  that  question. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  worth  while  asking-  any  more  questions  on  that  point,  so  I  drop  the  bal- 
ance and  come  now  to  Washing-ton.  When  I  came  to  Washington,  didn't  I  ask  you  to  draw 
me  up  a  paper  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  getting  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  free  of  the 
25  per  cent,  duty  ? — A.  Yes  ;  you  wanted  to  get  your  cotton  out. 

Q.  Did  you  not  draw  up  a  paper  embracing  ten  thousand  bales,  which  paper  I  refused  to 
take  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that,  and  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  also,  the  day  after  that  publication,  propose  to  me  that  you  and  Miss  Car- 
roll would  engineer  a  claim  on  the  Government  for  me  for  a  large  amount  for  originating  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  if  I  would  divide  with  you  two  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Was  not  what  you  stated  to  me  as  the  object  of  that  publication  to  manufacture  pub- 
lic opinion  ? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Saint  Louis  in  the  winter  of  1871-72,  did  not  you  wait  there  some 
time  until  I  came  up  the  river,  and  send  for  me  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  for  me  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  not  you  represent  that  you  wanted  these  papers,  and  ask  me  quite  a  number  of 
questions,  saying  that  you  wanted  to  use  these  letters  in  relation  to  General  Grant  as  a  po- 
litical document  in  the  ensuing  campaign  ?  Did  not  you  represent  that  you  were  going  to 
the  convention  and  wanted  these  papers  as  political  ammunition? — A.  Which  papers  ? 

Q.  These  letters  of  General  Grant  to  me? — A.  I  stated  to  you  that  I  desired  the  facts  in 
relation  to  this  matter. 

Q.  Was  not  your  whole  object  there  to  ascertain  what  letters  I  had  of  Miss  Carroll's  still 
in  existence  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  me  the  question  if  I  had  any  of  Miss  Carroll's  papers  to  refer  to  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  was  in  Saint  Louis  in  1871  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing you. 

Q.  Yes,  in  1871  or  1872,  previous  to  the  political  campaign  in  which  General  Grant  was 
elected  1 — A.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1871.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Texas,  and  I  did  send  for  you 
then. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  I  meant  when  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  ? — A.  Certainly  I  sent  for  you 
at  that  time,  and  desired  to  see  you  so  as  to  get  all  the  information  that  you  had  in  relation 
to  Miss  Carroll's  claim.  I  stated  then,  as  I  state  now,  that  General  Grant  was  not  entitled 
to  any  credit  for  inaugurating  that  campaign,  and  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  I  will 
put  in  evidence,  also,  a  letter  of  Miss  Carroll  to  General  Grant,  written  in  1867,  which  has  a 
bearing  upon  this. 


Charles  M.  Scott,  being  duly  sworn,  made  the  following  statement : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  had  to  leave  New  Orleans.  I  left  on  the  night  of  the  last 
of  May,  1861  ;  ran  away,  you  might  say.  I  came  up  to  Memphis,  and  there  I  was  arrested 
by  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  who  seized  my  boat.  I  had  a  quarter-interest  in  the  boat.  Pillow  gave 
a  certificate  of  valuation  for  the  boat,  to  be  paid  when  we  proved  our  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federate government.  I  asked  a  permit  to  come  to  Saint  Louis.  He  refused  it  unless  I  would 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  government.  I  refused  to  do  it,  and  I  escaped 
from  there  and  came  up  to  New  Madrid.  There  I  got  information  that  they  had  telegraphed 
ahead  of  me  to  Columbus,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  there,  so  I  got  off  and  went  by 
land  to  Cairo.  I  got  into  Cairo  about  the  19th  of  June,  1861.  I  went  to  General  Prentiss 
and  \  eported  myself  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  make  a  map  of  the  country.  I  did  make  a 
map  of  the  batteries  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  fortifications.  I  then  came  on  to 
Saint  Louis,  and  from  there  to  Ohio.  The  day  General  Grant  was  appointed  I  came  right 
back  to  Cairo.  I  reported  to  Admiral  Foote  on  the  way,  and  he  had  no^use  for  me  ;  and  I 
went  to  Cairo  and  went  right  to  work  for  General  Grant.  During  the  time  I  was  there  I  had 
frequent  conversations  with  one  or  two  men  that  I  knew  to  be  loyal.  There  were  so  many 
disloyal  men  that  I  was  afraid  to  trust  anybody,  and  I  then  matured  in  my  mind  a  cam- 
paign on  the  Tennessee  River.  I  knew  that  country  as  a  boy.  This  was  in  September, 
1861,  that  I  reported  to  General  Grant  as  a  pilot  ready  for  duty.  I  had  this  plan,  but 
I  hadn't  any  means  of  making  it  known.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  let  my  right  hand  know  what 
my  left  was  doing,  because  everybody  around  Cairo  was  a  traitor,  and  there  were  only  one 
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or  two  that  I  could  trust  even  in  the  Army.  I  looked  on  half  of  them  as  rebels.  How- 
ever, in  conversation  with  one  of  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  Major  Gillein,  (  belonging  to  an 
Illinois  regiment,  and  now  living  in  Rushville  111..)  I  discussed  this  Tennessee  cam- 
paign. At  the  battle  of  Belmont  I  had  a  front  seat,  and  when  the  ball  was  over  I  came  home 
to  Cairo,  and  I  got  so  infernally  scared  that  I  could  neither  write,  nor  stand,  nor  sleep,  I 
may  say.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  wife  the  next  day,  and  she  received  it  on  Sunday  at  2 
o'clock,  so  I  have  heard  her  say.  This  is  how  we  come  to  the  intercourse  with  Miss  Car- 
roll. My  wife  was  stopping  at  the  Everett  House  in  Saint  Louis.  When  my  letter  was 
read,  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  house  who  had  relations  down  there  wanted  to  hear  the 
news  ;  and  Miss  Carroll  with  the  other  ladies  heard  the  letter  read.  She  reported  to  Judge 
Evans,  and  he  also  requested  to  be  allowed  to  read  the  letter.  He  read  it,  and  then  Judge 
Evans  expressed  a  desire  to  know  who  I  was ;  and  Mr.  Merritt,  of  the  hotel,  who  knew  me 
very  well,  gave  him  my  history.  When  I  arrived  there  on  the  Saturday  following,  (I  came 
up  with  the  Fifth  Iowa  to  go  to  Benton  Barracks,)  I  received  a  note  signed  "Judge 
Evans,  of  Texas, ';  asking  me  to  call.  I  sent  word  that  I  could  not  go  then,  but  I  would  go 
"to-morrow  morning."  I  have  not  preserved  that  note.  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  sufficient 
importance.  However,  I  called  and  found  Judge  Evans  and  Miss  Carroll  there,  and  in  conver- 
sation about  the  battle  of  Belmont,  one  word  brought  on  another,  and  Judge  Evans  asked 
my  view  as  to  public  opinion  about  the  removal  of  Fremont.  My  answer  was  that  it  was 
like  "fried  wool,  greatly  mixed ;"  that  when  he  was  first  appointed  I  thought  he  was  "the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,"  but  that  now  I  did  not  think  that  he  or  any  other  man  in  the 
civil  or  military  service  knew  the  key  of  the  West.  Judge  Evans  said,  "  Why,  don't  you 
consider  the  Mississippi  River  the  key  of  the  West?"  I  told  him,  "  No,  sir."  He  said, 
"Why?"  I  hesitated,  and  JudgeEvans  then  assured  me  that  he  and  MissCarroll  were  agents 
of  the  Government,  (he  has  acknowledged  here  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Government,  ) 
[and  as  a  consequence  I  was  glad  to  give  the  information  where  it  would  reach  headquarters, 
as  I  had  no  means  of  giving  it  to  the  right  parties. 

By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 

Q.  You  had  reported  to  General  Grant  before  that? — A.  As  a  pilot. 

Q.  Why  could  not  you  have  communicated  the  information  to  General  Grant? — A.  Be- 
cause at  the  time  I  saw  a  good  many  reasons  against  it,  and  I  thought  I  would  hold  on 
until  I  knew  how  the  cat  was  going  to  jump.  I  didn't  think  he  had  the  power,  and  besides 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  remove  him. 

By  Mr.  Williams: 

Q.  How  large  a  command  had  General  Grant  at  that  time? — A.  He  had  six  thousand  or 
eight  thousand.  I  kept  the  thing  to  myself  until  it  should  be  matured.  I  explained  the  whole 
thing  to  Judge  Evans,  and  he  being  partially  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country 
understood  it  completely.  He  said  to  me,  "You  ought  to  write  that  down."  I  told  him  I 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  I  was  going  right  away,  and  I  was  not  a  good  writer  anyhow. 
Judge  Evans  said,  "Miss  Carroll  is  going  to  Washington  to-morrow  morning  with  dis- 
patches, and  if  you  will  write  it  and  send  it  to  her  (handing  her  address  in  Washington)  she 
will  lay  it  directly  before  the  War  Department." 

Q.  Was  this  before  you  had  ever  seen  Miss  Carroll  ? — A.  This  was  in  conversation,  the 
first  day  I  ever  saw  her.  She  was  a  little  deaf,  and  Judge  Evans  did  most  of  the  talking. 
I  wrote  a  letter  at  Cairo,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  and  sent  it  to  Miss  Carroll,  and  in 
ten  days  afterward  I  received  a  communication  from  her  stating  that  she  had  received  my 
letter  aDd  laid  it  before  the  War  Department,  and  they  were  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  at 
the  information  it  contained,  and  that  if  found  to  be  correct  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. They  also  stated,  she  said,  that  Andy  Johnson,  in  consultation  with  them,  had 
stated  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  not  navigable,  and  she  asked  me  to  write  further,  even 
at  the  risk  of  repetition.  I  wrote  again,  and  in  about  ten  days  after  I  received  her  second 
letter,  about  the  J 5th  of  December.  In  the  mean  time,  my  opinion  of  General  Grant  had 
changed  considerably  in  some  respects,  and  in  conversation  with  Major  Gillem,  and  John 
Barclay,  my  partner,  we  concluded  that  they  were  not  doing  justice  to  General  Grant,  and 
that  I  would  give  him  the  information,  and  it  might  lead  to  something,  perhaps  to  a  command 
in  the  expedition.  I  took  the  papers  up  to  his  office  ;  it  was  about  the  15th  of  December, 
1861.  I  gave  him  first  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  had  written  to  Miss  Carroll,  three  sheets  of 
foolscap ;  one  was  about  the  obstructions  of  the  Mississippi,  giving  the  reasons  why  they 
could  not  be  overcome  ;  the  next  was  on  the  advantages  of  the  Tennessee  ;  and  the  third  was 
a  general  description  of  the  country  from  the  Tennessee  River  through  by  Chattanooga  and 
Knoxville,  down  to  Mobile,  down  the  Tombigbee  River.  I  had  boated  and  keelboated  down 
those  rivers  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  What  did  General  Grant  say  ? — A.  He  asked  if  I  would  not  let  him  have  them.  I 
told  him  I  didn't  want  to  lose  them,  and  he  promised  to  give  them  back  ;  but  he  never  has 
done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  him  for  them  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  Well,  he  says  he  has  not  got  any  letters  of  mine.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  story  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  is  historical.     I  wrote  letters  to  Miss  Car- 
H.  Mis.  179 2 
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roll  from  time  to  time,  as  she  states.  In  1861, 1  came  to  Washington.  My  partners  had  sold 
General  .Pillow's  certificate  of  valuation  for  the  cotton  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  in  1862  we 
had  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  in  which  I  had  a  one -fourth  interest.  I  came  on  to  Washington, 
feeling  that  my  services  had  been  well  worth  to  the  Government  the  25  per  cent,  duty,  and 
I  asked  that  they  would  relieve  me  of  that  25  per  cent,  and  allow  me  to  get  my  cotton  in, 
and  that  would  make  me  whole.  I  went  to  Judge  Evans  and  asked  him  to  get  me  a  per- 
mit to  bring  in  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  wrote  out  a  permit 
for  ten  thousand.  I  refused  to  accept  it;  I  wanted  it  for  only  one  thousand,  which  was  all  I 
was  entitled  to.  Then  the  next  day,  or  a  few  days  afterward,  a  publication  came  out  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  until  it  was  shown  to  me.  This  is  the  ar- 
ticle : 

[Communicated.] 
"CAPTAIN  CHARLES  M.  SCOTT. — PLAN  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. 

"  The  capitulation  of  General  Lee  and  the  surrender  of  his  Army  ends  the  rebellion  forever 
as  a  belligerent  power;  and  it  is  now  in  order  to  nominate  for  historic  honors  the  individuals 
who  have  contributed  an  important  part  to  this  grand  result. 

"  Those  who  have  studied  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  war  in  their  logical  connections 
and  sequences  cannot  fail  to  have  perceived  that  the  moves  up  the  Tennessee  River  in  1862 
have  had  a  more  important  bearing  upon  the  termination  of  this  struggle  than  any  other  cam- 
paign of  the  war.  It  made  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  possible,  broke  the  Confederate 
power  throughout  its  great  valley,  and  opened  the  gate  for  the  great  Sherman  into  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  enabling  him  to  co-operate  with  General  Grant  in  the  siege  of  Petersburgh 
and  Richmond,  and  leaving  Davis  without  a  country  in  which  to  create  another  army. 

"  In  the  early  stages  of  our  civil  war,  two  theories  for  its  prosecution  obtained.  One  was  to 
send  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  unite  with  the  blockading  fleet  and  crush 
the  rebellion  by  external  pressure.  This  was  known  as  the  anaconda  theory.  The  other 
was  to  send  a  column  into  the  interior  of  the  rebel  States  to  pierce  the  heart,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  said,  to  break  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion. 

"  The  disaster  of  Bull  Run  advertised  how  difficult  it  was  with  the  forces  then  available  to 
penetrate  the  enemy's  country:  and  General  Sherman,  commanding  in  Kentucky,  stated  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  would  require  a  column  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  penetrate  the  Cotton  States  through  East  Tennessee,  or  to  make  the  grand  ex- 
pedition down  the  Mississippi,  then  preparing,  a  success. 

' '  On  my  visit  to  the  West  in  the  fall  of  1 861 ,  I  became  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  sound  - 
ness  of  the  view  as  expressed  by  General  Sherman,  that  the  Mississippi  expedition,  if  then 
persisted  in,  would  prove  a  failure,  and  to  succeed  we  must  strike  the  vitals  of  the  rebel- 
lion at  some  other  point. 

"  Three  or  four  days  after  the  repulse  of  our  gunboats  at  Columbus  and  the  defeat  of  our 
arms  at  Belmont,  I  sought,  for  information,  an  interview  with  Captain  Charles  M.  Scott, 
whose  wife,  a  refined  and  educated  lady,  I  had  met  in  Saint  Louis,  and  who  informed  me 
that  her  husband  had  long  been  a  professional  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  at  the 
wheel  of  the  Memphis  at  the  critical  time  when  it  brought  off  safely  General  Grant  and  his 
army  from  the  field  of  Belmont.  I  found  Captain  Scott  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  ardor 
and  devotion  to  the  Union,  for  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  information.  He  cited  many  facts  going  to  show  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  gunboats  then  being  fitted  out  to  pass  the  batteries  on  the  Mississippi,  and  stated  that 
the  true  policy  was  to  divert  our  gunboats  up  the  Tennessee  River,  where  they  could  meet 
no  insuperable  obstructions.  He  suggested,  what  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Government,  that  the  Tennessee  was  navigable  for  our  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  in  Alabama. 

"Judge  Evans,  of  Texas,  was  present,  and  participated  in  this  interview,  and,  being  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  Southwest,  fully  concurred  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  perceiving  their  immense  bearing  upon  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion,  sug- 
gested to  me  the  importance  of  requesting  them  in  writing  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 

"  On  my  return  home,  I  received  from  Captain  Scott  a  letter  fully  detailing  the  facts  I  had 
elicited  in  Saint  Louis,  from  which  I  prepared  and  read,  about  the  last  of  November,  to 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  paper : 

<"  November  30,  1861. 

"  '  The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  grave  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eastern  part,  or  the  farming  interests  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  are  generally  loyal,  while  the  middle  and  western  parts,  or  what  is  called  the 
planting-districts,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  traitors;  but,  except  in  the  extensive  western 
parts,  the  Union  sentiment  still  lives. 

"  '  Now,  all  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.     On  that  river  many  bat- 
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ties  must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  must  be  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on 
the  enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  nav- 
igable for  medium-class  boats  to  the  Mississippi  line,  and  is  open  to  navigation  all  the 
year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Paducah  on 
the  Ohio. 

"  '  The  Tennessee  River  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should  avoid  the 
almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  without  great  danger 
and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  of  our  friends. 

' '  '  But,  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then 
have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"  '  Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  all  this  danger  ;  for,  if  our  boats 
were  crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  to  their  friends,  and  escape  all  dam- 
age. But  a  greater  advantage  still  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two, 
by  reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between ;  also  Nashville,  only 
ninety  miles  northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east. 
A  movement  in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire 
the  loyal  hearts  in  East  Tennessee,  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi  River.  If 
well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which 
the  rebels  ground  their  hopes  of  success  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"  '  Again  :  The  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  ena- 
ble them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  'The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  Railroad.  Hamburgh,  where  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east, 
touches  the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  and, 
forming  an  arc  to  the  south,  enters  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ala- 
bama, and  if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it. 

'"It  is  but  eight  miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad, which  road 
goes  through  Tuscumbia,  only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty 
miles  above,  intersecting  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson. 

"  '  The  Tennessee  River  was  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh,  on  the  shoalest  bar, 
and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months,  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats 
that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

"  '  It  follows  from  the  above  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in  the  West, 
or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the  superiors 
in  command.' 

"  '  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Colonel  Scott,  with  his  uncommonly  acute  and  practi- 
cal mind  saw  at  a  flash  the  immense  value  of  the  paper,  and  desired  me  to  leave  it  with  him, 
which  I  did,  remarking  that  I  had  gathered  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  my  country, 
and  had  brought  it  to  him  that  he  might  use  it  for  that  end,  if,  in  his  superior  judgment,  he 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance.  1  informed  Captain  Scott,  of  Saint  Louis,  what  action  I 
had  taken,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  I  received  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract  : 

"  '  I  assure  you  I  felt  flattered  at  the  approval  you  say  my  views  of  the  true  key  of  the  war 
in  the  West  met  with  from  those  in  high  position.  *  *  *  Our  gunboats  are  not  fit  to  re- 
treat against  the  current  of  the  western  rivers,  and  as  their  principal  guns  are  placed  for- 
ward they  are  not  so  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  They  have  either  to  fight  with 
their  stern  guns,  which  are  but  two  to  the  boat,  or  else  to  anchor  by  the  stern,  and  thus  lose 
all  the  advantage  that  their  motion  gives  them,  and  become  a  target  for  the  enemy,  who  will 
not  be  slow  to  find  the  range.  *  *  *  If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the  Western  States, 
you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buckner  would  be  placed  if  we  would  now  make  a  strong 
advance  up  the  Tennessee.  He  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  out  of  Kentucky,  as  if  he 
did  not,  this  force  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear,  and  force  him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
*     Our  gunboats  will  be  fit  for  service  in  about  fifteen  days  at  farthest.' 

"After  the  expedition  moved  up  the  Tennessee  River,  Mrs.  Scott  inclosed  me,  from  time  to 
time,  the  following  extracts  from  letters  received  from  her  husband  : 

"  '  In  sight  of  Fort  Henry,  Tennessee  River, 

"'February  4,  1862. 

'"I  think  that  this  move  is  the  beginning  of  the  plan  I  proposed  to  Miss  Carroll  last  fall ; 
at  least,  it  looks  so. 

' '  I  was  the  only  man  on  the  three  first  boats  that  arrived  here  who  had  ever  been  up  the 
Tennessee  River  before,  and  we  came  the  whole  way  in  the  night,  without  any  trouble,  I 
leading  the  way.  The  gunboats  left  the  morning  before,  and  had  daylight  for  it  most  of  the 
way.  The  distance  from  Paducah  is  sixty-five  miles.  We  are  now  just  over  the  line  and  in 
Tennessee.' 
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'"Four  miles  below  Fort  Henry,  Tennessee  River, 

"  '  February  6,   1862. 
"  '  No  other  casualty,  but  that  to  the  Essex,  has  occurred.     The  enemy  seemed  to  know 
that  that  was  the  only  boat  that  had  her  boilers  on  deck.' 

'"Fort  Henry,  February  7,  1862. 
"  '  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  to  Miss  Carroll,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  glad  to  find  our 
arms  on  the  move  up  the  Tennessee,  and  hope  we  shall  continue  on  until  we  reach  the  State 
of  Mississippi  when  I  think  we  may  soon  end  the  war.  By  taking-  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroad  we  will  have  command  of  their  lines  of  communication,  menacing  them  at  every 
point.  This  is  the  wedge  which,  I  think,  the  rail-splitter  knows  how  to  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.' 

'"Fort  Henry,  February  17,  1862. 

"  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  Fort  Donelsou  is  the  hardest  fight  ever  fought  on  this  continent. 
What  the  moral  effect  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  *  *  *  *  I  think  Sumner  was  right 
when  he  said  '  slavery  brutalizes  man,'  for  such  acts  as  have  been  here  perpetrated  by  the 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  troops  would  be  a  disgrace  to  devils,  especially 
the  Texas  and  Mississippi  regiments.' 

"  '  Fort  Henry,  March  6,  1862. 

"  'No  one  knows  where  we  are  going,  but  I  think  it  will  be  (according  to  what  I  proposed 
to  Miss  Carroll  last  fall)  some  two  hundred  miles  further  up,  which  will  have  the  same 
effect  on  Memphis  that  the  move  on  this  place  had  upon  Columbus  ;  for  if  you  will  take  a 
map  and  run  your  eye  up  the  Tennessee  River,  you  will  find  that  going  up  you  go  nearly 
due  South,  until  opposite  Memphis,  and  it  is  a  good  natural  road  into  Memphis,  which  can- 
not be  destroyed  ;  also  it  cuts  the  main  connection  between  East  and  West ;  this  move  will 
completely  break  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  it  will  put  the  misery  where  it 
rightfully  belongs — in  the  cotton  States.' 

"'Pittsburgh  Landing,  March  17,  1862. 

"  'I  have  not  a  doubt,  without  being  an  egotist,  but  that  my  suggestions  to  Miss  Carroll 
were  the  first  ever  made  to  the  administration  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  the  best  point 
to  attack  the  enemy  and  shorten  the  war.' 

"  From  Pittsburgh  Landing,  March  17,  1872,  Captain  Scott  addressed  me  as  follows  : 

"  'I  think  you  will  find  that,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  every  prediction  has  been  fulfilled, 
namely,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Tennessee  would  render  Columbus  and  Memphis  unten- 
able in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  it  was  our  strongest  point  of  attack  ;  this  is  proven  at 
Fort  Donelson  ;  for  had  the  gunboats  been  fighting  down  stream  they  would  most  assuredly 
have  been  taken  where  they  were  injured,'  &c,  &c. 

"  '  In  anticipation  of  the  history  of  this  civil  war,  I  deem  it  a  pleasant  duty,  on  this  the  day 
of  the  nation's  rejoicing,  to  make  known  to  the  American  people  how  much  they  are  in- 
debted to  Capt.  Charles  W.  Scott  for  the  crowning  victory  which  now  thrills  with  joy  every 
patriot  heart ;  for  when  this  history  shall  be  correctly  written,  it  will  be  obliged  to  treat  the 
campaign  up  the  Tennessee  River  as  the  turning-point  which  decided  the  triumph  of  the  Union 
over  treason  and  rebellion  ;  and  that  this  campaign  was  the  result  of  the  information  here- 
with submitted  was  fully  confirmed  by  conversation  with  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  the  last  of  May,  1862,  to  whom  the  country  is  incalculably  indebted  for  in- 
augurating the  movement. 

"  ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

"  Maryland,  April  10,  1865." 

Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  June  27,  1876. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  communication,  signed 
Anna  Ella  Carroll,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  April  12,  1865,  on  file  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Witness  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  my  office,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

A.  R.  SPOFFORD, 

Librarian  of  Congress, 

By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 

Q.  You  were  the  author  of  this  letter  of  the  23d  of  May,  1864,  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  letter  was  put  in  evidence  as  follows  : 
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"A  claim  to  Miss  Carroll's  claim. — A  charge  that  Miss  Carroll  purloined  the  plan  of  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

"  Sir  :  An  article  appeared  in  your  columns  recently,  calling1  attention  to  the  claim  of  a 
Miss  Carroll  for  originating  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  as  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  do  an  injustice  to  any  one,  or  that  you  would  lend  your  columns  to  assist 
a  fraud  or  further  an  unjust  claim,  I  beg-  leave  to  say  that  I  claim  to  have  originated  that 
movement  in  November,  1861,  in  a  letter  sent  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  the 
18th  of  November,  and  directed  to  Miss  Carroll's  care,  as  she  represented  herself  to  me  as 
a  secret  agent  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  collect  information,  and  I  was  assured  by 
those  accompanying  her  that  such  was  the  case.  She  has  since  published  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  merely  changing-  the  address,  as  her  own  production,  and,  thinking  I  am 
out  of  the  way,  she  has  the  effrontery  to  claim  remuneration  for  it. 

"  I  have  never  made  any  claim  for  remuneration  for  doing  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty, 
although  I  lost  by  doing-  so.  Many  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  cause,  so  I  felt  recompensed 
when  my  humble  services  were  beneficial  to  it.  What  I  did  is  known  to  the  commanding- 
officers  that  I  served  under,  and  I  can  refer,  with  pride,  to  him  that  the  nation  has  hon- 
ored with  its  highest  gift;  also  to  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  and  Capt.  Frank  Ramsey,  of  the  Navy, 
who  will  each  testify  that  I  did  my  whole  duty  in  whatever  position  I  was  placed.  But 
while  I  make  no  claim  for  doing  my  duty,  I  do  make  a  distinct  claim  for  an  invention  that 
enabled  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  West  at  a  great  deal  less  cost  than  it 
could  have  done  without  such  invention,  viz,  the  shields  to  protect  the  pilots  from  the 
enemy's  riflemen  stationed  along  the  shores  ;  and,  also,  for  the  invention  of  the  signal 
spstem  in  use  on  our  western  rivers,  that  is  acknowledged  to  have  done  more  to  save  life 
and  property  than  anything  since  the  invention  of  steam  ;  and  I  shall  present  a  distinct 
claim  for  remuneration  for  those  two  inventions  at  an  early  date. 

"CHARLES  M.  SCOTT. 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  May  23,  1874.  " 

Miss  Carroll  began  to  solt-soap  me  up  about  it,  and  told  me  that  the  object  in  publishing 
that  article  was  to  manufacture  public  opinion  for  me,  and  then  she  and  Judge  Evans 
would  put  in  a  claim  to  Congress,  in  my  name,  and  engineer  it  through,  and  I  would  divide 
with  them.  That  was  the  statement  to  me.  I  refused  in  toto.  I  told  them  I  had  done 
nothing  but  my  duty,  and  all  I  asked  was  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  my  cotton  ;  so  the 
thing  dropped  right  there.  A  year  or  two  afterward  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  about  Miss 
Carroll's  claim.     That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  What  became  of  your  cotton  claim  ?  Did  you  get  it  through  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  dropped 
it.  The  very  day  of  the  death  of  Lincoln  I  presented  my  papers  and  stated  what  they 
were.  He  said  he  would  take  them,  and  look  them  over.  I  told  him  I  had  been  there 
nearly  a  month  trying  to  get  them  through,  and  was  completely  out  of  money.  He  told 
me  it  would  make  no  difference,  that  he  would  look  over  the  papers,  and  would  send  them 
if  they  were  correct.  I  started  from  here  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  Harris- 
burgh  I  heard  of  his  death.  My  papers  disappeared.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  them,  and 
there  was  no  use  of  coming  on  and  presenting  the  claim  without  the  papers.  I  saw  this 
publication  about  Miss  Carroii's  claim,  and  I  wrote  to  her  about  it,  and  the  matter  dropped 
for  the  time.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was  her  pamphlet.  I  wrote  to  her  denouncing  it  as  a 
fraud,  and  stating  that  if  it  was  not  stopped  I  should  make  a  claim  myself  and  expose  it, 
as  I  considered  it  a  fraud.  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  her  that  she  had  published  my  first  letter 
almost  verbatim  in  her  pamphlet.  As  published  in  the  pamphlet  it  corresponds  with  the 
publication  in  the  Intelligencer  article,  but  she  gives  it  as  my  letter  in  the  Intelligencer, 
while  in  the  pamphlet  she  gives  the  same  letter  as  her  own.  The  thing  stopped  again. 
Again  I  heard  that  there  was  a  claim,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stone,  in  the  House  here,  about  a 
year  ago,  telling  him  where  he  would  find  the  documents  and  this  Intelligencer  article,  and 
denouncing  the  claim  as  a  fraud.  I  stated  that  it  was  not  Miss  Carroll  that  was  making 
the  claim,  that- she  was  merely  a  stalking-horse,  and  Judge  Evans  was  the  claimant.  That 
ended  it  at  that  time,  and  I  supposed  it  was  the  end  of  it  altogether.  I  came  on  here  this 
winter  at  the  request  of  some  steamboat  men  to  explain  a  steamboat  bill.  When  I  came 
here  I  found  that  Miss  Carroll  had  her  claim  up  again,  and  I  thought  if  it  was  going  on  so, 
the  only  way  was  to  put  in  my  claim  and  let  the  thing  come  squarely  up  on  its  merits.  I 
have  here  some  papers  that  I  want  to  put  in — Major  Gillam's  letter  and  John  Barclay's 
letter.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me,  L.  S.  Brotherton,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  county 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  State  of  Missouri,  John  Barclay,  a  resident  of  Saint  Clair  County,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  who  on  oath  states  : 

"On  or  about  the  17th  day  of  November,  1861,  I  went  on  the  steamboat  Belle  Memphis  as 
pilot,  she  being  then  engaged  as  a  Government  transport. 

"I  furthermore  testify  that   on  the   arrival  of  the  boat  at  Cairo,  my  partner  on  the  boat, 
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Charles  M.  Scott,  (pilot,)  consulted  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  sending  to  a  Miss  Carroll 
at  Washing-ton  City,  certain  information  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  My  memory  is 
that  I  told  him,  Scott,  '  he  ought  by  all  means  to  do  so.? 

"He  appeared  to  me  somewhat  undecided  as  to  which  was  best  :  to  send  it  to  her,  and, 
through  her,  to  the  heads  of  Government,  or  to  give  it  direct  to  the  commander  at  Cairo, 
General  Grant.  My  understanding  afterward  there  was  that  he  transmitted  his  papers  to 
Miss  Carroll  as  above  indicated.  On  or  about  the  19th  of  November,  Mr.  Scott  had  read  to 
me  from  papers  prepared  by  him  a  full  description  of,  first,  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  going  down  the  Mississippi  with  an  army,  as  he  suggested,  of  even  a  million  of  men, 
whereas  my  decision  was  that  all  the  armies  in  the  West  could  not  go  down  that  way. 
Secondly,  he  gave  a  description  of  the  Tennessee,  and  that  as  the  true  point  of  attack,  with 
a  synopsis  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  our  forces  taking  it.  Previous  to  this  I  had 
heard  no  suggestion  of  any  attempt  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River,  but  knowing  that  Mr. 
Scott  from  his  early  boating  experience  on  that  stream  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  and 
of  its  importance,  I  had  confidence  in  his  judgment.  The  engrossing  topic  in  the  way  of 
attacking  the  enemy  at  this  time  being  the  Mississippi  River  expedition,  I  am  satisfied  his 
plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  was  sent  to  Miss  Carroll  in  November,  for  I  saw  her  letter 
responsive  thereto. 

"  On  or  about  the  15th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Scott  showed  me  a  letter  from 
Miss  Carroll  in  which  she  stated  to  him  that  every  statement  he  had  made  was  verified  in 
the  surveyor-general's  office,  and  that  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  River  was  to  be 
carried  out.     This  I  state  from  a  general  memory  of  the  matter. 

"Mr.  Scott  and  myself  consulted,  at  length,  as  to  the  propriety  of  showing  the  whole  cor- 
respondence to  General  Grant,  who  was  at  that  time  commander  at  Cairo.  He,  Scott, 
thought  it  was  right  that  General  Grant  should  know  of  the  contemplated  movement,  so  as 
to  enable  him,  the  general,  to  secure  a  command  in  it,  and  I  warmly  advised  him  to  do  so. 

•'Then,  Mr.  Scott  took  the  correspondence  and  plan  and  said  he  was  going  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  general,  and  very  soon  thereafter  he  informed  me  that  he  had  done  so. 
And  now  I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  ever  felt,  that  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Scott,  is  due  the  ori- 
ginating of  the  campaign  up  the  Tennessee. 

"JOHN  BARCLAY. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  November,  3871. 

[seal  L.  S.  BROTHERTON, 

|  "  Notary  Public,  Saint  Louis  County,  Missouri." 

MAJOR  GILLAM'S   STATEMENT. 

"  I  was  a  major  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers.  I  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Holt  in  Kentucky,  opposite  Cairo,  111.,  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, 1861.  I  frequently  met  Captain  Charles  M.  Scott,  and  having  been  acquainted  with 
him  previously,  we  had  frequent  conversations  in  regard  to  the  movements  to  be  made  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  At  that  time  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  we  were  going  down  the 
Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Scott  strenuously  opposed  it  in  our  conversations,  and  emphatically 
declared  we  could  not  go  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  million  of  men  if  the  different  de- 
fensible points  were  resolutely  defended  by  ]5,000  resolute  men  to  each  point,  but  that, 
by  advancing  up  the  Tennessee  River,  we  would  either  force  the  evacuation  or  surrender 
of  every  defensible  position  on  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  we  could  go  up  the  Tennes- 
see;  this  included  Memphis  and  all  above  Randolph,  Fort  Pillow,  No.  10,  and  Columbus. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  with  the  gunboats  to  keep  the  river  open  below,  and  our  Army 
well  secured  on  the  river  as  close  to  Corinth  as  possible,  breaking  the  railroad,  we  would 
not  only  secure  the  Mississippi,  but  seriously  threaten  Mobile  and  Montgomery  by  the  way 
of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers  on  the  south,  Nashville  on  the  north,  and  assist  the 
loyal  men  of  East  Tennessee.  Scott  also  claimed  that  there  was  always  as  much  average 
depth  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  to  Big  Bend  Shoals  as  there  was  in  the  Ohio,  and  that  it 
had  the  further  advantage  of  not  being  obstructed  by  ice  in  winter. 

"About  the  middle  of  November,  1861,  Scott  read  to  me  a  long  communication  embodying 
his  views,  with  a  description  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  by  going  down  the  Missis- 
sippi as  well  as  those  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  character  of  the  country  lying  between  aud 
up  to  Chattanooga,  also  to  Mobile.  All  of  which  Scott  claimed  to  have  been  over  several 
times,  and  which  from  my  own  observations  and  information  from  others  1  have  since  found  to 
be  correct.  This  communication  Scott  nformed  me  he  was  going  to  forward  to  the  War 
Department. 

"  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after  this  conversation  Scott  showed  m  5  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington, in  which  it  was  stated  that  his  communication  had  been  received  and  laid  before 
Scott,  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Tom  Scott,)  and  that  he  was  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  at 
the  information  it  contained,  which,  if  found  to  be  correct,  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Government,  but  that  Andy  Johnson  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Tennessee  was  not  navigable.  The  letter  also  requested  Captain  Scott  to  write  again  such 
further  information,  and  that  it  would  be  laid  before  the  War  Department  at  once. 
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"About  the  loth  of  December,  1861,  I  met  Captain  Scott  and  he  showed  me  another  lette 
from  Washington,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  information  that  he  had  furnished  had 
been  found  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  was  resolved  on. 
Scott  consulted  with  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  showing  this  information  to  Grant,  as  he 
thought  that  justice  had  not  been  shown  Grant  in  regard  to  the  Belmont  affair,  and  he 
thought  that  by  furnishing  him  (Grant)  this  information,  it  would  enable  him  to  get  com- 
mand of .  the  expedition.  I  counseled  him  to  do  it,  and  the  next  time  we  met  he  informed 
me  he  had  done  so.  I  found  that  every  statement  made  to  me  by  Captain  Scott  was  cor- 
rect as  regards  the  Tennessee,  and  I  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  is  more 
.indebted  to  him  for  the  victories  that  followed  our  advance  np  the  Tennessee  than  any  other 
human  being,  and  hope  that  even  at  this  late  day  justice  may  be  done  to  him  for  services 
that  in  these  results  were  second  to  none  rendered  by  any  other. 
"  Respectfully, 

"BARCLAY  C.  GILLAM. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1876. 

"EPHRAIM  J.  PEMBERTON, 
"  County  Judge,  Schuyler  County,  Illinois. 

Here  is  a  communication  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  by  a  man  named  McQuirk,  with 
whom  I  was  stopping  in  Ohio  : 

[Communicated.] 

"GENERAL  BUELL  AGAIN — WHO  PLANNED  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  WEST? 

"  Editors  Commercial  :  A  writer  in  your  issue  of  the22d  claims  that  it  was  the  scintil- 
lations of  General  Buell's  military  genius  which  enlightened  the  War  Department  on  the 
'  plan  of  operations  which  opened  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  which  involved 
the  captu:e  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  causing  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Bowling 
Green,  &c.,'  and  that  Generals  Grant  and  Pope  and  Halleck  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  that 
same  splendid  genius  for  their  elevation  to  their  high  military  honors.  A  very  modest  as- 
sumption, truly,  considering  how  General  Buell  has  carried  out  his  programme. 

"Now,  sirs,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland,  of 
thirty  years'  experience,  and  who  understood  4hose  rivers  like  a  book :  who  escaped  from 
Memphis,  and  reaching  Cairo  through  Missouri,  passed  the  month  of  August,  1861,  in  my 
family.  During  this  time  we  had  several  conversations  on  the  plan  of  the  southwestern 
campaign.  He  showed  conclusively  and  laid  down  almost  precisely  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign as  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  He  had  an  interview  with  General  Pren- 
tiss, while  commandant  at  Cairo,  convincing  him  of  the  practicability  of  successfully  attack- 
ing the  rebels  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  the  only  feasible  route  was  up  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee,  and,  I  think,  expressed  the  same  views  to  General  Fremont.  The 
following  extract,  from  a  strictly  private  letter,  will  show  that  the  War  Department  was  in- 
formed by  him  of  the  feasibility  before*  General  Buell  was  even  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.     He  says  : 

"' Immediately  after  the  Belmont  affair,  I  met  a  Government  agent  from  Washington, 
who  was  in  Saint  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  Fr6mont,  and  to  obtain  such  other  useful  information  as  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  Government.  Some  one  referred  him  to  me  for  a  knowledge  of  the  river,  when  (after 
he  showed  me  his  letters  of  recommendation)  I  gave  him  all  the  information  in  my  power. 
After  I  had  satisfied  him  about  the  river,  he  asked  me  the  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  Fre- 
mont. I  told  him  it  was  divided.  Eor  myself  I  believed  I  was  deceived  in  him,  as  I  did 
not  think  he  understood  the  true  key  to  the  West,  nor  did  1  believe  any  of  our  leaders, 
either  civil  or  military,  understood  it.  On  inquiring  what  I  meant,  [  took  a  map,  and  after 
showing  him  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi,  and  how  lit- 
tle was  to  be  gained  by  it,  I  then  explained  the  advantage  of  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee 
into  the  heart  of  rebeldom,  and,  by  cutting  their  lines  of  communication,  render  their  forces 
unavailable  at  more  than  on  one  point.  As  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  to  Cairo,  he  re- 
quested me  to  commit  my  views  to  writing,  and  to  forward  them  to  his  address  at 
Washington.  This  I  did,  and  shortly  after  received  a  letter  acknowledging  its  re- 
ceipt, and  stating  that  my  views  had  been  submitted  to  the  heads  of  departments, 
and  that  they  were  astonished,  as  well  as  pleased,  at  the  information  contained,  and,  if  re- 
liable, would  be  of  much  importance  to  the  Government  ;  that  means  would  be  taken  to 
verify  it  from  other  sources,  and  that  any  additional  information  I  could  render  would  be 
acceptable." 

"The  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought  about  the  6th  or  8th  of  November.  General  Buell 
took  command  about  the  20th,  and  a  '  few  weeks  '  after  suggested  to  the  President,  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  and  General  Halleck,  that  '  plan  of  operations  '  which  ended  in  smoke.  I 
think  that  another  comparatively  unknown  individual  was  ahead  of  him  in  enlightening 
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the  War  Department  on  the  '  plan  of  operations.'  But  how  was  it  carried  out?  The  only 
redeeming  feature  was  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  that  would  have  failed  bnt  for  the  gun- 
boats. The  usual  'dilly-dally'  which  has  marked  all  of  Buell's  movements  had  well-nigh 
sacrificed  the  whole  of  Grant's  army.  With  an  army  of  six  divisions,  with  twenty-four  bat- 
teries and  seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  containing,  in  the  whole,  not  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  he  did  less  than  General  Mitchel  with  fifteen  thousand  ;  let  the  rebels  concentrate 
an  army  almost  within  striking  distance,  and  never  made  an  attempt  to  disturb  them.  He 
frittered  away  the  whole  glorious  summer  doing  nothing,  making  himself  the  sport  and 
contempt  of  his  army,  till  it  passed  into  a  by-word  that  'where  Buell  was  there  was  no 
danger!'  But  let  us  follow  him  in  his  chase  back  to  Louisville,  and  see  what  can  be  said 
of  Munfordsville — since  your  correspondent  has  become  his  apologist  for  that  disgraceful 
affair — and  with  what  energy  he  pursued  Bragg  from  Green  River. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  another  correspondent,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  had  opportunities  of 
observation  equal  to  '  J.  L.'  A  large  portion  of  Buell's  army  entered  Bowling  Green  on  the 
11th  of  September,  and  remained  till  the  15th,  and  Munfordsville  was  taken  on  the  16th.  I 
quote : 

"  'And  here,  in  my  opinion,  the  blunder,  mistake,  or  treachery  of  Buell  began.  Instead 
of  keeping  his  divisions,  which  were  consolidated,  on  the  road,  he  massed  them  in  one  tre- 
mendous camp,  and  commenced  fortifying,  as  if  the  rebels  were  going  to  attack  us  in  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  world.  Here  we  lay,  and  Bragg,  sending  a  small  force 
from  Glasgow  to  attract  our  attention,  pushed  on  with  his  main  force,  and  gained  time  to 
make  his  successful  descent  upon  Colonel  Wilder  and  his  gallant  band  at  Green  River 
bridge.  I  am  confident  that,  had  we  left  Bowling  Green  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  that  dis- 
aster to  our  cause  might  have  been  averted,  and,  probably,  Bragg's  entire  plan  of  invading 
Kentucky  frustrated.  On  Monday  evening,  the  15th  instant,  we  crossed  Barren  River,  and 
toward  evening  of  the  16th  left  the  pike,  and  started  out  to  the  right,  toward  Glasgow. 
The  road  was  narrow  and  rough  ;  the  equinoctial  storm  came  on ;  we  camped  in  the  open 
fields ;  the  wagons  could  not  come  up,  and  so  we  had  neither  supper  nor  blankets. 

"  'On  the  17th,  we  drew  three  days'  rations,  but  had  no  time  to  cook  them,  and  started  at 
1  p.  m.,  marching  till  11  p.  m.  *  *  *  We  were  in  fine  spirits  when  we  received  orders  to 
march  again  in  two  hours,  as  all  confidently  expected  a  battle  on  the  morrow  ;  but  Buell, 
our  evil  genius,  was  present,  and  the  sun  was  gilding  the  western  hills  as  we  marched  with 
colors  flying,  but  in  complete  silence,  past  the  headquarters  of  the  general  commanding. 
He  was  invisible,  as  usual,  and  we  got  not  even  a  look,  much  less  an  encouraging,  cheering 
word.  '  If  it  had  been  Mitchel,  we  shouldn't  have  gone  by  that  way,'  was  the  word  passed 
along  the  line  of  Old  Starry's  boys. 

"  'Another  thing  which  served  to  discourage  at  the  same  time  that  it  angered  us  was  meet- 
frig  the  paroled  prisoners  who  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  overwhelming  numbers 
at  the  bridge  only  the  day  before.  These  noble  men  need  no  eulogy.  Their  acts  speak 
for  them  more  eloquently  than  any  words  can  do,  and  that  defense  will  be  marked  in 
future  history  as  one  of  the  brightest,  noblest  acts  of  the  war.  But  where  will  stand 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  man  who,  with  his  impatient  thousands,  lay  idle  and  made 
not  the  slightest  effort  to  rescue  them  ?  In  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  some  brilliant 
success  may  retrieve  the  name  of  General  Buell  from  the  reproach  of  treason,  but  it 
can  never  remove  the  responsibility  and  disgrace  of  that  surrender  from  his  own  should- 
ers. But  I  wander.  We  marched  six  miles  to  a  little  village  and  cross-road,  our  di- 
vision occupying  the  extreme  right,  when  our  regiment  wras  sent  in  advance,  throwing 
out  skirmishers,  and  the  whole  division  deployed  in  line  of  battle.  All  were  eager  and 
hopeful  and  in  condition  to  make  a  gallant  fight.  About  10  o'clock  skirmishing  began 
on  the  right  and  soon  after  on  the  left,  continuing  at  intervals  all  day.  The  cavalry 
were  flying  around  in  the  road,  and  about  noon  brought  in  quite  a  squad  ot  prisoners, 
who  reported  the  enemy  crossing  Green  River.  Still  we  considered  an  attack  certain 
and  rested  easy,  thinking  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  other  divisions  getting  into 
position.  One,  two,  three  came  and  passed,  and  still  there  came  no  order  to  advance. 
We  were  getting  hungry.  Bragg  held  our  cracker  line  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  corn-fields. 
The  night  passed  quietly,  and  again  in  the  morning  we  thought  '  we  will 
certainly  move,'  but  hour  after  hour  passed  till  10  o'clock,  when  we  were  relieved  by  the 
Tenth  and  marched  to  the  rear.  Saturday  came  and  passed  and  on  Sunday  rumors  arrived 
that  the  rebels  had  escaped  us  again.  At  5  p.  m.  we  started  for  Green  River,  with  the 
assurance  that  there  was  no  one  there,  Bragg  and  his  army  having  got  three  days'  start  of 
us  on  the  road  to  Louisville.  We  marched  twelve  miles,  and,  when  the  sun  got  hot,  the 
next  morning  moved  into  the  woods,  and  lay  till  3  p.  m.,  when  we  moved  again,  and  then 
back  again.  Tuesday  morning  we  marched  nine  miles  and  overtook  McCook's  division, 
when  we  cooked  lunch  and  started  again,  marching  sixteen  miles,  to  Nolin's  Creek.  Wed- 
nesday we  marched  to  Elizabethtown  and  got  dinner,  and  on  the  afternoon  made  fourteen 
miles.  Long  ere  this  we  had  become  satisfied  that  the  rebels  had  left  the  pike,  and  that  we 
were  to  make  no  immediate  effort  to  overtake  them.  We  were  fast  becoming  worn  out, 
and  the  excitf  ment  of  pursuit  being  removed,  the  men  began  to  straggle,  and  the  road  was 
ined  with  them  from  Nolin's  Creek  to  this  place,  (Louisville.)  We  entered  the  city  just  at 
daylight  on  Friday,  the  25th,  having  been  thirty-two  days  coming  from  Huntsville,  a  dis- 
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tance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  So  Buell's  great  southern  campaign  is  ended,  and 
we  are  to-day  just  where  we  were  ten  months  ago.  Our  splendid  Army  has  done  wonders, 
and  accomplished  nothing — marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again.  Surely 
the  nation  ought  to  follow  the  Journal,  throw  up  their  hats  and  cry,  '  Great  is  Buell.'  The 
feeling  in  the  Army  is  very  bitter  against  him,  and  I  believe  he  will  never  fight  a  battle 
until  forced  to,  by  the  enemy.'' 

"  From  the  foregoing  1  think  three  conclusions  are  deducible  :  First,  Bragg  fooled  Buell 
at  Bowling  Green  and  secured  plenty  of  time  to  capture  Colonel  Wilder  and  his  five  thou- 
sand men  ;  second,  that  he  did  the  same  at  Green  River;  and,  third,  that  having  three 
days'  start  of  Buell,  he  did  not  '  precipitately '  (according  to  J.  L.)  get  out  of  Buell's  way. 
And  we  all  know  that  the  same  strategy  was  again  successfully  played  against  Buell  at 
Perryville.  If  these  trials  of  a  '  conservative  '  general  will  not  satisfy  'J.  L.,'  they  have  at 
least,  satisfied  many  who  have  dearest  friends  in  that  Army  of  the  incompetency  of  General 
Buell  to  successfully  manage  it,  and  we  rejoice  that  a  '  conservative  '  President  is  at  last  get- 
ting sick  of  '  conservative  '  generals,  who  have  done  nothing  but  waste  away  the  finest 
armies  in  the  world,  and  is  putting  live  men  in  their  places.  For  eighteen  months  conserva- 
tism has  had  its  sway,  and  what  has  it  accomplished  ?  Almost  nothing.  Let  its  opposite 
have  at  least  a  fair  trial. 

"G.  M. 

"  Westerville,  Ohio,  November  24,  1862." 

The  occasion  of  this  publication  is  as  follows  :  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  McQuirk,  in 
Ohio,  during  July  and  August  of  1871.  He  had  two  sons  in  the  Army  already,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  Union  man.  He  and  I  had  frequent  talks  about  the  war  and  the  best  points 
of  attack,  and  I  had  unfolded  my  ideas  to  him. 

The  witness  also  submitted  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  himself  to  Miss  Carroll,  protesting 
against  the  statement  contained  in  her  pamphlet,  as  follows  : 

"Saint  Louis. 

"Respected  Miss:  Your  pamphlet  came  to  hand  to-day,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  read  it  to  find  that  I  am  ignored  altogether  in  the  authorship  of 
the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  Miss  Carroll  alone  is  the  author  of  the  plan.  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  of  you  if  this  is  justice  to  me.  I  have  asked  no  pecuniary  reward  from  either  the 
Government  or  any  one  else  ;  but  I  cannot  sit  quiet  and  have  the  product  of  my  brain 
awarded  to  another  without  making  a  protest  against  it. 

"I  may  have  allowed  Colonel  Badeau  in  his  life  of  Grant  to  credit  Grant  indirectly  with 
being  the  author,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  I  should  claim  what  I  believe  is  justly 
due  me,  viz,  the  credit  of  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign. 

"In  your  pamphlet,  page  11,  you  quote  my  first  letter  verbatim  as  your  own,  and  on  page 
15,  after  distinctly  claiming,  you  again  quote  my  letter  from  before  Vicksburgh.  Now,  in 
conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  notify  you  that  if  this  claim  is  not  withdrawn  I  shall  take  means 
to  explode  it.  | 

"With  respect,  I  subscribe  myself  your  obedient, 

"CHAS.  M.  SCOTT. 
"Miss  E.  A.  Carroll." 

By  Mr.  McDougall  l 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  when  Judge  Evans  wrote  that  permit  for  you  for  that  cotton  he 
made  it  for  10,000  bales  ?—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  hand  it  to  you  to  sign  without  reading  it  to  you  ?— A.  He  handed  me  the  paper 
all  ready  for  me  to  sign.     He  did  not  read  it  to  me,  but  he  handed  it  to  me  to  read. 

Q.  And  you  read  it  and  saw  that  it  was  for  10,000  bales  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  precise  language  in  regard  to  that? — A.  I  said,  "This  is  wrong.  I 
have  no  claim  for  10,000."     I  told  him  I  had  no  right  to  it. 

Q.-  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  He  said,  "You  might  as  well  take  it ;  "  that  everybody  else 
was  doing  so ;  and  he  proposed  that  I  would  give  him  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.  What  interest  did  he  propose  you  should  give  him  ?— A.  I  have  now  forgotten  the 
amount. 

Q.  State  the  precise  language  that  he  used.— A.  I  cannot  now  state  the  precise  amount 
that  he  proposed  I  should  give  him. 

Q.  But  he  made  a  definite  proposition  to  you  to  share  a  portion  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
definite  proposition 

By  Mr.  WiLLTAMS : 

Q.  One-half,  or  one-third,  or  as  much  as  that  ?— A.  I  think  I  was  to  give  him  and  Miss 
Carroll  an  equal  half  in  it— an  equal  half  of  all  1  got  through  over  my  thousand  bales.  That 
is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Carroll  present  at  that  time?— A.  She  was  there.  It  was  down  on  F  street 
I  think. 
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Q.  What  did  she  say  in  relation  to  that  ? — A.  Nothing.  She  very  seldom  did  any  talking-. 
Judge  Evans  did  all  the  talking  between  us. 

By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  Could  she  understand  your  conversation  ? — A.  Most  of  it.  Judge  Evans  would  fre- 
quently have  to  speak  pretty  loud  to  her. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loud  talking  between  her  and  Judge  Evans  in  relation  to  this  cotton? — 
A.  No  ;  he  stated  rny  objections  to  her  rather  loud. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  in  reply  to  your  objections  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  now,  because  my 
mind  was  so  uneasy  about  other  things.  I  recollect  that  I  definitely  rejected  it.  That  is  the 
principal  point. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  acquire  this  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  of  the  country  that  lies  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi? — A.  When  I  was  a 
boy  of  thirteen  I  was  cook  on  a  keel-boat,  and  I  keel-boated  on  that  river  and  on  the  Tombig- 
bee  River,  and  in  the  season  when  the  Tennessee  would  rise  I  would  float  down  on  the  cot- 
ton-boats, landing  here  and  there,  and  in  that  way  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
points  on  the  Mississippi.  Then,  frequently  we  would  come  up  the  river  on  a  Louisville  or 
a  Saint  Louis  boat  to  Memphis,  and  walk  across  to  Eastport  or  Waterloo.  I  had  also  experi- 
ence in  keel-boating  up  the  Tombigbee  River  and  those  other  streams  in  that  country,  and 
frequently  about  the  close  of  the  season  a  big  crew  of  us  would  come  up  to  Cottonginport,  or 
wherever  it  might  be,  and  the  larger  part  of  us  would  get  paid  off,  and  would  walk  across 
through  the  Tennessee  country  to  Eastport — it  was  then  Waterloo.  Then,  I  hunted  over 
nearly  every  foot  in  that  country  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  also  served  under  old  Sam  Houston 
in  the  Texas  war,  and  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  and  I  applied  the 
one  knowledge  to  the  other,  and  originated  the  Tennessee  campaign,  or  the  idea  of  it,  from 
that  information. 

Q.  What  information  had  you  about  the  fortification's  upon  the  Mississippi  River? — A.  I 
came  up  the  river  in  June,  1861,  and  I  took  a  good  view  of  them  as  I  passed  along,  and  see- 
ing them  in  front,  and  knowing  the  country  around,  I  was  pretty  well  aware  that  I  could 
not  get  by  them. 

Q.  Had  you  been  a  keel-boatman  on  the  Tennessee  ? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  the  shoals  to  the  mouth  ? — A.  From  the  mouth  to  Chattanooga.  I  was  on  the 
first  steamboat  that  ever  went  above  the  shoals. 

By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  In  that  conversation  between  us  did  not  I  interrogate  you  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
points  on  the  Tennessee  River — as  to  whether  the  gunboats  could  go  over  the  Mussel  Shoals, 
and  did  I  not  also  interrogate  you  with  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  in  Mobile  Bay? — A. 
You  did. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  probability  of  being  able  to  move  up  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers? — A.  No,  sir  ;  nothing  that  I  understood  so  at  all.  I  suggested  the  idea  of  striking 
the  Tombigbee  River  from  Eastport,  and  using  it  for  transportation  down,  and  attacking  Mo- 
bile from  the  north. 

Q.  Did  I  not  call  your  attention  to  that  ?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  probability  of  Farragut's  fleet  passing  Dog  River  Bar  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  thing  ;  because  Farragut's  fleet  was  not  known  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Williams  : 
Q.  In  1861  ? — A.  In  1861  it  was  not  known  as  attacking  New  Orleans  or  engaged  down 
in  that  country  ;  at  least  not  that  I  had  heard  of. 
By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Evans  question  you  as  to  the  probability  of  any  fleet  being  able  to  pass  Dog 
River  Bar? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Williams  : 
Q.  In  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Evans  and  Miss  Carroll  at  Saint  Louis,  did  you  under- 
stand that  she  was  to  act  as  your  agent  in  presenting  to  the  War  Department  your  views  in 
regard  to  the  Tennessee  River  ?—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  that  you  were  to  furnish  her  information  that  she  was  to  use  on  her  own  ac- 
count ? — A.  I  understood  that  the  information  I  gave  her  was  to  be  laid  before  the  War  De- 
partment directly  from  me.  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  but  my  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
I  was  willing  to  give  it  to  the  devil  to  carry  if  I  could  get  him  to  take  it  to  the  right  persons. 
Q.  How  many  pilots  were  there  on  the  river  that  were  loyal  ? — A.  Five  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight. 

By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 
Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  was  raised  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  I  am  Irish  born. 

Q.  Hqw  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  this  country? — A.  About  three  years  old.  My 
father,  however,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

CHAS.  M.  SCOTT. 
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The  witness  submitted  in  evidence  the  following  letters : 

"  Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 

City  Point,   Va.,  March  18, 1865. 

"Captain  :  I  was  placed  in  a  position  in  September,  1861,  where  I  could  see  the  course 
pursued  by  you  at  that  stage  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  my  understanding  that  you  had  been 
an  old  Mississippi  River  pilot,  and  had  left  the  Lower  Mississippi  about  the  last  chance  that 
was  left  for  escape.  I  know  nothing  about  your  personal  sacrifices  further  than  you  have 
stated  them  to  me,  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt  these  statements.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that'at  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  your  profession  were  decidedly  disloyal,  or  at  least 
sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  you  professed  the  strongest  devotion  to  the  old  Union,  and  as 
long  as  I  remained  in  command  at  Cairo  stood  always  ready  to  conduct  either  transports  or 
armed  vessels  wherever  Government  authorities  wished  them  to  be  taken.  You  also  fur- 
nished information  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  defenses,  and  of  the  Cumberland,  which 
proved  both  correct  and  valuable. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"IT    S.  GRA.NT, 

'  Lieutenant- Gener ali 
"Capt.  C.  M.  Scott, 

'  'Mississippi  River  Pilot. ' ' 

"Mississippi  Squadron,  Flagship  Blackhawk, 

"Mound  City,  March  1,  1865. 

"  Sir  :  I  accept,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  your  leave  on  the  31st  instant,  with  much 
regret,  your  resignation  as  first-class  pilot  in  this  squadron.  But  I  cannot  withhold  my  ac- 
ceptance in  view  of  the  state  of  your  health,  the  long,  able,  and  faithful  and  willing  public 
service  you  have  rendered  in  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and 
because  you  have  provided  not  one,  but  several  substitutes,  who  are  qualified  pilots.  When 
you  wish  to  return  to  the  service  you  will  be  gladly  re-appointed.  , 

"  With  my  best  thanks  for  your  good  example  and  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"S.  P.  LEE, 
""  A.   R.   Admiral,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 
"  Charles  M.  Scott, 

"  First- Class  Pilot." 

"Pittsburgh  Landing,  April  16,1862. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Capt.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River,  has  been 
in  Government  service,  and  detained  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  until  the 
present  time,  thereby  preventing  him  from  appearing  for  examination  before  the  local  in- 
spectors of  Saint  Louis  at  the  time  required. 

"  I  will  further  state  that  Captain  Scott,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  and  interest  felt  by  him  in  the  Union  cause,  has  been  able  to  give  valua- 
ble information  from  time  to  time,  and  has  done  so  cheerfully. 

"  U.  S.  GRANT, 

"  Major- General. 
"  To  the  Bcard  of  Inspectors, 

"  Saint  Louis   Mo." 

"Washington,  June  11,  186*2. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  gave  your  document  to  Senator  Browning,  of  Illinois,  with  a  promise  ex- 
acted that  you  should  have  credit  for  your  valuable  information.     A  member  of  the  Cabinet 
advised  me  to  give  it  to  him.     I  cannot  procure  yours,  but  another  copy,  which  I  inclose, 
of  your  valuable  letter. 
"Truly,  yours, 

"  A.  E.  CARROLL." 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo., 

•'  November  5,  1871. 
"Capt.  C.  M.  Scott: 

"  Referring  to  the  Tennessee  campaign,  when  I  met  you  in  Washington  in  April,  1»65,  you 
told  me  you  showed  my  letter  to  General  Grant,  which  I  wrote  you  the  1st  of  December, 
1861,  informing  you  of  the  use  I  had  made  of  the  important  facts  which  I  obtained  from 
you  when  in  Saint  Louis,  a  memorandum  of  which  you  were  kind  enough  afterward  to  send 
me,  as  I  had  requested. 

"  My  recollection  is  very  distinct  that  you  informed  me  he  (General  Grant)  manifested 
much  surprise,  and  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  matter  before,  and  that  you  gave   him  my 
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letter.     The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  important  to  the  truth  that  all  the  facts  in  relation 
to  this  campaign  be  brought  to  light. 

"  I  will  therefore  be  obliged  if  you  will  state  your  recollection  of  what  you  said  to  me. 
"  With  much  respect, 

"MISS  CARROLL." 

[Personal  and  private.] 

"Tremont  House, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  1872. 

' '  Dear  Capt.  Scott  :  Yours  of  the  1 4th  instant  only  reached  me  to-day.  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  Mrs.  Scott,  and  fully  appreciate  your  good  wishes  in  the  matter  before 
Congress.  Under  all  the  circumstances  which  complicate  the  political  world  just  now,  it 
needs  an  immense  influence  to  carry  the  matter  through  ;  but  I  have  every  confidence  that 
success  will  result.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker  for  a  position  on  his  road,  but  be  was  full.  I 
would  not  ask  a  small  place  for  you,  because,  as  the  judge  and  myself  think,  you  could  fill 
almost  any.  Colonel  Scott  has  just  leased  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  I  have 
applied  to  him  for  a  place,  and  think  this  will  be  more  successful.  Will  send  you  and  other 
friends  a  copy  of  the  pamphlets,  and  the  rest  will  contain  the  information  you  asked. 

"  Judge  E.  will  be  here  early  in  February.  His  residence  is  at  Austin,  Tex.;  he  is  the  chief 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  I  know  he  will  be  well  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I  think  he 
will  come  direct  via  New  Orleans  to  this  city. 

•'  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  receipt  of  the  pamphlet.    Judge  Wade,  late  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who  was  chairman  of  the  '  Committee  on  the  Conduct  oi  War,'  and  knows 
all  about  it,  is  here  taking  a  main  part,  and  highly  delighted  with  it.    It  will  be  published  in 
Congress  on  Monday.     Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish. 
"  Sincerely,  your  friend, 

"MISS  CARROLL. 

"P.  S. — I  will  tell  you  soon  about  the  political  question  ;  a  change  in  affairs  seems  inevi- 
table." 

"Tremont  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 

"  February  6,  1872. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  2d  instant  is  just  received.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been 
more  surprised  than  that  you  should  say  injustice  is  done  you  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  sent 
you,  supposing  you  would  be  interested  in  the  presentation  of  the  case.  The  facts  therein 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  and  here  they  are.  In  aid  of  the  Union  and  to  obtain 
accurate  information  of  the  western  campaign,  I,  with  the  understanding  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, went  there  in  person  in  1861.  The  result  of  the  Belmont  battle  aroused  me  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  Mississippi  expedition  would  encounter.  Mrs.  Scott,  with  whom  I 
conversed,  informed  me  you  were  the  pilot  on  the  Memphis,  which  was  then  in  great  peril, 
and  I  requested  her  to  introduce  you  to  me  when  you  returned.  You  say  in  the  memoran- 
dum you  gave  me,  that  I  sent  for  you  three  times  and  wrote  a  note.  You  called.  I  inquired 
about  the  Belmont  fight,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Mississippi  River  cam- 
paign. You  told  me  there  was  not  a  pilot  on  the  river  who  did  not  believe  with  you,  that 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  open  it,  &c.  I  left  the  room  and  called  in  Judge  Evans, 
who  knew  that  whole  country  in  its  geography  and  topographical  connections.  I  requested 
him  to  interrogate  you  on  all  tb.3  westernfrivers,  especially  the  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee.  He  did  so  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  information  you  gave  was  to  my  mind 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  feeling  I  might  not  remember  all  the  facts  as  they  were 
elicited  from  you  through  the  questions  submitted  by  Judge  Evans,  I  requested  you  to  send 
me  the  substance  of  what  you  said  in  writing.  You  refused  for  some  time,  but  finally  con- 
sented and  did  so.  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  and  of  all  your  subsequent  letters.  I 
did  more  than  any  man  in  America  would  have  done.  I  gave  you  the  credit  for  that  we  drew 
from  you  in  Saint  Louis,  and  I  tried  during  the  war  to  have  you  made  surveyor  in  considera- 
tion of  the  same.  When  you  say  I  have  your  letters  in  the  pamphlet  your  greatly  err.  I 
used  the  fact  as  I  should  have  done,  and  with  a  map  in  my  parlor  in  Washington  went 
over  the  whole  ground  with  Judge  Evans,  and  should  have  made  the  same  plan  and  the  same 
proposition  to  the  Administration  to  abandon  the  Mississippi  and  adopt  the  Tennessee  if  I 
had  never  got  any  communication  from  you  whatever.  When  all  the  Tennessee  River  was 
known  to  me  as  having  greater  advantages,  I  had,  with  Judge  Evans's  assistance,  all  the  in- 
formation to  enable  me  to  write  a  proposition  and  influence  enough  to  secure  its  adoption  by 
the  Government.  The  main  statement  of  Judge  Evans,  which  you  saw  in  Saint  Louis,  gives 
you  full  credit  for  the  service  you  rendered  me  in  bringing  about  the  result.  Indeed,  be  does 
more  ;  he  wholly  ignores  his  own  claim,  for  but  for  his  general  knowledge  and  interroga- 
tories the  information  I  was  seeking  would  not  have  been  gained.  Furthermore,  you  only 
had  heard  of  me  as  an  author,  and  you  had  no  more  conception  of  my  object  in  seeking  you 
further  than  the  natural  one  of  an  intelligent  inquirer,  much  less  did  you  know  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  influence  to  change  the  military  movements  of  the  Army. 
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"As,  then,  regards  the  Vicksburg  letter,  I  am  prepared  to  make  affidavit  that  you  had  no 
more  to  do  with  that  letter  than  though  you  had  never  existed.  That  letter  you  never  saw 
until  in  the  pamphlet. 

"I  submitted  that  paper  and  map  unseen  by  any  mortal  eye,  except  Judge  Evans.  I  had 
not  a  suggestion  from  you  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  all  your  letters. 

"  I  repeat,  that  I  have  done  you  the  fullest  justice,  aud  if  the  claim  succeeds  you  will  find 
me  just  as  magnanimous  as  my  whole  course  has  been  to  you.  You  can  in  no  way  damage 
me  personally.  Anything  you  might  state  might  embarrass  my  success  with  Congress ; 
that  is,  one  disposed  to  be  an  enemy  might  use  any  statement,  but  the  facts  will  ever  remain 
that,  so  far  as  the  information  you  possessed  being  made  the  means  of  producing  the  result, 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  but  for  myself  it  could  never  have  been  utilized  and  made  effi- 
cacious, and  you  had  no  idea  that  we  would  until  I  informed  you  from  W . 

"Judge  E.  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  will  be  here  in  a  few  days. 

"  Some  ill-informed  party  may  have  suggested  that  you  have  not  had  justice.  My  whole 
course  proves  the  contrary  toward  you,  and  so  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  you,  it  would  by 
no  possibility  do  you  any  good,  but  in  every  way  tend  to  injury.  I  think  I  have  made 
myself  explicit.     I  hope  so. 

"With  best  regards  for  Mrs.  Scott  and  friends,  sincerely, 

"  MISS  CARROLL. 

"Capt.  C.  M.  Scott." 

"Tremont  House, 

"Washington,  February  8,  1872. 

"  My  Dear  Captain  Scott:  In  my  letter  in  answer  to  yours  I  should  have  referred  you 
to  Judge  Evans  in  regard  to  my  pamphlet.  I  inclosed  him  your  letter,  which  I  think  will 
more  than  surprise  him.  It  would  not  have  been  likely  that  I  did  not  understand  myself 
when  I  came  before  Congress,  or  that  I  should  have  sent  the  first  publication  of  the 
pamphlet  to  you  and  others  in  Saint  Louis,  had  there  been  any  possibility  of  its  being  liable 
to  the  charge  of  injustice  to  yourself.  Everything  published  and  written  has  been  seen  in 
the  committee  who  gave  me  the  report,  and  that  report  gives  you  the  fullest  justice,  as  does 
my  forthcoming  book. 

"  The  pamphlet  was  for  Congress,  and  not  the  place  to  have  introduced  the  evidence  in 
report.  Any  attempt  to  antagonize  could  not  further  damage  than  to  give  something  for 
enemies  to  the  claim  to  seize  upon — this  you  can  rely  upon — while  it  would  forfeit  my 
friendship,  and  in  the  event  of  success  my  ability  to  show  my  kindest  appreciation  for 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Scott. 

"Yours,  sincerely." 

"Tremont  House, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1872. 
"  Dear  Captain  Scott  :  I  have  been  waiting  the  arrival  of  Judge  Evans  before  reply- 
ing to  your  letter,  and  he  having  been  unexpectedly  detained  in  Texas,  has  only  at  last 
arrived.  I  read  to  him  your  letter  and  paper  inclosed.  He  expresses  the  most  friendly  re- 
gard for  you,  and  says  he  will  give  your  communication  immediate  attention  and  see  what 
can  be  done,  and  will  write  you  in  a  few  days. 

"  I  shall  have  to  inclose  this  to  the  care  of  Mr.  McCoy,  as  I  have  mislaid  your  number, 
and  it  is  not  in  your  last  letter. 

"  My  regards  for  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"MISS  CARROLL." 

"Washington  City,  July  24,  1863. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  7th  instant  reached  me  yesterday,  and  afforded  me,  as 
usual,  pleasure  and  edification.  I  fully  appreciate  all  your  views,  and  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion true  that  the  suggestions  made  by  you  to  me  have  proved  of  more  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  all  others  beside.  I  have  recorded  your  name  in  the  Department  and  in  the 
history  which,  in  due  time,  will  emanate  from  myself,  if  it  shall  please  Providence  to  spare 
my  life.  I  have  been  at  the  North  for  several  months,  and  only  reached  here  in  time  to  re- 
ceive your  letter.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  long  silence,  for  my  letters  are  for- 
warded where  I  may  happen  to  be,  when  not  here.  I  retain  all  your  letters  and  those  also 
sent  from  Mrs.  Scott.  Your  services  to  the  Government  have  and  are  purely  invaluable, 
and  knowing  your  ardor  and  demonstrated  courage  and  heroism  I  was  really  apprehensive 
that  something  had  occurred  which  I  feared  to  learn.  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  hear  from  you 
and  learn  your  views  at  the  present  time.  I  hope  you  will  write  as  often  as  possible  and 
give  me  all  the  information  you  can,  and  which  I  value  far  more  than  what  I  get  from  the 
ordinary  correspondents  of  the  press.     I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Scott  in  a  few  days. 

"Trusting  you  may  escape  all  the  calamities  incident  to  your  position  and  enjoy  a  rich 
reward  for  all  your  love  and  sacrifice, 

"I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

"  ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

"C.  M.  Scott,  Esq." 
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"Washington,  February  13,  1864. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  Dot  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  in  many  months. 
Your  last  was  dated  in  July,  from  Vicksburgh  ;  you  had  then  joined  the  naval  squadron  on 
the  Mississippi.  I  answered  immediately,  and  have  since  written.  Last  week  I  wrote 
Mrs.  Scott  to  inquire  what  the  reason  was  that  I  did  not  hear  from  you  again.  I  have  very 
much  to  write  of  importance  to  you  at  this  time.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once,  if  you 
please,  and  give  me  your  present  views  on  the  war,  as  fully  and  freely  as  you  possibly  can. 
I  am  in  this  city  for  the  present  season,  and  your  letters  addressed  here  will  reach  me 
promptly. 

"Most  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

'A.  E.  CARROLL." 

"  437  E  Street,  near  Seventh  Street, 
"Near  General  Post-Office  Department,  March  22,  1865. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  20th  instant,  and  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  call  ;  indeed,  I  beg  you  not  to  leave  this  city  until  I  see  you.  It  may 
be  of  great  importance. 

"Truly,  your  friend, 

"MISS  CARROLL,  of  Md. 

"  The  name  on  the  door  is  M.  M.  McGregor,  437  E  street  north. 

"Please  call  immediately  if  you  receive  this  before  half  past  3  p.  m.  If  you  intend  to  re- 
main here  in  this  city,  at  7  o'clock  this  evening.  But  don't  leave  without  calling  ;  and  if 
you  go  to-day  call  any  hour. 

"A.  E.  C." 

[Private.  1 

"Dear  Captain:  I  forgot  to  give  you  a  friendly  caution,  which  is  not  to  allude  to  your 
business  here  or  to  cotton  in  any  shape,  for  the  reason  that  the  Treasury  Department  gives 
all  its  instructions  secretly,  and  they  do  this  to  cut  off  all  illicit  trade.     Everything  on  this 
subject  is  confidential.     I  will  explain  fully  when  I  see  you  about  10  in  the  morning. 
"  Your  friend, 

"A.  E.  C." 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  437  E  Street. 

11  April  27,  1865. 
"As  I  have  not  heard    from  you,  I  conclude   to  send  you  at  once  the  authority  from  the 
Government  to  bring  out  your  own  cotton  free  from  all  tax,  and  have  telegraphed  you    that 
they  are  inclosed  to  Hon.  E.  Bates  as  agreed — not  knowing  your  address. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"A.  E.  CARROLL. 
"  Capt.  Charles  M.  Scott, 

'•  Saint  Louis,  Mississippi  Pilot." 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  July  30,  1868. 
"Dear  Colonel:  If  you  can  give  the  bearer  of  this,  Captain  C.M.Scott,  employment 
on  one  of  the  snag-boats,  you  will  reward  a  truly  patriotic  man.  Captain  S.  is  one  of 
the  very  few  Union  pilots  who  stood  ready  in  1861  to  help  the  Government,  and  to  de- 
nounce treason.  He  was  with  me  at  Cairo  that  year,  and  was  always  ready  to  run  a  boat 
wherever  it  was  wanted,  regardless  of  danger.  I  have  no  doubt  but  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government  then  tells  against  him  in  his  profession  now,  and  makes  the  stronger  reason 
why  the  Government  should  employ  him. 

"  I  would  be  well  pleased  if  you  could  give  Captain  Scott  a  good  place. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"U.  S.  GRANT, 

"  General. 
•'  To  Colonel  McComb, 

"  United  States  Engineer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio." 

We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  her  pamphlet,  page  3,  and 
ask  them  to  compare  the  letter  she  claims  to  have  laid  before  the  Government,  on  November 
30, 1861,  and  the  letter  of  mine  that  she  published  in  her  communication  to  the  National 
Intelligencer,  on  April  12,  1865,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  presented,  marked  12  to  21, 
inclusive.  The  particular  letter  begins  on  page  14  and  ends  on  page  17.  And  again  on 
page  9  of  her  memorial,  she  acknowledges  herself  as  an  agent  of  the  War  Department,  thus 
corroborating  my  testimony  of  her  and  Judge  Evans  having  informed  me  that  they  were  such 
agents,  which  they  now  deny. 
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Washington,  July  11,  1876. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scott,  L.  D.Evans  made  the  following  addi- 
tional statement: 

Without  any  definite  recollection  as  to  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  claimed,  or  the  na- 
ture of  his  claim,  I  wish  now  to  say  that  the  imputation  that  I  made  any  definite  proposi- 
tion to  him  to  make  out  a  claim  for  a  larger  number  of  bales  than  he  was  entitled  to  is  ab- 
solutely untrue,  and  Captain  Scott  knows  that  it  is  untrue. 

I  may  have  suggested  the  form  for  his  application,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  doing  so. 
If  I  did  it  was  for  Miss  Carroll,  and  is  in  her  handwriting.  Doubtless  it  was  understood 
that  in  the  event  of  Captain  Scott's  recovering  his  cotton,  he  was  to  pay  a  certain  per  cent, 
to  Miss  Carroll ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  it. 

I  sent  no  note  of  invitation  for  Captain  Scott.  I  had  no  reason  for  desiring  to  see  him  ; 
and  certainly  would  not  have  seen  him  but  for  the  fact  that  Miss  Carroll  reported  to  me  what 
he  had  said  as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River.  If  Captain  Scott  had  at  that 
time  a  plan  of  campaign  which  he  had  matured,  and  kept,  he  did  not  reveal  it  to  me. 

I  did  not  ask  him  to  write  out  any  plan  to  the  War  Department  to  be  sent  to  the  care  of 
Miss  Carroll. 

I  did  not  state  that  she  and  myself  were  agents  of  the  Government,  or  that  she  was  leav- 
ing with  dispatches  for  Washington.  I  solemnly  state  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  he  had 
no  plans — no  definite  conception,  immediate  or  remote — that  wculd  follow  upon  the  military 
movements.  He  had  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  Missis- 
sippi expedition ;  his  knowledge  of  that  river,  as  also  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee, 
was  full  and  accurate.  I  deemed  the  information  most  important  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulties  of  the  Mississippi,  the  number  of  the  bluffs  from  Cairo  to  Baton  Rouge 
the  character  of  the  contiguous  lands,  whether  swamps  or  overflowed,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  bluffs  were  fortified,  and  some  of  them  very  strongly  ;  the  average  current, 
and  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  and  the  head  of 
gunboat  navigation  on  those  rivers  ;  the  draught  and  speed  of  the  gunboats. 

This  was  the  sum  of  the  information  he  communicated  in  that  conversation  which  I 
deemed  important,  and  requested  him  to  write  down  for  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  had  stated  it 
was  her  purpose  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  Government  to  change  the  plan  of  campaign. 

Scott  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  I  held  any  commission  from  the  Government.  No 
one  knew  this  outside  the  State  Department  but  General  Fremont,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
Seward's  letter  to  him  in  reference  to  my  mission  was  published,  some  time  in  1862,  that  it 
became  known. 


Appleby,  September  22,  1861. 

My  Dear  Miss  C. :  I  will  thank  you  very  much  if  you  will  send  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
copies  of  your  Reply  to  Breckinridge,  with  bill  of  expenses  for  the  same.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  that  you  should  furnish  your  publications  gratis  an}7  longer.  I  told  our  friends  in 
Baltimore  last  week  that  the  Union  State  Committee  must  go  to  work  and  send  your  docu- 
ments over  the  entire  State  if  they  expect  to  carry  this  election.  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr.  Fickey, 
of  the  committee,  said  they  would  make  application  to  you  immediately  and  pay  for  all  you 
can  supply.  No  money  can  ever  pay  for  what  you  have  done  for  the  State  and  the  country 
in  this  terrible  crisis,  but  I  trust  and  believe  the  time  will  come  when  all  will  know  the  debt 
they  owe  you. 

I  saw  the  doctor  yesterday  ;  said  the  family  were  all  well.  My  family  send  their  warm- 
est regards  to  you. 

Please  excuse  brevity,  and  believe  me,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

THOS.  H.  HICKS. 


Baltimore,  October  2,  1861. 

Miss  Carroll  :  If  you  could  let  me  have  more  of  your  last  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  Breck- 
inridge, I  could  use  them  with  great  effect.  I  have  distributed  from  my  house  on  Camden 
street  all  the  committee  could  furnish  me.  I  set  my  son  at  the  door  with  paper  and  pencil, 
and  five  hundred  men  called  for  it  in  one  day.  These  men  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
city,  wanting  to  know  which  army  to  enter.  Please  send  as  many  as  you  can  spare.  They 
go  like  hot  cakes. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  « 

JAMES  TILGHMAN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October '3,  1863. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  of  Maryland, 
informing  me  she  is  going  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  a  comparative  stranger,  and  desh- 
ing  an  introduction  to  some  one  of  the  eminent  publicists  of  your  famous  city. 
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I  venture  to  present  her  to  you,  sir,  first,  as  an  unquestionable  lady  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal standing  and  family  connection;  second,  as  a  person  of  superior  mind,  highly  culti- 
vated, especially  in  the  solids  of  American  literature,  political  history,  and  constitutional 
law  ;  third,  of  strong  will,  indomitable  courage,  and  patient  labor  ;  guided  by  the  light 
of  her  own  understanding,  she  seeks  truth  among  the  mixed  material  of  other  minds,  and, 
having  found  it,  maintains  it  against  all  obstacles  ;  fourth  and  last,  a  writer  fluent,  cogent, 
and  abounding  with  evidence  of  patient  investigation  and  original  thought.  I  commend 
her  to  your  courtesy,  less  for  the  delicate  attentions  proper  for  the  drawing-room  than  for 
the  higher  communion  of  congenial  students  alike  "devoted  to  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth." 

With  the  greatest  respect,  1  remain,  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

EDWARD  BATES. 
Hon.  Isaac  Hazlehurst, 

Philadelphia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1874. 

Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  did  not  receive  your  polite  note  and  the  pamphlet  in  relation  to 
your  claim  till  this  morning.  *  *  *  The  statement  of  your  case  is  very  strong,  both 
as  to  the  clear  proof  of  "  value  received  "  from  you  by  the  Government,  and  on  which  was 
founded  its  promise  to  pay,  and  as  to  the  favorable  opinions  of  your  literary  and  military 
services  expressed  by  leading  men.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  woman,  not  born  to 
sovereign  sway,  has  done  so  much  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  her  country,  and  that  not 
by  cheap  valor,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  but  by  rare  mental  ability.  As  a  Marylander,  I  am  proud 
that  the  "  Old  Maryland  Line  "  was  so  worthily  represented  by  you  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Union. 

You  would  have  had  your  substantial  reward  long  ago  but  for  the  very  absurd  opinion  that 
by  some  fixed  mysterious  law  of  nature,  the  labor  done  by  women  is  worth  less  than  precisely 
similar  labor  done  by  men.  You  should  persist  in  your  just  claim,  if  only  to  establish  the 
principle  that  the  value  of  work  should  be  estimated  according  to  its  merits,  and  not  with 
reference  to  the  worker.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  your  demand  on  the  Government, 
you  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  people.  ., 
Very  respectfully, 

SAM'L  T.  WILLIAMS. 


Buffalo,  November  25,  1871. 

My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  remember  well  your  visit  to  this  city  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
and  your  criticisms  on  the  military  operations  in  the  West.     I  cannot,  after  such  a  distance 
of  time,  recall  the  details  of  your  conversation,  but  I  see  you  have  a  strong  report  on  the 
matter,  and  sincerely  hope  you  may  be  successful  with  Congress. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


Washington  City,  April  — ,  1862. 

My  Dear  Lady:  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  last  number  of  your  able  essays  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  President  paid  you  a  very  handsome  compliment  in  the  cabinet 
meeting  yesterday  in  reference  to  your  usefulness  to  the  country.  He  handed  your  views 
on  colonization  and  the  proper  point  to  initiate  the  colony,  which  he  said  he  had  requested 
of  you,  to  Secretary  Smith,  and  said  you  had  given  him  a  better  insight  into  that  whole 
question  than  any  one  beside,  and  you  had,  on  his  inquiry,  suggested  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment as  proper  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  advised  the  Secretary  to  get  into  communication 
with  you.  This  was  no  more  than  your  desert,  but,  coming  from  the  President  in  cabinet 
meeting,  it  was  as  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  as  it  is  now  to  communicate  this  to  you. 
With  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  BATES. 
9 


House  of  Representatives,  May  13,  1862. 
Miss  Carroll  :  I  send  a  package  by  your  servant  which  came  here  yesterday,  I  sup- 
pose, as  I  had  the  honor  to  frank  some  of  your  documents  from  here.     If  you  will  excuse 
my  poor  writing,  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  about  you  last  night.     I  was  there 
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with  some  seven  or  eight  members  of  Congress  and  others,  when  a  note  and  box  came  from 
you,  with  products  from  Central  America.  He  seemed  much  delighted,  and  read  your  letter 
out  to  us  and  showed  the  contents  of  your  box.  He  said,  "This  Anna  Ella  Carroll  is  the 
head  of  the  Carroll  race.  When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written,  she  will  stand  a  good  bit 
taller  than  ever  old  Charles  did."  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  this. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  MITCHELL. 


[Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  100,  Forty-first  Congress,  second  session.] 

Petition  of  Anna.  Ella  Carroll,  praying  compensation  for  suggesting   certain  flans  of  op- 
eration for  the  armies  of  the   United  States  during  the  late  war. 

March  31,  1870. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 

assembled  : 

Your  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  being  convinced  at  the  inception  of 
the  rebellion  that  it  would  demand  for  its  overthrow  the  united  exertions  of  all  patriots  of 
every  capacity,  hesitated  not  to  devote  all  her  energies  wholly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union ; 
and,  to  this  end,  wrote  and  published,  at  her  own  expense,  continuously,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  and,  as  opportunity  offered,  communicated  throughout  the  struggle  im- 
portant facts  and  suggestions  to  those  who  were  officially  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  for  some  months  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  adminis- 
tration were  not  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been 
devised.  In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  this  exigency,  your  memorialist  made  a  tour  to  the 
West  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and,  after  careful  observation,  became  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  expedition  then  in  course  of  preparation  to  descend  the  Mississippi  could  not  suc- 
ceed, and  from  information  elicited  from  steamboat  pilots,  and  other  practical  men  wrho  were 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  that  country,  she  was  convinced  that  the  Tennessee  River 
was  the  only  way  to  penetrate  the  vitals  of  the  rebellion  with  our  then  available  forces. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  our  Government  to  adopt  the  Tennessee  River  instead  of 
the  Mississippi,  she  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  the  paper,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  an- 
nexed. That  distinguished  official  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  and  said  he  had  no 
doubt  but  she  was  right ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  expedition  he  informed  her  that  she 
had  saved  the  country  incalculable  millions,  and  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  Congress.  Your  memorialist  is  not  advised  as  to  how  that  paper  was  used  by  the  War 
Department,  but  she  does  believe  that  it  caused  the  Tennessee  River  to  be  adopted  as  the 
strategical  line  in  1862,  and  thereby  influenced  most  materially  the  destinies  of  the  war. 

Therefore,  if  the  facts  hereia  recited  shall,  upon  the  investigation  of  Congress,  prove  to 
be  well  grounded,  your  memorialist  would  respectfully  ask  for  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  service. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

March  '^5,  1870. 


Copy  of  paper  laid    before  Hon.    Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  by  Miss  A> 

E.  Carroll,  November  30,  1861. 

The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  grave  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee  River. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  eastern  part,  or  farming  interests  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  are 
generally  loyal,  while  the  middle  and  western  parts,  or  what  are  called  the  planting  dis- 
tricts, are  in  sympathy  with  the  traitors,  but,  except  in  the  extreme  western  parts,  the  Union 
sentiment  still  lives.  Now  all  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the 
Mississippi  River  is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that 
river  many  battles  must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be 
made  on  the  enmy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and 
is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by 
the  river  from  Paducah  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be 
taken  without  great  danger  aud  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  tact  that  our  boats ^ 
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if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away 
from  the  relief  of  our  friends,  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun 
the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his 
supplies. 

Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger  :  for,  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy' s  lines  in  two,  by  reach- 
ing the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hundred 
miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles  north- 
east, and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement  in 
this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire  the  loyal  hearts 
in  East  Tennessee,  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well  exe- 
cuted, it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the 
rebels  ground  their  hopes  of  success;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an 
arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and 
if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight 
miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tus- 
cumbia, only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  in- 
tersecting with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennessee  River 
has  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  "shoalest"  bar,  and,  during  the  fail, 
winter,  and  spring  months,  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  follows  from  the  above  tacts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key 
to  the  war  in  the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  un- 
derstood by  the  superiors  in  command. 


Senate  report  No.  339,  Forty-first  Coagress,  third  session.     In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  2, 

1871,  ordeed  to  be  printed. 

[Mr.  Howard  made  the  following  report,  (to  accompany  bill  S.  No.  1293  :) 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Militia,  to  whom  were  referred  the  memorial  and 
papers  of  Miss  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  claiming  to  have  furnished  the  Government  with  the  in- 
formation which  caused  the  change  in  the  military  expedition  which  teas  preparing  in  1861  to 
descend  the  Mississippi  River  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee  River,  submit  the  following  re- 
port : 

Miss  Carroll  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  \Var,on 
the  30th  of  November,  1861,  the  following  paper  : 

"  The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eastern  part,  or  farming  interests  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, are  generally  loyal,  while  the  middle  and  western  parts,  or  what  are  called  the  plant- 
ing districts,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  traitors,  but  except  in  the  extreme  western  parts  the 
Union  sentiment  still  lives.  Now,  all  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate 
that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention. 
On  that  river  many  battles  must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression 
can  be  made  on  the  enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama, 
and  is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
by  the  river  from  Paducah  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the 
Mississippi.  We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  can- 
not be  taken  without  great  danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our 
boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him  and 
away  from  the  relief  of  our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have 
begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives 
his  supplies. 

"  Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,   which  lies  one  hun- 
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dred  miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement 
in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire  the  loyal 
hearts  in  East  Tennessee,  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well 
executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the 
rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success  ;  and  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"The  Tennessee  river  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touch- 
ing the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming 
an  arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and 
if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight 
miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscum- 
bia, only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersect- 
ing with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennessee  River  has 
never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  4  shoalest '  bar,  and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  follows  from  the  above  facts,  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in 
the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the 
superiors  in  command." 

That  this  plan  as  suggested  was  adopted,  we  submit  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

' '  United  States  Senate : 

"On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial ; 
which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On 
my  return  from  the  Southwest  in  1862,  I  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memo- 
rial, that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it 
entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"THOS.   A.  SCOTT. 

"Philadelphia,  June  24,  1870." 

The  affidavit  of  Hon.  Lemuel  D.Evans,  of  Texas,  at  present  chief  justice  of  that  State, 
states  that  he  was  intrusted  by  our  Government  with  a  confidential  mission  to  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  proceeded  to  Saint  Louis,  the 
then  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  and  as  the  success  of  his  mission  depended 
on  the  movements  of  the  Army  in  that  military  department,  it  became  his  business  to  obtain 
accurate  information,  aud  with  that  object  in  view  he  remained  in  Saint  Louis  until  some 
time  in  November.  This  deponent  states  that  Miss  Carroll  was  in  Saint  Louis  in  October 
and  November,  seeking  information,  as  she  claimed  and  as  he  believes,  in  aid  of  the  Union; 
that  he  held  many  conversations-  with  her  on  the  military  and  political  situation  ;  that  there 
was  boarding  in  the  same  hotel  with  Miss  Carroll  a  Mrs.  Scott,  a  lady  who  seemed  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  was  going  on,  and  whose  husband  was  then  a  pilot  on  the  steamer  Mem- 
phis, one  of  the  transports  in  the  expedition  designed  to  descend  the  Mississippi. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Scott,  came  to  the  hotel,  when 
Miss  Carroll  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  through  his  wife,  and  becoming  impressed 
with  the  value  of  his  special  knowledge,  she  requested  deponent  to  join  in  the  interview  and 
to  interrogate  Mr.  Scott,  which  he  did  at  great  length,  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  Cumberland  Rivers  ;  and  in  reply  he  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion,  in  which  all 
the   pilots  connected  with  the  expedition  concurred,  fchat  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
open  the  Mississippi  with  the  gunboats.     He  mentioned  one  pilot  who  had  been  familiar 
with  these  waters  for  forty  years.     He  stated  that  it  was  entirely  practicable  for  the  gunboats 
to  ascend,  at  favorable  stages  of  water,  the  Cumberland  to  Nashville,  and,  at  all  stages,  the 
Tennessee  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.     Miss  Carroll  requested  Mr.  Scott  to  write  down 
for  her  the  principal  facts  which  she  had  elicited,  and  also  requested  him  to  communicate  to 
her  his  observations  during  his  connection  with  the  expedition;  to  do  which  he  at  first  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  of  defective  education,  as  he  alleged,  but  finally  he  consented.     On 
Miss  Carroll's  return  from  the  West  she  prepared  apd  submitted  to  deponent  for  his  opinion 
the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  River  expedition  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial.     Being  a  native  and 
resident  of  that  section  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with 
the  Tennessee  River,  deponent  was  eonvinced  of  the  vast  military  importance  of  her  paper, 
and  advised  her  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  the  same  before  the  War  Department,  which  she 
did  on  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861. 
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"January  5,  1862. 
"Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott, 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  War: 

"  Having'  given  you  my  views  of  tbe  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
wrestern  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  stern  guns — only  two — or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  motion,  which  will  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gunboats 
at  anchor  would  be  a  target,  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve,  and  benefit  thereby. 

"  The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buckner 
would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.     He  would  be  obliged  to  back 
out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not,  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear  and  compel  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms. 
"  Very  truly, 

"ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL." 

Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  Ex-United  States  Senator  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  states  that  he  has  always  understood  that  it  was  the  information  Miss  Carroll  gave 
that  caused  the  change  in  the  expedition  that  was  to  be  sent  down  the  Mississippi  River,/rom 
that  river  to  the  Tennessee  ;  that  a  copy  of  Miss  Carroll's  paper  was  shown  him  immediately 
after  the  success  of  the  campaign,  by  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio ;  that  he  knows 
how  highly  the  information  and  services  of  this  lady  were  appreciated  by  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Stanton,  and  has  heard  them  both  say  that  she  ought  to  be  liberally  rewarded  ; 
that  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  will,  no  doubt,  corroborate 
what  he  states,  as  well  as  many  others,  and  he  knows  Secretary  Stanton  would  were  he 
living.  "Her  labors,"  he  adds,  "were  attended  with  great  expense,  as  they  extended 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war  ;  "  that  he  is  glad  to  hear  that  her  claim  is  before  Con- 
gress, and  as  her  services  were  most  beneficial  to  the  Government,  her  claim  is  just,  and  he 
hopes  will  be  liberally  considered  by  that  body. 

In  preferring  her  claim,  Miss  Carroll  says : 

"My  claim  to  having  originated  this  movement  receives  strong  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that  no  military  man  has  ever  controverted  it.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  no  educated 
gentleman  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river, 
and  run  from  the  very  center  of  the  rebellion  north,  through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  significance  of  this  knowledge  had  not  awakened  the  attention  of  any  one, 
and  my  special  claim  to  merit  is  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  Government  how  this 
knowledge  could  be  made  available.  In  preferring  my  claim  to  this  I  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility detract  from  our  brave  and  heroic  commanders,  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much  ; 
and  so  far  from  opposing  me,  I  believe  that  as  a  class  they  wTould  be  gratified  to  see  me  or 
any  one  properly  rewarded  according  to  the  part  performed  in  this  mighty  drama." 

From  the  high  social  position  of  this  lady  and  established  ability  as  a  writer  and  thinker, 
she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in  behalf  of 
liberty  and  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during  the  darkest  hours  in 
that  State's  history  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  throughout  the  struggle  were 
eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to  arouse  and  invigorate 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Some  of  these  publications  were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and 
for  this  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  pub- 
lication, which  ought  to  have  been  paid  ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  subjoin  the  following 
statement  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War: 

"Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 

"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  weTe  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority  then 
exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No  price 
was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient  liberality 
to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render." 
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On  the  loth  of  June,  1870,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard, 
United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  says  : 

"I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in 
the  year  1861  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  now  that  the  Government  ought  to  reward 
her  liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf  to  rouse  the  people  against  the  rebellious 
action  of  the  South.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some  measure  that  will  give  Miss  Car- 
roll what  she  is  certainly  entitled  to. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  highly  meritorious  services  of  Miss  Carroll  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  troubles,  and  especially  at  that  important  epoch  of  the  war  to  which 
her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in  consideration  of  the  further  tact  that  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  this  service  were  borne  by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  Congress,  and  consequently  report  a  bill  for  her  relief. 

The  above  report  is  published  by  authority  from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee of  this  Forty-second  Congress. 
July  13,  187J.' 
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Memorial  uf  Anna   Ella   Carroll,  ashing  compensation  for  service  rendered  the  United  States 

in  the  tear  of  the  rebellion. 

June  8,  J  872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  in  Congress 

assembled  : 

It  is  a  fact  well  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  1861  very  great  solicitude  was  felt  both 
by  the  Government  and  the  people  in  regard  to  the  expedition  to  open  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  also  remembered  that  that  expedition  was  changed  aud  diverted  up  the  Tennessee  River. 
On  whose  motion  or  suggestion  that  change  was  brought  about  is  less  generally  known. 

Your  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  claims  to  have  furnished  this  information  and  plan. 
From  her  memorial  to  your  honorable  bodies  on  the  28th  of  March,  1870,  she  begs  leave  to 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

u  Your  memorialist  being  convinced  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  that  it  would  de- 
mand for  its  overthrow  the  uuited  exertions  of  all  patriots,  of  every  capacity,  hesitated  not  to 
devote  all  her  energies  wholly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  ;  and,  to  this  end,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, at  her  own  expense,  continuously,  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  communicated  throughout  the  struggle  important  facts  and  suggestions  to 
those  who  were  officially  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  for  some  months  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  administra- 
tion were  not  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been  advised. 
In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in~  this  exigency,  your  memorialist  made  a  tour  to  the  West  in 
the  autumn  of  1861,  and,  after  careful  observation,  became  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  expedition  then  in  course  of  preparatian  to  descend  the  Mississippi  could  not  succeed, 
and  from  information  elicited  from  steamboat-pilots,  and  other  practical  men  who  were 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  that  country,  she  was  convinced  that  the  Tennessee  River 
was  the  only  way  to  penetrate  the  vitals  of  the  rebellion  with  our  then  available  forces  ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  our  Government  to  adopt  the  Tennessee  River  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1861 ,  the  paper  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 
That  distinguished  official  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  but 
she  was  right  ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  expedition  he  informed  her  that  she  had  saved 
the  country  incalculable  millions,  and  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  she  addressed  the  War  Department  a  second  letter,  urging 
an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  she  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Stanton  advising  the  occupancy  of  Vicksburgli.  Again,  in  October,  1862, 
she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War,  showing  that  Vicksburgh  could  not  be  reduced  by  the 
river  expedition.  This  memorial  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the 
Senate,  they  reported  unanimously,  in  January,  1871,  in  favor  of  her  claim,  which  was  made 
through  the  late  Senator  Howard,  but  Congress  adjourned  before  the  bill  was  reached. 

Since  that  time  new  testimony  has  been  secured  and  new  evidence  developed,  making 
more  manifest  the  magnitude  of  the  service  and  strengthing  her  confidence,  as  she  again  ap- 
peals to  Congress  for  its  adequate  recognition.    She  is  permitted  to  furnish  facts  and  testimony 
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from  men  of  the  highest  position,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  enjoying  the  amplest  means 
of  information. 

The  first  is  Hon.  L.  D.  Evans,  present  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  who. 
in  the  autumn  of  1861,  was  intrusted  by  our  Government  with  a  confidential  mission  to  the 
Mexican  border  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  ;  and  as  the  success  of  his  mission  depended  on 
the  movements  of  the  Army  in  the  Southwest,  it  became  his  business  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  and  with  this  view  remained  in  Saint  Louis 
until  some  time  in  November.  Judge  Evans  was  cognizant  of  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
your  memorialist  conceived  and  perfected  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Department,  which  he 
fully  and  faithfully  describes. 

The  next,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  testifies  from  his  personal 
knowledge  that  not  only  was  the  information  and  plan  that  changed  the  expedition  which  was 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  transfer  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  furnished  by  your  memorialist  and  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  he  himself  was  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  West  for  the  express  purpose  of 
contributing  his  services  in  aid  of  its  execution ;  and  that,  in  the  campaigns  which  followed, 
the  plan  of  your  memorialist  was  substantially  carried  out. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  chairman  of  the  "  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,"  and  afterward 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  had  necessarily  abundant  opportunities  of  becomiug  acquainted 
with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  whose  unquestioned  reputation  for  probity  leaves  no  doubt 
concerning  any  statement  he  may  make,  not  only  recognizes  and  indorses  the  claim  of  your 
petitioner,  hut  confirms  the  fact  that  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  did  also  < 

The  first  paper  addressed  the  War  Department  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee 
River  and  thence  south  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secre- 
of  War,  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  battles 
must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the  enemy, 
all  of  wheh  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navigable  for 
medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to  navigation 
all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Paducah 
on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should  avoid 
the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  without  great  danger 
and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  of  our  friends. 
But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have 
to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger  ;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hun- 
dred miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  Nerth  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement 
in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire  the  loyal 
hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well 
executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the 
rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"  Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east, 
touching  the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama, 
forming  an  arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ala- 
bama, and  if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is 
but  eight  miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes 
through  Tuscumbia,  only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles 
above,  intersecting  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennes- 
see River  has  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  'shoalest'  bar,  and,  during 
the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi 
the  key  to  the  war  in  the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is 
not  understood  by  the  superiors  in  command." 

The  second  paper,  urging  an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee,  bears  date  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  lebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
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again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you  ;  beside,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be 
done  by  their  stern  guns,  only  two,  or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern  they  would  lose  the 
advantage  of  motion,  which  will  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gun- 
boats at  anchor  would  he  a  target,  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve,  and  bene- 
fit thereby. 

"The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  force  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear  and  compel 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  14th  of  May,  1862, 
advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgh  : 

*  *  *  "It  will  be  the  obvious  policy  of  the  rebels  in  the  event  of  Beauregard's  defeat, 
to  send  a  large  column  into  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  country  for  subsistence, 
where  beef  and  wheat  abound.  This  can  be  defeated  by  strongly  occupying  Vicksburgh 
and  plying  a  gunboat  to  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers.     *      * 

"  Whether  the  impending  battle  in  North  Mississippi  should  occur  at  Corinth  or  within 
the  area  of  a  hundred  rniies,  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  will  retreat  by  the  Yazoo 
River  and  by  the  railroad  to  Vicksburgh,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  will  take  the  railroad 
through  Louisiana  into  Texas.  *  *  *  She  also  handed  Mr.  Watson  a  letter  on  Monday, 
giving  information  that  the  canoes,  skiffs,  and  other  transports  had  been  sent  up  the  Yazoo 
from  Memphis  and  Vicksburgh  for  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  securing  the  rebels'  re- 
treat from  our  pursuing  army." 

In  October,  J  862,  she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the 
hands  of  Hon.  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  : 

"As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  this  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the 
reason  that  the  river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank 
range  of  their  guns — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the 
batteries  that  crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the 
range  of  our  fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of 
so  little  apparent  strength  has  been  able  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to  push  a 
column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of 
the  railroad  to  New  Orleans  wrould  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as 
well  as  the  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line  ;  and  by  another  movement  of 
our  army  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Ohio  and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gunboats 
on  Mobile,  the  Confederate  forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fly  east  of  the  Tombigbee. 

"Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  that 
entire  country,  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  Confederate  army  upon  the  very  first  rise 
of  the  river,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and 
we  desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh,  and  the  Vicksburgh- 
Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  for  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

THE  CONCEPTION  AND  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

Having  placed  before  you  the  several  communications  made  to  the  Government  in  behalf 
•of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  respectfully  and  earnestly  calls  your  attention 
to  the  following  evidence  above  referred  to.  The  first  is  the  statement  of  Judge  Evans, 
present  chief-jubtice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas  : 

"Washington,  April  27,  1872. 
"  Sir  :  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
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I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  suggest  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  practicability  and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee 
River  into  Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

"It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a 
strength  and  proportion  which  the  country  Avas  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together 
with  our  failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more 
and  more  imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  mili- 
tary advantage  before  spring,  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  South,  and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the 
Union,  we  must  in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  that  would  satisfy  the 
country,  and  convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the 
rebellion. 

"To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  mili- 
tary consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of 
information  in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  186J,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  particularly  interested  in  the  success  of 
our  arms,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her  upon  the  military  and  political  situa- 
tion in  that  quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  ex- 
pedition preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  therefore  able  from  personal  knowledge  to 
state  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught 
and  presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  conception  which  is  embodied  in  this  plan 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle  of  November,  1861,  in  conversation 
with  Captain  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  transports  connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend 
the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some  important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom  she  met  in 
the  hotel,  concerning  the  naval  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her 
husband  that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical 
steamboat-men,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for 
him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who 
were  familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government 
should  direct  the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very 
earnest  and  animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that 
section,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee 
River,  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  imme- 
diately introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all 
his  special  facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  but  did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fulhress  and  accuracy  of  his  information  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined  from  want  of 
education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  writes  from  Saint  Louis  to  Attorney- 
General  Bates,  and  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting  the 
change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her  arrival  in 
Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  appended  to 
her  memorial,  and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature,  placed  the 
same  in  the  hands'of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her  name 
being  known  in  its  connection. 

"  fehe  communicated  to  the  pilot,  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second  pa- 
per on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears  in 
Mr.  Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding 
her  in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States 
which  hung  in  her  parlor  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  connections  south- 
ward, the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of 
Mobile  Bay;  and  when  Henry  fell  she  wrote  the  Department  showiug  the  feasibility  of 
going  either  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  She  has  no  copy  of  this  letter,  but  there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  it  in  her  letter  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh.  She 
has,  however,  a  copy  of  the   letter  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  14th  of  May, 
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1862,  in  anticipation  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  advising  the  occupation  of 
Vicksburgh. 

"  Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  learning  that  an  expedition  was  prepared  to  attack  Vicks- 
burgh from  the  river,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  showing  the  impracticability  of 
taking  Vicksburgh  from  the  river,  and  stated  that  the  true  line  of  attack  was  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad  to  Jackson. 

NO  PREVIOUS  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  wrill  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that,  up  to  the 
time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  mili- 
tary mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  up  the 
Cumberland  to  Nashville,  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
on  that  line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened,  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  de- 
stroyed. 

"  It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus 
and  from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  immediate  evacua- 
tion and  bring  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS. 

"Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.''' 

ITS  ADOPTION  AND  EXECUTION   BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  proof  that  the  Mississippi  expedition  was  changed  and  the  Tennessee  River  campaign 
was  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  and  plan  of  your  memorialist,  she  offers  the 
following  testimony  from  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  United  States  Senate,  15th  of 
June,  1870,  says  : 

"I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered 
in  the  year  1861,  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  re- 
ward her  liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
some  measure  that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1870,  he  addressed  Senator  Howard,  as  follows  : 

"Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  United  States  Senate  : 

"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial,  which 
plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln,  and  its  general  ideas  were 
adopted.  On  my  return  from  the  Southwest,  in  1862,  I  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states 
in  her  memorial,  that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions, 
and  that  it  entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"  THOS.  A.  SCOTT." 

Again,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872,  Colonel  Scott  addressed  the  following  to  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

"Philadelphia,  May  1,  1872. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  186 J,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  South,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  And,  after  Secretary  Stanton's  ap- 
poinfment,  I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective 
force  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization  and  con- 
solidation into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated. 

"This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army,  and,  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services 
to  the  country. 

"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"THOMAS   A.    SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  United  States  Senate.^ 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  SECRETARY  STANTON,  AND  HON.  B.    F.  WADE'S  RECOGNITION. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  jour  memorialist  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  when  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

"Washington,  March  1,  1869. 

"Miss  Carroll:  I  cannot  take  leave  of  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty  as 
ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might 
instance  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks  duringthe  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I 
doubt  not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"  I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln  ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  confer 
on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"  B.  F.  WADE." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1872,  Judge  Wade  addressed  the  following  letter  : 

"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.  From  my  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Government 
in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put  in  my  hands 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  the  knowledge  of  its  author, 
I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact.  Subsequently,  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this  plan 
was  due  to  Miss  Carroll;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern  part  of 
Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception,  and  was  afterward 
carried  out  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  suggestions.  Secretary 
Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's  service  to 
the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  appreciation  of  this 
■service,  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by  her  influence  and 
ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government  would  reward  her 
liberally  for  the  same,  in  which  wish  I  most  fully  concur. 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

To  this  unequivocal  testimony  of  these  eminent  men,  your  memorialist  only  adds  that  her 
claim  to  having  originated  this  movement  receives  strong  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  no 
military  man  has  ever  controverted  it.  No  educated  gentleman  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  geographical  fact  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river,  and  ran  from  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  rebellion  north,  through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  ;  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  knowledge  had  not  awakened  the  attention  of  any  one,  and  my  special  claim 
to  merit  is  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  Government  how  this  knowledge  could  be 
made  available.  In  preferring  my  claim  to  this,  I  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  detract  from 
our  brave  and  heroic  commanders,  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much  ;  and,  so  far  from 
opposing  me,  I  believe  that,  as  a  class,  they  would  be  gratified  to  see  me,  or  any  one,  properly 
rewarded,  according  to  the  part  performed  in  this  mighty  drama. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  in  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  : 

"From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during  the 
darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history,  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.     It  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  July  session  of  Congress,  in  1861,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
delivered  in  the  Senate  the  representative  speech  of  the  South,  charging  that  the  North  had 
waged  the  war,  &c.  To  this  speech  your  memorialist  made  reply,  which  was  largely  circu- 
lated under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  from  whom  she  received  cordial  acknowledg- 
ments. 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1861,  alludes  to  it  thus: 

"  I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  the  reading  of  your  most  admi- 
rable reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to 
thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable. 
The  President  received  the  copy  left  for  him  and  requests  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your 
able  support. 

"  This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part.  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the 
present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your 
excellent  pamphlet. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said  : 

"  Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclu- 
sive. I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  pretent  time,  as  I  am  sure 
its  perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 

Some  other  publications  were  prepared  by  Miss  Carroll,  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Department,  and  for  these  she  preferred  a  claim  of  some  $5,000  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  composition,  publication,  and  distribution  of  the  same,  which  was 
never  fully  paid.  As  evidence  of  this  the  following  statement  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  subjoined  : 

"Philadelphia,  January^,  1S63. 

"  All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority  then 
exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No  price 
was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient  liberal- 
ity to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

"  I  thought  them  then,  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

EXPRESSIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  STATESMEN  AND  JURISTS. 

Some  question  arising  as  to  the  full  amount  claimed,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  the  matter 
to  some  distinguished  statesmen  and  jurists.  The  opinions  of  some  of  whom  are  hereto  an- 
nexed.    The  late  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said  : 

"I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity 
and  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with 
liberality." 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5, 1862,  said  : 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said: 

"I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would 
be  settled  to  your  satisfaction,  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to 
me  of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"  I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money  value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  bad 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  shall  never  forget  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  country 
ever  went  through." 
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Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said: 

"  Without  intending-  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming-  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are  clearly 
stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct, 
and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  assent, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.     I  consider  the  charges  quite  moderate." 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  : 

"From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  your  charges 
are  moderate." 

The  late  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said  : 

"No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit  great 
ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a  timely  and 
valuable  service  to  the  country." 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said: 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government, 
and  it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 

Of  these  publications  the  report  from  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  says  : 

"Some  of  these  publications  were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department, 
and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
their  publication,  which  ought  to  have  lieen  paid;  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  cite  the  state- 
ment from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

"  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  highly  meritorious  services  of  Miss  Carroll  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  troubles,  and  especially  at  that  important  epoch  of  the,  war  to  which 
her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in  consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  this  service  were  borne  by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  Congress.  "  J 

Hon.  Judge  A.  S.  Diven,  then  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  who  had  introduced  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1862,  said  : 

"I  cannot  withhold  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  read  your  publications,  nor  for- 
bear the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your  powers 
of  argument  seldom  met  with.  There  is  in  them  so  much  judicial  learning,  with  so  compre- 
hensive and  concise  a  style  of  communication.  Go  on,  madam,  in  aiding  the  cause  to  which 
you  are  devoting  your  talents  ;  your  country  needs  the  labor  of  all  her  defenders.  The  time 
will  come  when  your  labors  will  be  appreciated." 

If  upon  the  consideration  of  the  facts  and  testimony  herein  presented  Congress  shall  find 
her  claim  to  be  just,  your  memorialist  respectfully  asks  compensation  commensurate  with 
the  service. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

June,  J 872. 


MISS  CARROLL'S  CLAIM  BEFORE   CONGRESS   IN  CONNECTION   WITH  THE 

TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1862. 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  reported  (document  337,)  through  the  late  Senator  Howard,  that  Miss  Carroll  "fur- 
nished the  Government  the  information  which  caused  the  change  of  the  military  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  in  1831,  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee 
River."  And  the  aforesaid  committee  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session,  (docu- 
ment 167,)  reported  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim.  In  addition  to  this  positive  proof, 
we  herewith  submit  the  testimony  of  all  the  historians,  and  from  all  official  documents  which 
bears  upon  the  military  operations  of  that  part  of  the  civil  war, 

This  evidence  conclusively  establishes — 

First.  That  at  the  last  of  November,  1861,  when  Miss  Carroll  suggested  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign,  the  Government  was  operating  upon  a  different 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion. 

Second.  That  the  idea  of  transferring  the  Armies  up  the  Tennessee  River,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  had  not  occurred  to  any  military  mind. 

Third.  That  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
prevented  intervention  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade  by  European  powers,  and  was  the 
decisive  campaign  of  the  war. 

Until  the  report  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  set  forth  the  plan  of  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  it  was  not  known  to  any  historian  that  Miss  Carroll  had  any  agency  in 
inaugurating  that  movement.  In  ignorance  of  this  fact,  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  one  individ- 
ual and  another,  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  question,  we 
give  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  special  subject. 
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We  introduce  first  Dr.  Draper,  as  giving  more  minutely  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy  and  the  aspect  of  the  war. 

Draper's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  (vol.  I,  pp.  135  to  217:) 

"  The  question  arose  before  the  National  Government  how  it  should  reduce  this  insurgent 
population — »a  population  brave  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  accomplish  its  intention,  if 
only  rich  enough  ;  but  rifles,  cannon,  munitions  of  every  kind,  had  to  be  brought  from 
abroad.         *         * 

"  Three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  might  perhaps  be  raised  by  the  slave  force.  This  would 
go  far  to  supply  these  wants  if  it  had  unobstructed  transit  across  the  sea. 

"  Such  considerations  decided  the  National  Government  that  a  closure  of  the  southern  ports, 
or  the  blockade,  was  the  correct  antagonism.  In  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  a  blockade  was 
adopted  ;  thus  the  character  or  aspect  of  the  war  was  quickly  manifested. 

"  It  must  shut  up  hermetically  an  area  of  733,144  square  miles  ;  it  must  guard  by  armies 
an  interior  boundary  line  of  7,031  miles  in  length,  and  by  ships  a  coast  line  of  3,523  miles, 
ashore  line  of  25,414  miles,  that  is  actually  more  than  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
earth— 24,895  miles. 

'•Was  not  this  a  vast  siege  throwing  into  nothingness  all  preceding  sieges  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ?  The  issue  turned  on  this:  Had  the  Government  sufficient  physical  force  to  maintain 
such  a  beleaguring  ?  Could  it  make  the  Atlantic  an  impenetrable  sea  ?  But  more,  it  must 
arrest  ingress  and  egress  along  the  northern  front  of  the  border  States,  and  along  the  west 
front  of  the  tiers  of  the  Mississippi  regions.  To  accomplish  this,  it  must  call  into  existence 
powerful  navies  and  vast  armies.  We  may  then  excuse  the  incredulity  with  which  foreign 
nations  regarded  the  attempt  of  the  republic  to  carry  out  her  intention  of  reducing  to  obedi- 
ence twelve  millions  of  people  intrenched  in  what  seemed  to  be  impregnable  works. 

"  But  it  was  not  merely  a  passive  encircling  of  the  confederacy  which  was  needed  ;  there 
must  also  be  offensive  and  aggressive  movements.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
what  were  the  proper  points  for  the  application  of  force,  and  which  the  correct  lines  for  its 
direction. 

"At  this  time  the  military  topography  of  the  country  was  little  known,  and  many  mistakes 
were  made  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

"  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  political  object  of  the  West.     The  capture  of 

Richmond  that  of  the  East ;  but  in  a  military  sense  neither  could  in  itself  be  decisive,  and  so 

far  as  they  were  objects  of  warlike  operations  they  could  both  be  mistakes,  (p.  135.)    *       * 

"  During  1861  the  Government  had  no  just  conception  of  the  form  the  war  must  necessarily 

assume  in  order  to  obtain  decisive  results.     Political  considerations  completely  outweighed 

the  military  ones.     This  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  cabinet  were  drawn  from  civil  life. 

"  They  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  great  victory  won  at  a  decisive  point  satisfies  a  thousand  dis- 
tant political  demands  ;  it  had  yet  to  see  the  Mississippi  opened,  not  in  its  stream,  but  far  in 
its  rear." 

This  campaign  opened  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis — cut  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  two. 
•"At  first  it  was  supposed  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  must  be  accomplished  by  operations 
on  its  waters,  an  opinion  much  strengthened  by  the  brilliant  success  of  Farragut  in  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans.  But  that  officer  was  destined  to  see  the  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  method  by  the  attack  he  made  at  Vicksburgh,  when  not  a  single  gun  was  dismantled, 
and  only  seven  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  *  *  *  * 

"  Let  us  look  into  the  recesses  of  the  Confederacy.  There  is  a  long  line  of  railroad  reaching 
from  Memphis  to  Charleston  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  only  complete  east  and  west  bond 
connecting  the  Confederacy  through  its  breadth.  What  if  this  line  were  snapped  ?  (p.  139, 
vol.11.)  It  could  be  severing  the  Confederacy.  The  Atlantic  portion  would  be  parted 
from  the  Mississippi  portion.  The  unity  of  the  Confederacy  then  hung  upon  a  very  slender 
thread. 

"  To  avoid  the  catastrophe  which  must  follow  its  rupture,  the  enemy  has  established,  par- 
allel to  it  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  it,  a  military  line,  consisting  of  fortresses, 
armies,  and  an  intrenched  camp.  That  military  line  extends  from  Columbus  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  Forts  Henry  and  Donelsou,  to  Bowling  Green. 

"The  work  of  an  assailant  is  therefore  manifestly  to  burst  through  the  military  line  and 
break  the  railroad  beyond. 

"  But,  furthermore,  there  is  a  navigable  river,  the  Tennessee,  flowing  perpendicularly 
through  the  first  of  these  lines,  and  running  parallel  to  the  second  ;  that  is  the  invader's  true 
path,  (p.  140.) 

"  Plainly  along  it,  and  not  down  the  impregnably  fortified  and  impassable  Mississippi, 
blows  fatal  to  the  Confederacy  may  be  delivered.  The  Mississippi  itself  is  not  the  true  line 
of  attack. 

"Even  if  it  were  seized,  the  great  railroad  is  not  necessarily  touched.     Moreover,  it  is  a 
military  necessity  that  the  strong  fortresses  on  the  Mississippi  must  be  surrendered  on  a 
passage  of  an  army  in  the  rear.     Two  great  events,  therefore,  necessarily  follow  the  passage 
of  an  army  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  along  the  Tennessee. 

"  1st.  The  bisection  of  the  Confederacy  ;  its  eastern  and  western  portions  being  severed. 
"2d.  The  gratification  of  the  popular  demand  that  the  Mississippi  should  be  opened. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  the  antagonists,  who  threw  themselves  from  the  beginning  on  the  de- 
fensive, recognized,  with  equal  precision,  the  correctness  of  these  principles.  .  When  one 
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military  liue  was  broken  through,  they  attempted  to  establish  a  second  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion. When  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  effectually  severed,  they  made  hasie 
to  construct  a  parallel  one  by  completing  the  more  southerly  line  from  Meridian  to  Selma  ; 
this  was,  in  its  turn,  likewise  destroyed.  *  *  So  far  as  military  topography  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  plain  that  decisive  operations  must  commence  near  the  central  region,  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  the  east  and  west  line  of  communication,  and  securing  the  stra- 
tegic point,  Chattanooga.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  followed  as  corollary  on  the  suc- 
cessful issue. 

"  The  great  result,  however,  would  be  partitioning  the  Confederacy. 

"  With  the  railroad  untouched,  the  Confederate  government  can  rapidly  mass  its  troops  on 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Mississippi  region,  and  hurl  them,  at  pleasure,  right  or  left  on  their  an- 
tagonists. With  the  railroad  broken,  such  a  movement  must  be  difficult,  perhaps  impracti- 
cable." 

Ascribed  to  General  Halleck  : 

"To  General  Halleck  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  solivion  of  the  Mississippi  problem. 
He  showed  that  the  correct  movement  was  the  march  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee — the 
truth  of  this  principle  strikingly  exemplified  its  correctness,  (vol.  II,  p.  142.) 

"  The  victories  on  that  river  opened  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  military  authority,  had  Halleck's  army  possessed  the  tenacity  of  Sherman's 
in  18G4,  he  could  have  completed  the  opening  by  continuing  his  march  from  Corinth  to 
Mobile. 

"  Such  were  the  views  taken  by  the  national  generals,  who  successfully  solved  the  problem 
of  the  military  destruction  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

"  So  far  as  military  topography  was  concerned,  it  was  plain  that  decisive  operations  must 
commence  in  the  central  region. 

"  One  evening,  late  in  December,  1861,  Halleck,  Sherman,  and  Cullum  were  conversing  in 
the  Planters'  Hotel,  in  Saint  Louis,  on  the  proper  line  of  invasion.  They  saw  clearly  that 
the  Confederates  meant  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  Halleck  asked,  '  Where  is  their  line  ?" 
Sherman  said,  '  Why,  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus.'  '  Well,  then,  where  is  the  line 
of  attack  V  '  Naturally,  the  center.'  '  Then  let  us  see  in  what  direction  it  should  be  made/ 
"A  map  lay  on  the  table.  Halleck  drew  with  a  blue  pencil  a  line  from  Bowling  Green  to 
Columbus,  past  Donelson  and  Henry,  and  another  perpendicular  to  its  center,  which  hap- 
pened to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Tennessee  River.  'There,'  said  he,  'is  the  true  line  of 
attack.' 

"This  forcing  of  the  Confederate  line  would  bring  the  important  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  under  national  control.  It  would  take  in  reverse  the  strong  works  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  could  not  be  reduced  by  mere  naval  attack  ;  it  would  open  that  great  river  ;  it 
would  permit  the  passage  of  the  national  Army  into  the  recesses  of  the  cotton  States,  and 
expose  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  even  Virginia  to  an  attack  on  an  un- 
protected flank. 

"  In  determining  the  mode  in  which  this  movement  should  be  carried  into  execution,  it  was 
evident  that  the  essential  point  was  the  seizure  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers. 
This  implied  the  reduction  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  on  which  the  Confederates  relied 
for  the  protection  of  those  rivers. 

' '  The  Confederate  line  of  defense  had  been  intrusted  to  A.  S.  Johnson.  He  was  at  Bowling 
Green  confronting  Buell.  The  fortified  post  of  Columbus,  on  which  the  left  flank  of  the 
confederates  rested,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  They  believed  it 
would  close  the  Mississippi  River  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged.  It  was  in 
charge  of  Polk,  and  had  60,000  force  holding  the  line.  *  *  To  execute  the  proposed  opera- 
tion two  national  armies  were  available.  One  lay  at  Cairo  under  Grant,  and  there  was  with 
it  a  naval  fleet  under  Commodore  Foote.  The  second  was  at  Louisville,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Buell,  with  40,01)0  men. 

"It  had  been  intended  that  Grant's  force  should  operate  directly  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
forcing  it  open,  and  that  Buell's  should  strike  at  the  intrenched  camp  at  Bowling  Green. 
If  the  force  there  were  disposed  of,  Nashville  in  its  rear  must  necessarily  be  abandoned. 

"In  Halleck's  view  the  operations  on  the  Tennessee  River  would  accomplish  all  these  re- 
sults If  the  Army  and  the  gunboats  could  force  their  way  up  the  stream,  Columbus  and 
Bowling  Green,  no  matter  how  strong,  must  both  at  once  fall,  and  Nashville  must  share  the 
same  fate  of  iron  clad  gunboats." 

Whoever  may  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  above  paragraphs  with  the  paper  on  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  submitted  by  Miss  Carroll,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee, cannot  but  perceive  the  marvelous  identity  of  the  two. 

We  remark,  secondly,  that  the  paper  of  Miss  Carroll,  pointing  out  the  consequences 
which  would  follow  the  passage  of  an  army  up  the  Tennessee,  and  the  rupture  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railroad,  was  in  possession  of  the  Government  one  month  before  the 
interview  referred  to.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  from  this  interview  that  General  Halleck 
contemplated  at  that  time  any  movement  upon  the  Tennessee  River  beyond  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Henry,  and  the  breaking  of  the  railroad  connecting  Columbus  with  Bowling  Green — a 
movement  alike  essential  to  Buell's  march  on  Bowling  Green,  as  to  any  operations  on  the 
Mississippi. 
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Kettell,in  his  "History  of  the  Civil  War,"  demonstrates  that  on  any  other  line  than  the 
Tennessee  River  the  South  was,  in  a  military  sense,  the  superior  power. 

"  Until  the  days  of  the  first  Napeleon,  tactics  and  strategy  were  ill-defined.  Tactics  is  as  old 
as  war  itself;  but  with  numerous  armies  he  deduced  broader  principles  from  more  extended 
facts. 

"Tactics  pertains  to  handling  an  army  in  the  field  ;  strategy  projects  the  campaign,  and  di- 
rects the  movements  of  the  army.  The  former  fights,  the  latter  tells  when  and  where  to 
fight,  and  under  what  circumstances. 

"It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  have  been  but  about  fifteen  bat- 
tles which  drew  after  them  such  consequences  as  decided  a  war. 

"As  regards  the  tactical  aspects  of  our  late  war,  it  is  known  that  the  Union  troops  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wrar  occupied  an  immense  line,  runuing  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  another  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  while  the  enemy  held  the  center  of 
the  region  inclosed  by  these  lines  which  was  the  strong  position,  (p.  135.) 

"The  law  of  strategy,  in  this  case,  required  the  party  occupying  the  circumference  to  close 
his  circle  and  gradually  contract  it.  But  no  commander  or  nation  ever  before  had  so  vast  a 
circle  as  this  of  ours  to  close.  The  enemy,  by  the  same  laws,  was  required  to  concentrate 
his  force,  remaining  on  the  defensive  at  all  points,  keeping  his  internal  communications  al- 
ways clear,  and  prepared  to  direct  his  condensed  columns  against  the  first  army  that  should 
approach. 

"He  held  what  is  known  in  military  parlance  as  '  interior  lines,'  that  is,  a  greater  number 
of  confederates  could  reach  a  given  point  in  a  given  time  than  Federal  troops,  unless  the 
latter  were  so  overwhelmingly  superior  in  numbers  as  to  make  resistance  hopeless.  This 
was  by  no  means  the  case  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  (p.  169.) 

What  the  Tennessee  movement  accomplished  : 

"  The  battle  of  Fort  Henry  showed  the  value  of  the  gunboats,  and  opened  the  navigation 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  as  was  shown  by  the  successful  voyage  of  three  gunboats  to  Flor- 
ence, Ala.  The  railroad-bridge  over  the  Tennessee,  ten  miles  south  of  Fort  Henry,  was 
also  destroyed,     (p.  169.) 

"  The  success  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry  was  followed  by  the  uncovering  of  Columbus 
and  Bowling  Green.  The  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  gathering  strength  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces  in  Kentucky,  rendered  Bowling  Green  impracticable  to  be  held  by  the  confed- 
erates under  Buckner,  and  the  rebel  troops  were  ordered  to  move  south.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  Bowling  Green  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces  under  General  Mitchell,    (p.  177.) 

"  Fort  Donelson  was  accordingly  given  up  to  the  Federal  commander,  and  the  rebel  garri- 
son, numbering  nearly  fourteen  thousand  troops,  marched  out  as  prisoners  of  war.  This, 
the  first  important  success  of  the  Federal  arms  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  infused 
universal  joy  into  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  General  Grant's 
fame.  His  reply  to  Buckner  has  become  historical.  *  *  The  blow  was  a  most  disastrous 
one  to  the  enemy,  not  only  in  its  material  but  in  its  moral  results.  Nashville  was  incapable  of 
defense,  and  wras  therefore  ordered  to  be  abandoned,  (pp.  214,  215.)  *  *  Early  in  March,  1862,. 
the  Tennessee  movement  was  projected  ;  the  advance  made  by  General  Smith  went  up  to  Sa- 
vannah the  11th  of  March,  but  from  strategic  reasons  transferred  his  troops  to  Pittsburgh 
Landing.  Grant  approved  of  his  movements  when  he  arrived  the  last  of  March.  Buell  in 
the  meanwhile  was  ordered  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  to  co-operate  with  Grant.  The  de- 
sign of  the  Union  general  was  to  operate  from  the  Tennessee  River  as  a  base,  and  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  enemy  in  West  Tennessee  with  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
This  being  suspected  by  the  rebels,  they  determined  to  attack  the  Union  forces  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing  before  they  could  be  re-enforced  by  Buell  from  Nashville.  Johnson  had  concen- 
trated at  Corinth  with  fifty  thousand  troops  as  the  strategic  point  of  the  campaign." 

In  Beauregard's  opinion  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  southern  confederacy. 

"The  confederates  occupied  Huutsville  on  an  important  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  and  among  the  papers  captured  by  Mitchell  at  that  place  was  the  following  letter 
from  Beauregard  to  General  Samuel  Cooper,  Richmond  Va. : 

"■'  Corinth,  April  9,  1862. 

"  '  Can  we  not  be  re-enforced  by  Pemberton's  army  V  '  If  defeated  here  we  lose  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  probably  our  cause,'  '  whereas  we  could  even  afford  to  lose  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  BuelPs  army,  which  would  not  only  insure 
us  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  our  independence.     *     * 

"lP.  G.  B.' 

"Two  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  Huntsville,  one  east,  to  Stevenson,  Ala.,  the  junction 
of  the  Chattanooga  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  *  *  The  other  west,  to 
Decatur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  thirty  miles  west  by  southwest  of  Huntsville. 
on  the  route  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  forty  miles  from  Tuscumbia. 

"  On  the  24th  of  April  General  Mitchell's  advance,  under  Turchin,  reached  Tuscumbia, 
opposite  Corinth  ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  gunboats  had  gone  up  over  the  Muscle  Shoals.     *     * 

"  Halleck  arrived  on  the  15th  of  April,  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  His  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Corinth,  where  the  enemy  fell- 
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back  from  Sliiloh.     He   Lad   full   river   communications  with  Cairo  for  supplies  and  the 
wounded. 

"  Corinth  was  the  junction  of  the  Memphis,  Charleston,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroads,  which 
formed  the  means  of  communication  between  the  Atlautic  aud  Gulf  seaboard.     *     * 

"  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  Army  moved  to  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy's 
works  and  intrenched.  It  was  forty-five  days  now  since  lialleck  took  command.  *  * 
Soon  as  Beauregard  saw  that  Memphis  would  soon  be  uncovered  by  the  Union  forces  on  the 
river,  he  decided  that  Corinth  as  a  consequence  would  be  no  longer  tenable.  When  Halleck 
was  ready  for  assault,  he  found  Corinth  evacuated  and  everything  carried  off.  (p.  319.)  *  * 
After  the  continued  excitement  of  ninety  days  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Corinth  and 
Memphis,  a  season  of  quiet  succeeded,  in  a  military  sense,  in  the  Southwest.  During  the 
active  season  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  achieved  great  things,  and  in  nothing  so  well 
served  the  country  as  in  acting  victory  after  victory  at  a  time  when  delay  and  disaster  had 
plunged  the  people  into  gloom.     *     * 

"  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  had  been  restored  to  the  Union — the  national  armies 
had  pushed  into  the  Gulf  States,  secured  the  possession  of  all  the  great  rivers  and  routes  of 
internal  communication  through  the  heart  of  the  confederate  territory,  and  the  enemy's 
strength  was  so  shaken  as  to  prevent  any  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  in  that  quarter." 

Boynton's  presentation  of  the  subject  in  Historv  of  the  Navy  during  the  Rebellion,  (vol. 
1   p.  495:) 

"The  United  States  had  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  the  forts  and  harbors  seized  ;  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  blockade  of  thirty-five  thousand  miles  ;  also,  an  interior  line  neces- 
sary to  be  guarded  to  prevent  the  egress  of  rebel  cruisers ;  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  the 
Army  all  along  its  lines  of  communication.  Besides  being  menaced  by  a  foreign  war,  a  navy 
for  the  rivers  as  well  as  the  sea  was  needed,  and  such  was  the  extent  of  navigation  on  the 
internal  rivers  of  the  rebellion  that  it  required  a  powerful  squadron  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  enemy.  The  north  battle-line  extended  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  its 
mouth,  and  south  of  that  they  held  the  rivers  and  country  to  the  Gulf,  by  batteries  and  for- 
tifications, at  every  strategic  point.  Columbus,  in  Kentucky;  Island  10,  in  Tennessee; 
Fort  Pillow,  guarding  Memphis  ;  Vicksburgh,  Grand  Gulf,  a  formidable  battery  ;  Port  Hud- 
son and  Baton  Rouge — all  these  had  to  be  approached  from  above,  unless  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans  could  be  captured.  Henry  guarded  the  Tennessee  and  Donelson  the  Cum- 
berland, and  were  the  only  channels  by  which  an  army  could' be  supplied,  for  the  railway 
was  not  safe  through  Kentucky. 

"When  the  rebels  closed  the  Mississippi  with  their  batteries  they  took  all  the  boats  and 
strengthened  them,  and  had  a  considerable  fleet  at  the  start.  *  *  The  rebels  pro- 
posed to  seize  and  hold  Missouri,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and,  if 
possible,  hold  the  Ohio  River,  and  cross  into  the  Northern  States  and  make  war  to  maintain 
their  line  unbroken  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  keep  these  rivers  closed  and 
hold  back  the  North,  and,  secure  in  their  own  territory,  to  compel  the  recognition  of  their 
independence." 

Impossibility  of  producing  any  impression  on  the  enemy  upon  any  plan  then  known  to 
the  Government: 

"  The  line  of  defense  was,  indeed,  impregnable  to  any  assault,  at  that  day,  our  Govern- 
ment could  make.  No  army  of  ours  could  be  moved  into  Tennessee,  because  no  line  of 
communication  with  a  northern  base  could  be  secure,  and  a  defeat  from  the  Ohio  would 
have  destroyed  our  Army  and  opened  the  road  for  invasion  into  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
It  would  seem  that  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  rebellion  in  the  West  until  we  got 
a  foot-hold  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  We  might  have  regained  the  whole  seaboard  to 
Florida,  yet  if  they  could  hold  the  Mississippi  and  the  valley  up  to  and  near  the  Ohio,  they 
would  be  as  strong  as  ever. 

"  France  expected  to  extend  her  Mexican  usurpation  through  Texas,  and  England  was 
ready  to  give  all  assistance  to  any  step  that  would  weaken  the  North,  and  had  the  rebels 
been  pressed  back  from  the  north  Atlantic  slope,  they  could,  by  still  holding  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Southwest,  including  Texas  and  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains,  have  so 
connected  themselves  with  France  and  Mexico  as  to  have  seriously  hurt  us.  Then  the  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  breaking  of  the  rebel's  northern 
line  of  defense  was  indispensable. 

"  The  first  movement  of  our  Government,  then,  was  to  get  position  within  the  rebel  lines 
and  turn  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River." 

The  movement  up  the  Tennessee  solved  the  problem,  credited  to  Commodore  Foote  : 

"The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  were  strongly  guarded  by  forts,  and  had  to  be  reduced 
by  gunboats  or  not  at  all.         *         * 

"The  three  strong  points  of  defense  in  the  northern  rebel  lines  were  Bowling  Green,  to 
prevent  an  advance  by  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga;  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson, to  close  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  against  the  passage  of  an  army  into  Ten- 
nessee by  transports;  and  Columbus  strongly  fortified  to  command  the  Mississippi. 

"  How  to  break  through  this  line  was  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  one  for  which  a  solution 
must  be  had  before  any  movement  could  be  made  from  the  Ohio  southward.  No  overland 
expedition  could  do  this,  because  Kentucky  was  as  dangerous  as  a  rebel  State  in  arms. 
The  only  plan  that  seemed  possible  was  to  attack  the  central  stronghold,  through  Henry 
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•and  Donelson.  If  these  could  be  gained  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus  would  necessarily 
be  evacuated.  This  latter  course  was  determined,  and  early  in  January,  1862,  preparations 
were  made. 

"  The  plan  embraced  a  united  attack  by  land  and  from  the  river.  To  Commodore  Foote  be- 
longs the  credit  of  the  first  solution  of  the  problem.  *  He  was  the  first  to  open  the 
gate-way  in  the  South  by  aid  of  the  iron-clads,  and  when  afterward  Fort  Donelson  was  cap- 
tured, the  north  line  of  the  rebels  was  broken,  never  to  be  reformed.  *  The  per- 
manent occupation  was  now  begun  in  the  South,  which  the  iron-clads  of  the  western  rivers 
made  possible,  for  without  them  the  Army  could  no  more  have  succeeded  than  the  Navy 
without  the  Army.  The  fall  of  these  forts  seemed  to  decide  the  rebels  on  that  new  plan  of 
defense,  one  culminating  point  of  which  was  Pittsburgh  Landing.  It  was  merely  the 
removal  of  their  main  line  farther  south.  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  were  to  be  evacu- 
ated and  the  line  re-established  with  Island  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and  Memphis  fortified  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. A  point  on  the  Tennessee,  at  or  near  Pittsburgh,  was  to  be  fortified,  and  Chatta- 
nooga made  a  stronghold,  making  it  a  gate  to  close  up  East  Tennessee,  and  prevent  a  south- 
ern march  of  our  Army.  Pittsburgh  was  to  be  made  a  more  central  position,  not  only  to 
check  our  military,  but,  if  possible,  it  was  to  be  made  a  starting-point  for  an  invasion  of  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  first  movement  in  this  plan  was  to  establish  batteries  there  in 
anticipation  of  a  concentration  of  troops  at  or  near  that  point.  This  was  begun  about  the 
lime  Donelson  fell,  but  they  were  pursued  and  driven  off,  and  finally  concentrated  their 
troops  at  Corinth,  where  the  gunboats  could  not  reach  them." 

In  the  view  of  Lossing,  the  diversion  of  the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee 
River  was  the  decisive  movement  of  the  war : 

Lossing's  Civil  War,  vol.  2.  — "  During  the  autumn  of  1861  and  186*2,  a  naval  armament 
had  been  projected  by  Fremont  for  service  down  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Saint  Louis  and 
Cairo.  *  *  They  were  afterward  turned  to  use  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  to 
assist  Halleck  and  Grant.  The  combined  movements  of  the  Army  and  Navy  against  Forts 
Henry  and  Donalason  were  arranged  hy  Grant,  Halleck,  and  Foote.  General  Halleck  gave 
that  command  to  Grant.  Grant  and  Foote,  after  Smith's  reconnaissance  up  the  Tennessee, 
united  in  a  letter  asking  Halleck's  permission  to  take  Fort  Henry  as  a  base  of  operations 
several  days  later,  setting  forth  its  prospective  benefits.  (See  '  Grant  and  his  Compaigns,'  by 
Henry  Coppe,  pp.  39  and  40.)  The  campaigns  began  at  once,  and  on  the  3d  of  February 
Flag-officer  Foote  was  in  sight  of  Fort  Henry.  *  *  The  effect  of  the  victories  up  the 
Tennessee  was  similar  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga  in  1777.  Eu- 
rope was  at  once  made  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  rebellion.  In  some  courts  it  made  them 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.  The  confederate  commissioners  abroad  had  hard 
work  in  belittling  the  event ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  general  deficiency 
in  American  geography,  they  sought  to  satisfy  the  ruling  classes  that  it  was  of  no  military 
importance  whatever.  This  Government  and  people  were  well  satisfied  that  a  deadly  blow 
had  been  dealt  the  rebellion.  *  *  When  these  campaigns  were  fought,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  and  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  Tennessee  were  lost  to  the  confederates,  and  the 
more  Southern  States,  where  the  people  expected  to  have  the  battles  for  their  defense  fought  in 
the  border  States,  were  at  once  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  national  armies.  #  *  The 
terror  inspired  by  that  campaign  on  the  line,  where  a  few  weeks  before  the  confederates 
thought  themselves  invincible,  seemed  to  crumble  and  melt  into  mist.  *  *  Soon  after 
Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West,  as  they  called  it,  fell,  through  the  brilliant  strategy 
by  which  the  enemy's  stronghold  was  pierced  at  Henry  and  Donaldson,  compelling  the 
evacuation  of  their  strongholds,^Bowling  Green  and  Columbus." 

The  account  as  given  by  Tenney. — (Tenney's  Naval  and  Military  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
p.  124,  vol.  I.) — "At  the  time  Buell  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  the  views  of  the  Government  were  favorable  to  an  expedition  to  the  Cumberland  Gap 
and  into  East  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroads. 
The  confederate  line  was  now  so  fully  developed,  and  had  become  so  strong  in  its  positions 
at  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  that  the  propriety  of  an  expedition,  by  the  forces  of  Ken- 
tucky, into  East  Tennessee,  became  a  question  for  military  investigation. 

"  The  original  plan  of  the  western  campaign  had  been  for  a  military  and  naval  expedition 
to  proceed  from  Saint  Louis  and  Cairo  down  the  Mississippi  River.  For  this  purpose  the 
gunboats  were  originally  constructed.  They  were  found  to  be  of  sufficient  light  draught  to 
navigate  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  ;  and  the  co-operation  of  General  Halleck 
was  also  secured,  (p.  125.)  Indeed,  the  Mississippi  River  expedition  was  diverted  at  the 
onset,  and  General  Halleck,  by  order  of  the  President,  assumed  the  entire  command.  After 
a  junction  of  the  two  armies,  they  were  expected  to  control  the  whole  country  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  reconnaissance  of  Fort  Henry  had  convinced  Commander  Foote,  in  command  of 
the  western  fleet  of  gunboats,  that  it  could  be  easily  reduced  by  them.  At  an  early  day  he 
applied  to  General  Halleck  for  permission  to  attack  Fort  Henry.  These  views  undoubtedly 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  plan  of  the  western  campaign.  The  force  organized  by  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  with  his  headquarters  at  Saint  Louis,  was  concentrated  at  that  place  and  Cairo 
and  Paducah,  excepting  the  portion  which  was  in  the  field  in  Missouri.  It  was  somewhat 
less  in  numbers  than  that  of  the  army  of  Buell ;  for  explorations  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
it  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Grant. 
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"Tie  military  operations  in  Tennessee,  which  finally  controlled  the  movements  of  the 
Mississippi  River  expedition,  had  paused  after  the  capture  of  Nashville,  but  were  soon  re- 
newed. The  line  of  defense  adopted  by  the  confederate  commander,  after  his  first  line  was 
broken  by  the  military  operations  upon  the  Tennessee,  had  for  its  base  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  the  preservation  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  pretense  of 
resistance  through  Northern  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  Georgia. 

"  The  Union  line  was  the  Tennessee  River,  extending  from  Paducah  to  Eastport,  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  gunboats  Lexington  and  Tyler,  by  moving  up  and  down  the  river,  prevented 
the  erection  of  batteries." 

"  It  was  the  original  plan  of  General  Buell  to  advance  with  his  army,  in  several  columns, 
in  North  Alabama.  With  this  view  Generals  Nelson,  McCook,  and  Mitchell  left  Nashville 
the  same  day  on  different  roads  ;  but  the  confederates,  having  retired  from  Murfreesborough  and 
formed  along  the  new  line  they  proposed  to  defend,  rendered  necessary  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  plan  of  Buell.  This  concentration  of  the  main  body  of  the  confederate  forces, 
in  localities  within  the  contemplated  field  of  operations  of  Grant's  Army,  enabled  General 
Halleck  to  order  Buell  to  turn  his  army  toward  Western  Tennessee,  to  co-operate  with 
Grant,  and  cross  the  river.  Thus  combined,  they  were  regarded  as  superior  to  the  enemy. 
General  McClellan  still  continued  to  be  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  movements  of  General 
Buell  up  to  the  occupation  of  Nashville,  and  those  of  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  were  made 
under  his  instructions  up  to  the  llth  of  March,  1862,  when  the  order  of  the  President  was 
issued  relieving  him  '  from  the  command  of  the  other  military  departments,     (p.  128.) 

"  Meanwhile  most  active  preparations  had  been  made  to  assemble  a  large  confederate 
force  at  Corinth,  and  to  fortify  that  position,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing. 

"Upon  the  result  of  that  battle,  President  Lincoln,  on  the  J  0th  of  April,  1862,  issued  the 
following  proclamation  : 

"  '  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avert  from  our  coun- 
try the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion.'  " 

Badeau  on  the  Tennessee  campaign. — Badeau's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  1. — 
*  *         "In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1862,  Halleck,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Mc- 

Clellan, gave  directions  to  Grant,  and  the  latter  at  once  sent  McClelland  and  Smith  to  Pa- 
ducah, threatening  Columbus.  These  movements  were  made  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain operations  of  Buell  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  'The  object,'  said  Hal- 
leck, '  is  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent  Buckner,'  who  was  in  command  at  or  near 
Bowling  Green.  *  *  McClellan's  and  Halleck's  instructions  demonstrate  very  clearly 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  that  it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  any  ulterior  oper- 
ations. 

"General  Smith,  on  his  return,  reported  that  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was  possible — 
'  two  guns  would  make  short  work  of  the  fort.'  " 

"  General  Grantreceived  this  report  on  the  22d  of  January,  and  forwarded  it  at  once  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck  ;  the  same  day  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  Saint  Louis,  the  headquarters  of 
the  department.  He  had  asked  leave  as  early  as  the  Gth  of  the  month,  before  the  recent  de- 
monstration had  been  ordered,  and  again  on  the  20th,  before  Smith's  report  was  made. 

"  On  the  23d  started  for  Saint  Louis.  The  express  object  of  this  visit  was  to  procure  Hal- 
lack's  permission  to  take  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  When  he  attempted  to  broach  the 
subject,  Halleck  silenced  him  so  quickly  and  abruptly  that  Grant  said  no  more  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  went  back  to  Cairo  with  the  idea  that  his  commander  thought  him  guilty  of  pro- 
posing a  great  military  blunder." 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  McClellan  wrote  to  Buell: 

"Halleck,  from  his  own  account,  will  not  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  support  properly  a 
movement  up  the  Cumberland." 

And  again,  on  the  13th  of  January,  MeClellan  wrote  Buell : 

"Halleck  is  not  yet  in  condition  to  afford  you  the  support  you  need  when  you  undertake 
the  movement  on  Bowling  Green." 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts  that  on  the  13th  of  January,  1862,  neither  McClellan  nor 
Halleck  intended,  or  at  any  rate  was  ready  for,  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee.  Doubtless 
the  propriety  of  the  campaign  was  apparent  to  all  soldiers,  but  nobody  ever  named  it  to 
Grant  but  C.  F.  Smith,  in  his  report. 

On  the  28th  January,  1862,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Saint  Louis  : 

"With  permission,  I  will  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  establish  and 
hold  a  large  camp  there.  From  Fort  Henry  it  will  be  easy  to  operate  either  on.  the  Cumber- 
land (only  twelve  miles  distant)  or  Memphis  or  Columbu?.  It  will,  besides,  have  a  moral 
effect  to  advance  the  troops  thence  toward  the  rebel  States." 

Halleck  to  Grant,  January  30,  1862 : 

"You  will  immediately  prepare  to  send  forward  to  Fort  Flenry,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
all  your  available  force.  Fort  Henry  should  be  taken  and  held  at  all  hazards.  A  telegram 
from  Washington  says  Beauregard  left  Manassas  four  days  ago  with  fifteen  regiments  for 
the  line  of  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  wre 
cut  that  line  before  he  arrives." 
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The  great  strategic  line — what  icas  accomplished — General  Grant's  estimate. — General  Cul- 
lum,  of  Halleck's  staff,  wrote  Grant  on  the  14th  February,  from  Cairo,  "You  are  on  the 
great  strategic  line." 

"The  consequences  of  the  capture  of  Donelson  were  hardly  surpassed  *  *  by  the 
results  of  any  operation  of  the  war.  The  great  rebel  line  being  penetrated  at  the  center,  its 
extremities  were  turned,  while  the  region  beyond  was  uncovered.  The  whole  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  at  once  fell  into  possession  of  the  national  forces. 

"  The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  were  opened  to  the  national  vessels  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  and  a  place  of  immense  strategic  importance, 
fell. 

"  Bowling  Green  had  become  untenable  as  soon  as  Donelson  was  attacked,  and  was 
abandoned  on  the  14th,  the  day  before  the  rebel  works  on  the  Cumberland  were  carried, 
while  Columbus,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  was  evacuated  early  in  March,  thus  leaving 
the  Mississippi  free  from  the  rebel  flag  from  Saint  Louis  to  Arkansas." 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Grant,  through  his  adjutant-general,  Rawlins,  congratulated 
the  Army,  April  8,  1862,  and  said  :  "In  importance  of  result,  but  few  such  have  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Vicksburgh  within  reach  and  could  then  have  been  reduced  : 

"The  Army  that  had  been  concentrated  was  still  available  for  a  campaign.  Vicksburgh 
was  within  reach,  and  comparatively  defenseless  ;  a  force  might  easily  have  been  sent  to  its 
rear  direct,  and  found  no  enemy  of  importance  on  the  roa^,  and  the  weary  months  spent  in 
unsuccessful  assault,  and  the  long  expenditure  of  time  and  blood,  might  all  have  been 
saved." 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1862,  re-enforcements  having  been  sent  him  from  the  North- 
west, Grant  suggested  to  Halleck  a  movement  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to 
the  capture  of  Vicksburgh." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1862,  General  Grant  wrote  to  Halleck  :  *  *  "I  would  be  able 
to  move  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  with  small  re-enforcements  at  Memphis,  and 
cause  the  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh."  *  * 

"  Grant  said,  in  discussing  this  campaign,  that  had  he  known  the  possibility  of  subsisting 
an  army  of  30,000  men  without  supplies,  other  than  those  drawn  from  an  enemy's  country, 
he  could  at  that  time  have  pushed  on  to  the  rear  ot  Vicksburgh,  and  probably  have  succeeded 
in  capturing  it." 

Coppers  statement  of  the  subject. — Coppe's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  1. — "General 
Fremont,  November  1,  1861,  directed  Grant  to  make  a  demonstration  along  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  5th,  he  was  informed  Polk  was  re-enforcing  Price's  army  from 
Columbus,  and  Grant  then  determined  to  threaten  Columbus  and  attack  Belmont,  and  em- 
barked on  the  6th  of  November.  The  object  of  the  attack  then  was  to  cut  off  the  rebel  line 
in  Kentucky  from  Price's  force  in  Missouri ;  and  also  to  keep  Polk  from  interfering  with 
detachments  Grant  sent  to  Jeff.  Thompson."     (pp.  30,  31.) 

"Although,  in  comparison  with  subsequent  engagements,  Belmont  was  a  small  affair,  it  has 
an  importance  peculiarly  its  own.  It  led  to  the  victories  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and 
the  piercing  of  the  rebel  line  which  threw  it  back  almost  to  the  Gulf."     (p.  31.) 

"The  '  district  of  Cairo,'  to  which  General  Grant  had  been  assigned,  began  now  to  assume 
more  importance.  On  the  10th  of  January  he  sent  General  McClernand  with  an  expedition- 
ary force  of  five  thousand  Illinois  volunteers  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbus  and  toward  Mayfield,  and  Camp  Beauregard.  This  re- 
connaissance into  Kentucky  was  made  by  order  of  General  Halleck,  and  it  is  believed  at  the 
request  of  General  Buell,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  had  established  his  line 
from  Columbus  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  of  Bowling  Green,  ao-ains 
which  Buell  was  then  preparing  to  move."     (p.  36.) 

"Before  attempting  to  present  the  succeeding  movements,  based  upon  the  information  ob- 
tained from  this  and  other  reconnaissances,  let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  rebel  position. 

"  Columbus,  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  its  bluffs  two  hundred  feet 
high,  was  strongly  fortified  by  heavy  batteries,  which  swept  the  Mississippi  River  above 
and  below.  The  land  defenses,  at  first  weak,  were  daily  strengthened,  and  the  rebel  press, 
calling  it  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  declared  it  would  seal  the  great  river  until  all  nations 
acknowledged  the  southern  confederacy.  To  extend  their  line  eastward,  covering  Nash- 
ville in  that  direction,  they  had  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1861,  fortified  Bowling  Green, 
of  strategic  importance  as  being  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

"Important  lines  in  the  strategic  problem  were  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  flow- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction,  with  nearly  parallel  currents,  through  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio. 
To  bar  the  navigation  of  these  streams  against  the  passage  of  the  Union  troops,  supplies, 
and  gunboats,  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  rebellion,  thus  cutting  in  two  places,  the  rebels 
erected  two  strong  works,  which  they  boasted  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose — Fort  Henry, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  west  of  the  Cumberland. 
Thus  an  apparently  well-chosen  line  was  formed,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  at  Belmont 
and  Columbus,  through  Southern  Kentucky  and  Northern  Tennessee,  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  thence  onward  by  East  Tennessee  and  Southwestern  Virginia  to  the  rebel  position  around 
and  about  Richmond.     And  to  strengthen  this  line,  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from 
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Virginia  had  been  sent  by  the  confederate  government  west  *  *  *  to  break  this  vaunted 
line,  to  make  stronghold  after  stronghold  crumble  or  dissolve,  and  to  lay  down  the  grand 
equation  for  the  solution  of  future  problems  of  a  higher  degree — the  clearing  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  advance  upon  Chattanooga. 

"These  were  the  plans  of  our  Government ;    and  among  their  intelligent,  eneigetic  agents, 
none  were  more  so  than  General  Grant."    (pp.  38,  39.) 

"The  reconnoitering  column  of  General  Grant's  army,  which  moved  from  Paducah,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance.  General  C.  F.  Smith  struck  the  Tennessee  River,  upon  his 
return,  in  accordance  with  Grant's  order,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Henry.  He  there 
met  Commander  Phelps,  with  a  gunboat,  and,  after  a  conference  with  him,  decided  to  move 
•up  on  a  gunboat  and  look  at  Fort  Henry.  *  K  *  The  boat  got  near  enough  to  receive  the 
enemy's  fire  and  get  a  just  idea  of  the  armament.  Smith  returned  and  reported  to  Grant  his 
conviction  that  the  fort  might  be  taken  with  three  or  four  iron-clads  and  a  strong  co-oper- 
ating land  force.  It  was  about  the  24th  of  Januarj',  1862,  that  Grant  reported  this  to 
Halleck.  No  action  was  taken,  and,  on  the  28th  of  January,  Grant  and  Foote  asked  per- 
mission of  Halleck  to  storm  Fort  Henry  and  hold  it  as  a  strong  point  on  which  to  operate 
in  every  direction.  On  the  29th  Grant  wrote  urging  the  feasibility  and  importance  of  the 
movement,  and  on  the  30th  he  received  orders  from  Halleck  to  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry. 
Without  tor  an  instant  proposing  to  say  that  Halleck  had  not  blocked  out  these  move- 
ments in  his  own  mind,  we  do  say  that  the  plans  of  Grant,  based  upon  the  energetic  action 
of  his  subordinates,  and  especially  General  C.  F.  Smith,  were  formed  and  suggested  to 
Halleck  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  plans  of  Halleck ;  but  Grant's  title  to  the  actual  plan  of 
the  movement  is,  at  least,  as  good  as  either  Halleck  or  Buell."    (p.  40.) 

What  Headley  says: — Headley's  History  of  the  Civil  War  (vol.  1. :)  *  *  "Foote  had 
been  engaged  all  winter  in  preparing  a  fleet  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  the  public  sup- 
posed Columbus  would  be  the  first  point  attacked  ;  but  in  the  previous  autumn  a  different 
plan  had  been  discussed  at  Washington,  and  when  Buell  was  assigned  to  Kentucky  he  took 
it  with  him.  This  was  to  ascend  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  that  flowr  north  to 
the  Ohio,  and  thus  flank  Columbus  and  pierce  the  heart  of  Tennessee." 

Wm.  H.  Hurlbut,  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  1864,  says  : 

*'  *  *  "As  we  have  already  seen,  such  was  the  condition  of  the  confederate  armies  at 
the  time  when  McClellan  was  maturing  his  plans,  that  the  premature,  hastily-prepared,  and 
somewhat  hurriedly-executed  movements  in  the  West,  in  February  and  March,  1862,  made 
under  the  direct  authority  of  President  Lincoln,  sufficed  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
front  of  the  confederate  resistance  in  that  quarter,  which,  could  it  have  been  accompanied  by 
equal  impact  upon  eastern  and  interior  bulwarks,  *  *  *  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
determine  the  speedy  issue  of  the  war.  Won  as  they  were,  these  isolated,  premature  tri- 
umphs in  the  West  simply  aroused  the  confederates  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  great 
scheme  of  war  was  broken  up  by  these  triumphs  in  the  West." 

Greeley's  American  Conflict,  (vol.  1,  p.  42:)  "The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  were  the 
only  two  rivers,  save  the  Mississippi,  navigable  from  the  border  of  the  free  States  into  the 
slave  States,  and  were  obviously  regarded  on  both  sides  (in  view  of  the  bad  southern  roads 
in  winter  and  spring)  as  the  natural  routes  of  advance  for  our  western  armies,  collected  and 
drilled  on  and  near  the  Ohio  during  the  autumn  of  1861  and  winter  following." 

The  New  York  Herald  thinks  the  strategy  of  the  plan  sublime,  and  ascribed  it  to  Mc- 
Clellan. 

New  York  Herald,  February  18,  1862:  "Our  success  at  Fort  Henry  increases  in  im- 
portance as  the  details  come  day  by  day.  Not  only  have  our  troops  got  possession  of  the 
strongest  point  on  the  Tennessee  River,  but  they  have  pushed  further  into  the  territory  of 
the  rebels,  carrying  victory  with  them  and  working  out  most  satisfactorily  the  grand  plan 
devised  by  McClellan  in  circumventing  all  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 
We  hold  in  absolute  possession  a  vital  strategic  point,  which  imperils  the  most  reliable 
strongholds  of  the  enemy." 

New  York  Herald,  February  19,  1862:  "The  campaign  was  organized  long  ago.  It 
was  devised  by  Generals  Scott  and  McClellan,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  himself.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  ocean  and  the  great  inbound  waters, 
which  the  rebels  could  not  tear  or  destroy,  and  made  them  the  base  of  our  operations.  The 
way  he  hurried  and  assisted  our  gallant  troops  in  achieving  our  victories ;  the  way  he 
assisted  us  to  surround  the  rebels  with  superior  forces  on  every  side ;  the  way  he  opened 
to  us  the  very  heart  of  the  South  and  enabled  us  to  strike  it  from  every  point — a  strategy 
which  takes  advantage  of  both  the  naval  and  military  forces,  making  one  assist  the  other, 
and  giving  each  its  proper  place  in  the  great  plan  of  the  war  implements — is  to  be  termed 
sublimity  itself.  It  was  just  what  was  necessary  ;  and  this  was  as  bold  and  as  novel  as  it 
was  brilliant,  and  McClellan  is  marked  as  a  military  genius  of  no  common  order." 

Buell  svpposid  to  be  deprived  of  the  laurels. — "  Ohio  in  the  War."     By  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Chapter  on  General  Buell.  *     "On  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  9th  of 

November,  Buell  and  Halleck  were  assigned  command.  *  *  Within  two  weeks  after, 
Buell  formed  his  plans  and  communicated  them  in  an  elaborate  letter  to  his  general-in-chief. 
He  would  fall  upon  Nashville  in  mid-winter ;  he  would  rely  upon  a  force  from  Missouri  to 
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ascend  the  Cumberland  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats,  bearing  ample  supplies  on 
transports,  and  meeting  at  Nashville. 

"  It  was  the  origin  of  the  first  grand  campaign  of  the  West,  that  cut  the  rebel  line  and 
threw  back  their  armies  to  Northern  Mississippi. 

"Of  the  plan  thus  outlined  nothing  can  be  said  but  praise.  Its  stolen  laurels  raised 
another  general  to  the  head  of  the  Army  for  a  time,  until  his  proved  incompetency  fairly 
drove  him  out."  "A  prominent  share  in  its  execution  started  another  on  the  career  which 
led  to  the  lieutenant-generalship,  and  to  the  creation  for  him  of  a  grade  higher  than  that 
which  a  grateful  Congress  thought  sufficient  reward  for  George  Washington." 

"  On  the  5th  of  December  McClellan,  after  twice  writing  Halleck  as  to  the  move  up  the 
Cumberland,  telegraphed  Buell:  'As  soon  as  I  receive  reply  from  General  Halleck,  will  ar- 
range details  with  you.'  *  *  The  last  of  the  year,  the  President,  already  in  sore  distress  at 
the  inaction  of  our  armies,  and  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention,  telegraphed  Buell  to  in- 
quire whether  he  and  Halleck  were  acting  in  concert.  He  said  :  '  I  think  you  had  better- 
get  in  concert  With  General  Halleck  ;'  and  so  the  correspondence  was  brought  about : 

Buell  to  HallecJc. 

"January  3,  1662. 

"General:  I  received  your  dispatches,  and  *  *  proceed  to  the  subject  incompliance 
with  your  request  and,  I  may  add,  that  of  the  President.  I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  in 
Missouri,  *  *  but  I  think  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  great  power  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  West  is  arranged  on  a  front,  the  flanks  of  which  are  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  and 
the  center  a  line  where  the  railroad  between  these  points  crosses  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers. 

"Considering  the  railroad  facilities  which  enable  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in  a  few  hours 
on  any  single  point  of  this  front,  you  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  a  combined  attack 
on  its  center  and  flanks,  or  at  least  demonstrations  which  may  be  converted  into  real  attacks, 
and  fully  occupy  the  enemy  on  the  whole  front.  *     It  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to 

break  the  railroad  communications,  and  that  should  be  done,  if  possible,  by  columns  moving 
rapidly  to  the  bridges  over  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

"  The  former,  probably,  would  not  be  reached  at  first,  being  some  eighteen  miles  above  Fort 
Henry,  the  first  I  know  on  the  Tennessee. 

"If  the  expedition  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  alone,  they  should  establish 
themselves  firmly  at  the  nearest  point  possible,  and  remain,  at  least,  until  they  ascertained 
that  re-enforcements  from  my  columns  or  from  some  other  source  would  not  reach  them. 

"  By  uniting,  they  could  establish  themselves  firmly  under  the  protection  of  the  gun- 
boats.    *     * 

"  I  say  this  much,  rather  to  lay  the  subject  before  you  than  to  propose  any  definite  plan  for 
your  side.     What  is  done  should  be  done  speedily — within  a  few  days. 

"D.  C.  BUELL, 
"  Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

"  One  or  two  conclusions  that  have  an  important  effect  upon  existing  military  reputations 
may  be  deduced  from  these  letters.  It  is,  that  Buell  suggested  the  campaign  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Co- 
lumbus." 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  General  Buell's  objective  point  was  East  Tennessee  via 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  &c,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  General  McClellau. 

Here  is  McClellan's  plan. — (McClellan's  report  of  the  first  period  of  the  war,  from  Ex. 
Doc,  vol.  7,  1863-'64,  1st  September,  3*th  Congress.)  *  *  "  Without  entering  into  detail, 
I  would  advise  a  strong  movement  be  made  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  rebels  driven 
out  of  Missouri.     *     * 

"  I  would  advise  a  movement  through  Kentucky  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Union  men  there,  and  severing  the  railroad  leading  to  Memphis.  The  possession 
of  these  roads  *  *  in  connection  with  the  movement  on  the  Mississippi  would  go  far 
toward  evacuating  Virginia  by  the  rebels.  I  presume  the  force  required  for  the  movement 
down  the  Mississippi  will  be  determined  by  the  commander  and  the  President.  *  *  The 
proposed  movement  down  the  Mississippi  will  produce  important  results  in  this  connection. 
That  advance  and  the  progress  of  the  main  army  at  the  East  will  materially  assist  each  other, 
by  diminishing  the  resistance  endured  by  each.  The  tendency  of  the  Mississippi  movement 
upon  all  questions  connected  with  cotton,  is  too  well  understood  by  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net to  need  any  illustration  by  me.  *  *  I  propose  with  the  force  I  have  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  Virginia,  and  occupy  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery,  Pensa- 
cola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  to  move  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  crush 
the  rebellion  in  its  very  heart."     *     * 
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McChllan  to  Buell. 

"November  7,  1861. 
"Your  operations  in  Kentucky  will  be  confined  to  that  portion  east  of  the  Cumberland.  I 
regard  the  importance  of  the  country  under  you  as  second  only  to  mine.  *  *  It  seems 
proper  that  you  should  remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  line  from  Louisville  to  Nashville, 
while  you  throw  the  mass  of  your  forces  by  rapid  marches,  by  Cumberland  Gap,  on  Knox- 
ville,  in  order  to  occupy  the  railroad  at  that  point.  *  *  At  the  same  time  you  cut  off  com- 
munication between  Virginia  and  the  Mississippi  River.  " 

McClellan  to  Buell. 

"November  12,  1861. 
"  I  wish  to  call  jour  attention  to  the  main  point  to  occupy  East  Tennessee  soon  as  it  can 
be  done.  *     I  hope  you  will,  without  delay,  organize  a  column,  for  that  purpose.  " 

General  McClellan  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  February  3,  1862. 

"  My  wish  was  to  gain  possession  of  East  Tennessee  as  a  preliminary  movement,  then  to 
follow  up  by  an  attack  on  Nashville  and  Richmond,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time.  " 

McClellan 's  letter  to  General  Butler. 

"February  23,  1862. 

"  The  object  of  your  expedition  is  *  *  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  *  *  then  en- 
deavor to  open  your  communications  with  the  northern  column  by  the  Mississippi,  bearing 
in  mind  the  importance  of  occupying  Jackson,  Miss.,  as  you  may  safely  do  after  or  be- 
fore you  effect  the  junction.  " 

General  McClellan,  before  the  Committea  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  28thJof  February, 
1862,  testified: 

"On the  1st  of  November,  1861, 1  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  *  *  I  at  once 
turned  my  attention  to  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  the  West  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  *  *  I  then  thought  we  could  assume  the 
offensive  without  difficulty,  before  December.  Sent  Halleck  to  command  in  Missouri  and 
Buell  in  Kentucky.  The  general  idea  was  thus  to  gain  complete  possession  of  Missouri, 
and  then  *  *  to  move  a  column  on  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  *  *  Buell  reported  *  *  that  an  im- 
mense amount  of  preparation  had  yet  to  be  made.  *  *  I  did  my  best,  *  *  urging 
upon  General  Buell  the  necessity  for  a  prompt  movement  on  Knoxville,  alwaj's  regarding 
that  of  greater  importance  than  the  possession  of  Nashville.  *  *  From  the  beginning,  I 
looked  upon  it  as  essential  that  we  should  gain  possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  in  order  to  cut  the  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  slope,  before  making  a  direct  movement  on  Richmond." 

McClellan  to  Halleck,  January  3,  1862,  wrote  : 

"  It  is  the  greatest  importance  that  the  rebel  troops  in  Western  Kentucky  be  prevented 
from  moving  to  the  support  of  the  force  in  front  of  Buell.  *  *  To  do  this  an  expedition  should 
be  sent  up  the  Cumberland  River  (to  act  with  Buell)  of  sufficient  strength  to  defeat  any 
force  that  may  be  brought  against  it,  *  *  At  the  same  time  such  a  demonstration  should 
be  made  on  Columbus  as  will  prevent  the  removal  of  troops  from  that  place,  and  if  sufficient 
number  be  withdrawn,  the  place  should  be  taken.  It  may  be  well  to  make  a  feint  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  As  our  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  our  preventing  re-enforce- 
ments from  joining  Buckner  and  Johnson,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  extracts  that  the  value  of  the  Tennessee  River  as  a  line  for  mili- 
tary operations  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  General  McClellan.  The  movement  on  that 
stream  in  his  plan  looked  no  further  than  the  control  of  the  railroad  connecting  Bowling 
Green  with  Columbus. 

CI 'limed  for  General  Fremont,  (Abbot's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  1,  chap.  10.) — "On 
the  8th  of  September,  1861,  Fremont  sent  a  private  note  to  President  Lincoln,  communicating 
his  plan  for  the  commencement  of  the  Mississippi  campaign.  He  had  already  taken  posses- ' 
sion  of  Fort  Holt,  and  Paducah,  Ky,,  by  which  movement  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  Tennessee  River,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  at  a  much  later  period  by 
his  successor.  He  proposed  also  to  occupy  Smithland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  Horikinsville,  a  town  connected  by  railroad  with  Henderson  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Donelson,  at  the  same  time  sending  Gen- 
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eral  Nelson,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  to  occupy  Bowling  Green,  in  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, and  General  Grant  to  occupy  New  Madrid  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  opposite  Cairo.  He  then  proposed  a  combined  attack  on  Columbus  and  Hickman, 
and  an  advance  from  Bowling-  Green  and  Hopkinsville  on  Nashville,  with  which  point  they 
are  connected  by  railroad.  These  suggestions  proved  to  be  sagacious  ;  were  not,  however, 
adopted. 

"  The  rebels  were  permitted  to  occupy  Bowling  Green,  fortify  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers,  and  take  possession  of  New  Madrid.  Months  afterward  General  Fremont's  plan 
wras  followed  to  the  letter. 

[In  note.]  "  It  is  known  that  General  Fremont,  on  the  8th  of  September,  sent  to  Washington 
the  entire  plan  of  that  now  famous  campaign,  by  the  Army  and  the  gunboats,  by  the  way 
of  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland,  and  White  Rivers,  which  his  ultimate  suc- 
cessor, Halleck,  adopted,  and  which  Halleck's  subordinates  carried  out  in  detail.  (Van  Bu- 
ren  Denslow,  p.  294.)  By  taking  possession  of  well-selected  spots  in  Kentucky  he  effec- 
tually guarded  the  southern  border  of  Illinois  from  threatened  attack.  He  formed  an  inge- 
nious plan  for  piercing  the  center  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  means  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers,  (p.  294.)  Every  plan  which  he  formed  has  since  been  successfully 
carried  out.  The  military  campaign  which  he  planned,  and  as  he  planned  it,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully executed  by  his  successor.  The  gunboats  which  were  built  under  his  direction,  if 
not  indeed  planned  by  his  inventive  genius,  have  given  us  most  glorious  victories,  (p.  456.) 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  proposition  to  take  possession  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  Rivers.  There  can  be  no  question  that  General  Fremont  urged  it  upon  the 
Department  at  Washington  at  a  time  when  those  rivers  could  have  been  navigated  without 
sacrifice  of  life,  *  *  Commodore  Foote,  soon  as  he  reached  the  West,  saw,  with  the 
quick  eye  of  military  genius,  that  which  Fremont  had  not  failed  to  see."  (G.  W.  Grimes's 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March  15,  1862.) 

General  Fremont's  plan  as  given  by  himself,  (General  Fremont's  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  January  17,  1862.)  — "When  in  July  last  I  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Western  Department,  it  comprehended  Illinois,  all  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  New  Mexico. 
The  general  discussions  at  Washington  resulted  in  the  understanding  that  the  great  object 
in  view  was  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  its  accomplishment  I  wras  to  raise  and 
organize  an  army  ;  and  when  I  was  ready  to  descend  the  Mississippi  I  was  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent know.  My  command  was  then  to  be  extended  over  Kentucky  and  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  For  military  reasons  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  do  so  in  the  begin- 
ning. This  leading  object  of  the  campaign  being  settled,  the  details  of  its  accomplishment 
were  left  to  my  own  judgment.  I  ask  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  plan  for  the 
defense  of  the  State  and  my  operations  generally  were  all  conducted  in  reference  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  all  preparations  tended.  As  late  as  from  the  6th  to  the 
10th  of  September  the  condition  of  North  Missouri  required  a  vigorous  effort  to  suppress  re- 
bellion in  that  quarter.  At  the  end  of  October,  1861,  when  I  had  succeeded  in  organizing 
and  equipping  an  army,  and  was  ready  to  handle  it  in  the  field,  we  were  everywhere, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  lines,  successful  against  the  enemy.  The  State  was 
really  reclaimed,  and  in  condition  to  leave  the  army  free  for  the  especial  object  of  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi.  It  was  mainly  composed  of  western  men,  whose  interest  and  patriot- 
ism were  involved  in  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  preparations  of  which  they  had 
contributed  every  possible  effort,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  campaign 
would  open  with  a  signal  victory,  in  the  defeat  or  dispersion  of  the  rebel  army,  Avith  a  move 
on  Memphis  as  the  immediate  result." 

Fremont  to  U.  S.  Grant. 

"Cairo,  September  22,  1861. 

"Direct  Captain  Foote  to  use  gunboats  to  drive  rebels  out  of  Owensborough,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Ohio  River." 

President  Lincoln,  on  September  22,  to  Fremont. 

"  Governor  Morton  telegraphs  as  follows  :  Colonel  Lane  just  arrived  by  special  train  :  rep- 
resents Owensborough,  40  miles  above  Evansville,  in  possession  of  the  secessionists.  Green 
River  is  navigable.  Owensborough  must  be  seized.  We  want  a  gunboat  sent  up  from  Pa- 
ducah  for  that  purpose,  if,  in  your  discretion,  you  think  it  right.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
order  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  River  to  guard  it  vigilantly  at  all  points." 

Fremont  to  President  Lincoln,  September  25,  1851. 

"  I  have  re-enforced  yesterday  Paducah  with  two  regiments,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen 
the  position  with  men  and  artillery.  As  soon  as  General  Smith,  who  commands  there,  is  suf- 
ficiently re-enforced  to  enable  him  to  spread  his  forces,  he  will  have  to  take  and  hold  Mayfield 
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and  Lovelaceville  to  be  in  the  rear  and  flank  of  Columbus,  and  to  occupy  Smithland,  con 
trolling  the  mouths  of  both  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  Rivers.  At  the  same  time 
Colonel  Rousseau  should  bring  his  force,  increased,  if  possible,  by  two  Ohio  regiments,  in 
boats  to  Henderson,  and,  taking  the  Henderson  and  Nashville  Railroad,  occupy  Hopkins- 
ville,  while  General  Nelson  should  go  with  a  force  of  5,000  by  railroad  to  Louisville,  and 
from  thence  to  Bowling  Green.  Meanwhile  Grant  would  take  possession  of  the  entire  Cairo 
and  Fulton  Railroad,  Piketon,  New  Madrid,  and  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  Hick- 
man and  Columbus. 

"The  foregoing  disposition  having  been  effected,  a  combined  attack  will  be  made  upon 
Columbus,  and,  if  successful,  then  upon  Hickman,  while  Rousseau  and  Nelson  will  move  in 
concert  by  railroad  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  occupying  the  State  capital,  and,  with  an  adequate 
force,  New  Providence.  The  conclusion  of  this  movement  would  be  a  combined  advance 
toward  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  I  trust 
the  result  would  be  a  glorious  one  to  the  country." 

Lincoln  to  General  Hunter,  on  taking  command  of  the  Western  Department. 

"Halt  your  main  army  and  divide  it  into  two  corps,  one  occupying  Sedalia,  the  other 
Rolla  ;  then  recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps.  Of  course  both  railroads  must  be  kept 
open,  keeping  only  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.  I  feel  sure  any  attempt  to  reach 
Memphis  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  wThole  force  engaged 
in  it." 

From  the,  "  Story  of  the  Guard,''''  (p.  45.) 

"Camp  Asboth,  Mo.,  October  11,  1861. 

"  I  have  placed  Captain  Foote  in  charge  of  all  the  gunboats  belonging  the  flotilla.  My 
plan  is  New  Orleans  straight — Foote  to  join  on  the  river  below.  I  think  it  can  be  done 
gloriously,  especially  if  secret  can  be  kept.  It  would  precipitate  the  war  forward,  and  end 
it  soon  victoriously. 

"J.  C.FREMONT." 

What  President  Lincoln  expected  of  General  Halleck  and  General  Buell  when  he  sent 
them  to  their  respective  departments. 

World's  special,  November  15. —  "Mr.  Lincoln  is  specially  interested  in  that  central  re- 
gion, and  avows  his  intention  to  divide  the  rebels  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  by  a 
broad,  loyal,  and  occupied  strip  of  country  from  Virginia  and  the  Eastern  States  before  New 
Year's,  forcing  the  march  of  Buell  with  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  aided  by  the  gunboats 
at  Saint  Louis." 

The  part  taken  by  the  Navy  in  this  grand  campaign,  as  reported  by  Secretary  Welles  : 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Navy,  December  1,  lb62. — "It  having  been  ascertained  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter  that  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  was 
favorable  for  active  operations,  Flag-Officer  Foote,  as  soon  as  four  iron-clads  were  ready, 
urged  prompt  action,  and  proposed  to  General  Grant,  commanding  at  Cairo,  a  joint  attack  on 
Fort  Henry.  That  officer,  though  preferring  a  movement  on  the  Cumberland,  and  an  at- 
tack on  Donelson,  yielded  to  the  proposition  of  the  naval  commander  on  procuring  the  as- 
sent of  Halleck. 

"After  a  closely-contested  action  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  flag  of  the  Union  waved 
over  the  fort,  and  when  Grant  arrived  an  hour  after,  the  fort  and  its  effects  were  turned  over 
to  him  and  the  forces  under  his  command.  The  joint  attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  land 
and  water  on  the  enemy's  works,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  which 
delayed  the  Army  and  deprived  it  from  participating  in  the  glory  of  the  capture  of  the  fort. 
Foote  proceeded  from  Fort  Henry  to  the  Cumberland  River  to  attack  Fort  Donelson,  and 
on  the  14th  of  February  engaged  that  fort.  After  a  severe  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  was 
seriously  wounded  as  he  was  enfilading  the  fort,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened,  two  of  the 
gunboats  were  disabled,  and  the  others  retired  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  rebels 
surrendered  the  fort.  He  then  proceeded  up  the  Cumberland  to  Clarksville,  and  on  the 
19th  of  February  seized  it  and  the  three  forts  which  defended  that  city  and  river.  From 
here  he  pressed  on  Grant,  with  4, 000  troops,  an  immediate  pursuit,  while  the  rebels  were 
fleeing  to  Nashville.  Orders  were  received, {however,  from  the  Generai-in-chief,  prohibiting 
the  gunboats  from  going  up  higher  than  Clarksville,  in  consequence  of  which  Foote  re- 
turned to  Cairo,  and  only  two  gunboats  were  with  the  Army  when  Nashville  surrendered  on 
the  27th  of  February.     On  the  4th  of  March  Columbus  was  found  to  be  evacuated. 

"[Keeping  in  view  the  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  Foote  left 
Cairo  on  the  14th  of  March,  and,  joined  by  Colonel  Buford  with  1,500  troops  at  Columbus, 
moved  down  and  took  possession  of  Hickman.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Island  107 
and,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-three  days,  that  fort  surrendered  on  the  7th  of  April. 
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"  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Island  No.  10,  not  a  gun  was 
fired  by  the  Army,  except  by  Colonel  Buford.  In  pursuance  of  the  first  great  duty  enjoined 
upon  him,  that  of  opening  the  Mississippi  to  navigation,  Foote  proceeded  to  Fort  Pillow, 
and  was  next  day  joined  by  General  Pope's  army.  The  two  commanders  had  first  arranged 
for  a  combined  attack  on  the  fortifications,  when  Pope's  army  was  summoned  by  Halleck 
tore-enforce  him  at  Corinth.  On  the  9th  day  of  May  Foote  was  relieved,  and  Captain  Da- 
vis took  command  of  the  flotilla.  On  the  5th  of  June  Fort  Pillow  was  reduced,  and  on  the 
7th  the  fleet  anchored  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Memphis.  The  rebel  fleet  encountered  an  en- 
gagement, which  resulted  in  its  destruction.  At  the  close  of  this  engagement  Flag-Officer 
Davis  demanded  the  surrender  of  Memphis,  which  was  complied  with,  and  Colonel  Fitch, 
from  Fort  Pillow,  took  military  possession. 

"  On  the  29th  of  June,  Davis  left  Memphis  to  join  Farragut  at  Vicksburgh.  There  not  be- 
ing a  sufficient  military  force  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh,  the  scheme  was 
for  the  time  abandoned." 

The  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  Secretary's  report : 

Welles  to  Farragut,  January  20,  1862. 

"  Farragut  is  ordered  to  reduce  the  defenses  which  guard  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans, 
and  take  that  city,  and  if  the  expedition  has  not  yet  descended  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo, 
then  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  to  push  a  strong  force  up  the  river,  and  to  take  all  the 
defenses  in  the  rear." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1862,  Farragut  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  flag 
floated  over  the  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1862,  S.  Philips  Lee;  under  command  of  Farragut  and  Butler,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Vicksburgh. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1862,  Farragut,  above  Vicksburgh,  writes  Welles: 

"  I  passed  up  the  river  this  morning  to  no  purpose.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  possible  to  take 
Vicksburgh  without  an  army  of  12,000  or  15,000  men." 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Farragut  to  Welles  says  : 

"I  have  to  inform  you  we  are  still  off  Vicksburgh,  I  received  yesterday  a  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  by  which  it  appears  he  will  not  be  able  to  co-operate  with  lis  for  some 
time." 

"  Flag-Officer  Davis  had  a  letter  from  General  Grant  at  the  same  time,  stating,  it  was  said, 

Richmond  had  fallen.     If  this  should  be  true,  no  doubt  V must  soon  fall,  but  must  be 

by  troops  in  the  rear." 

Commodore  Foote  to  Secretary  Welles, 

"Cairo,  January  12,  1862. 

"  I  am  getting  the  boats  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  putting  their  ordnance  and  equip- 
ments on  board.  It  will  take  at  least  a  thousand  men  for  the  gunboats.  They  will  have 
all  on  board  in  readiness  by  the  20th  instant,  but  with  not  one-third  of  their  crews." 

Foote  to  Welles. 

"Padtjcah,  February's,  1862. 
"I  left  Cairo  yesterday  with  the  gunboats.     To-day  I  propose  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River  with  the  four  new  armored  boats,  and  the  three  old  gunboats,  under  convoy  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  conjointly  and  occupying  Fort  Henry  and  the  rail- 
road-bridge connecting  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1862,  Commander  Foote  orders  Phelps,  as  soon  as  the  fort  falls, 
proceed  up  the  river  where  the  railroad-bridge  crosses,  and  destroy  so  much  of  the  track  as 
will  entirely  prevent  its  use  by  the  enemy,  and  then  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  water  will 
admit. 

Foote  to   Welles. 

"Cairo,  February  11,  1862. 

"  I  leave  to-night  for  Cumberland.  I  go  reluctantly,  as  we  are  short  of  men.  I  do  hope 
six  hundred  will  be  sent  immediately.  1  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  the  gunboats 
effectual  in  the  fight,  although  they  are  not  properly  manned.  But  I  must  go,  as  General 
Halleck  wishes  it. 

"  Our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to 
him." 

(See  Miss  CarroH's  plan.) 
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Foote  to  Welles. 

"  Off  Island  10,  March  19,  1862. 
"We  must  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  "which  alone  can  prove  effective,  especially 
bearing  in  mind  the  rapid  current  and  certainty  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as 
we  might  do,  in  these  slow  boats,  if  we  run  as  close  to  the  batteries  as  we  might  do.  " 

Foote  to  JVelles. 

"Off  Island  10,  March  20,  1862. 

"  Were  we  to  attempt  to  attack  these  heavy  batteries  with  the  gunboats,  or  attempt  to  run 
the  blockade  and  fail,  the  rivers  above  us,  the  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio,  would  be 
greatly  exposed,  not  only  frustrating  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but  exposing  our  towns 
and  cities  bordering  on  these  rivers,  especially  should  Pope  be  called  away  from  New  Mad- 
rid. Under  these  circumstances  our  boats,  being  so  illy  fitted  for  fighting  down  the  river, 
I  am  induced  to  act  with  great  caution.  We  still  want  two  tow-boats  for  these  in  greater 
force,  as  we  have  a  strong  current,  requiring  the  greatest  vigilance  to  prevent  them  and  the 
gunboats  from  being  carried  down  the  stream  from  want  of  steam.-power  in  the  latter." 

Colonel  Scott  taking  part  in  the  camp  iign. 

"Cairo,  March  6,  1862. 
"A  telegram  from  General  Grant,  commanding  at  Fort  Henry,  stating  that  the  rebels  are 
fortifying  Savannah  on  the  Tennessee,  and  calling  for  an  additional  gunboat,  has  been  com- 
municated to  General  Halleck.  I  shall  probably  send  an  additional  one,  making  three  boats 
on  that  river.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  in  my  office,  and  is  informed  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  demands,  I  trust,  by  having  a  sufficient  force  to  pre- 
vent any  fortifications  being  erected  on  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as  the  stage  of  water 
will  permit  the  gunboats." 

General  Pope  to  Foote. 

"  New  Madrid,  April  5,  1862. 
"  I  requested  Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  write  you  yesterday  in  relation 
to  sending  another  one  of  the  gunboats." 

Foote  to  Secretary  IVelles. 

"Fort  Pillow,  Aprils,  1862. 
"General  Pope,  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Scott,  came  on  board  at  3  p.  m.,  when  it 
was  arranged  that  the  mortar-boats'  should  be  placed  in  the  morning  on  the  Arkansas  shore." 

Tribune's  special,  February  5. 

"Off  Fort  Henry. 

"  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  is  expected  here  to-morrow.  All  indicates 
decisive  and  rapid  blows  are  at  hand.  New  life  inspires  the  Army  where  inaction  had  so 
long  gone  on,  and  with  ordinary  prudence  we  shall  now  carry  our  flag  in  a  bloody  track  to 
the  Gulf." 

THE   MISSISSIPPI   NOT   THE   TRUE   LINE    OF    INVASION. 

General  Halleck  to  Commodore  Foote. 

"  Saint  Louis,  March  21,  1862. 

"I  have  just  received  your  report,  without  date,  of  operations  against  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries in  the  vicinity  of  Island  10.  While  I  am  certain  that  you  have  done  everything  that 
could  be  done  successfully  to  reduce  those  works,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  not  unnecessarily 
exposed  your  gunboats  ;  if  they  had  been  disabled  it  would  have  been  a  serious  loss  to  us  in 
In  the  future  operations  of  this  campaign,  whereas  the  reduction  of  these  batteries  this  week 
or  next  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  indeed.  I  think  it  will  turn  out  in  the  end  better 
for  us  that  they  are  not  reduced  until  we  can  fully  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  troops.  Every- 
thing is  now  progressing  well  on  the  Tennessee  River  toward  opening  your  way  down  the 
Mississippi.  The  reduction  of  these  works  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  we  are  in  no  hurry 
on  that  point.  Nothing  is  lost  by  a  little  delay  there.  I  am  directing  all  my  attention  to 
another  object  ;  when  that  is  accomplished  the  enemy  must  evacuate  or  surrender" 
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Commodore  Foote  to  General  Pope,  off  Island  10,  April  6,  1862:  *  *  "By  your  own 
admission,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  new  rebel  steamers  on  their  way  up  the  river  to  pass  your 
batteries  in  the  night,  and,  if  they  meet  our  squadron,  reduced  by  loss  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  they  can  continue  up  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio  to  Saint  Louis  or  Cincinnati." 

Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  by  Bowen  and  Irwin,  Vol.  I:  "  To  Grant  was  assigned  the  chief 
direction  of  the  movement.  Suddenly  the  gloom  of  the  dark  winter  *  *  was  broken  by 
a  victory — Fort  Henry  was  taken  by  Grant  on  the  6th  of  February,  1862,  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  Fort  Donelson  surrendered  to  that  same  officer.  *  *  The  enemy's 
forces  had  concentrated  at  Corinth,  and  were  there  awaiting  the  development  of  our  plans. 

"General  Halleck  decided  to  advance  up  the  Tennessee,  as  far  as  possible  by  water,  then 
to  debark  on  the  west  bank  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  and  compel  him  to  give  battle 
either  at  Corinth  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1862,  General  Grant  summoned  General  Sherman  to  meet 
him  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  coming  campaign."  *  *  "General 
Grant  directed  General  Sherman  to  proceed,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  Thirtieth  Army 
Corps,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  there  disembark  and  attempt  the  capture  of  Vicksburgh 
from  the  north  side,  while  he  himself  should  move  on  Jackson  against  the  enemy  from  the 
rear,  and,  uniting  the  two  columns  from  the  rear,  proceed  to  invest  the  place." 

"The  movement  was  delayed,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  expedition  under  General  Sher- 
man failed."  "On  the  19th  of  January,  1833,  Sherman  proceeded  to  Young's  Point,  op- 
posite Vicksburgh,  and  reported  to  Grant." 

"From  the  moment  of  taking  personal  command  at  Miliken's  Bend,  General  Grant  be- 
came convinced  that  Vicksburgh  could  only  be  taken  from  the  south." 

Military  History  of  Grant,  by  Badeau,  {vol.  1,  p.  160:)  "Grant's  problem  now  was  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  on  the  high  lands  of  the  eastern  bauk  as  a  base  from  which  to  operate  against 
the  city  and  its  communications.  A  direct  attack  had  already  been  tried  and  failed  by  Sher- 
man at  the  only  point  where  a  landing  was  possible.  *  *  Still,  Grant  wrote  on  the  4th  of  April, 
\My  expectation  is  for  some  of  the  naval  fleet  to  run  the  batteries  of  Vicksburgh  while  the 
army  moves  through  by  bayous  and  wagon- roads  to  New  Carthage,  thence  across  the 
river  to  Jackson,  Mississippi.' 

"When  the  idea  became  known  to  those  in  his  intimacy,  to  his  staff  and  corps  commanders, 
it  seemed  to  them  full  of  danger.  Even  after  the  orders  for  the  movement  were  issued, 
Sherman  rode  up  to  Grant's  headquarters,  and  proposed  to  him  his.  He  asserted  emphati- 
cally that  the  only  way  to  take  Vicksburgh  was  from  the  north,  selecting  some  high  ground 
on  the  Mississippi  for  a  base.  Grant  replied,  that  such  apian  would  require  him  to  go  back 
to  Memphis.  'Exactly  so,' said  Sherman,'  that  is  wThat  I  mean.'  Grant  was  determined 
to  take  no  step  backward,  and  so  declared." 

Danger  of  foreign  intervention. — KetteW  s  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  1:  "On  the  31st 
of  October,  1861,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  entered  into  a  convention  for  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  to  claim  redress  of  wrongs. 

"The  4th  article  provided  that  a  copy  be  laid  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  asked  to  accede. 

"  The  result  of  the  national  diplomacy  thus  far  was  that  foreign  nations,  while  expressing 
hopes  for  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  had,  1st,  acknowledged  belligerent  rights  of  the  South." 

"  2d.  Had  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  priva- 
teers of  the  South  as  pirates. 

'  3d.  Had  intimated  that  the  recognition  of  the  South  as  a  nation  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  of  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  southern  govern- 
ment. 

"4th.  They  projected  against  Mexico  a  coallition,  which  many  years  before  had  failed 
through  respect  for  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"These  facts  became  apparent  and  fixed  toward  the  close  of  September,  1861,  when 
negotiations  in  relation  to  them  were  superseded. 

"  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1861,  issued  a  circular  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  loyal  States,  stating  that  disloyal  citizens  were  doing  their  best  to  involve  the 
country  in  a  foreign  war,  and  appealing  to  them  to  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
it. 

"This  was  followed  by  an  earnest  and  threatening  correspondence  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

"On  the  6th  of  November,  1861,  Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  from  the  Trent  by  the 
San  Jacinto.  The  effect  of  which  was  to  create  intense  excitement  in  England  and  through- 
out Europe,  and  preparations  ■  by  the  British  government  for  war,  on  a  large  scale,  were  at 
once  undertaken,  and  a  demand  for  the  release  made  on  our  Government  by  the  British 
minister,  Lord  Lyons." 

London  Times,  September  27,  1861. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  assertions  of  the  northerners,  they  must  look  upon  the  perma- 
nent separation  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  formation  of  a  second  republic  as  at  least 
highly  probable  ;  and  in  the  action  of  England  and  France  toward  Mexico,  Mr.  Lincoln,  per- 
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haps,  only  sees  an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  which  is  soon  to  be  divided  from  his- 
own  by  the  territory  of  a  rival."  "It  is  said  the  three  European  powers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  dissensions  of  the  American  Union  to  carry  out  plans  upon  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine." 

London  Shipping  Gazette,  February  1,  1882. 

"  A  semi-official  rote  is  sent  by  Napoleon  to  the  British  government  respecting  the  block- 
ade, to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  cannot  longer  allow  French  commerce  to  be  injured." 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. — Clay  to  Seward,  January  24,  1862. 

"  Prince  Gortchakoff  expresses  his  fears,  should  any  reverse  happen  to  us,  that  England 
would  at  once  make  common  cause  with  the  South,  acknowledge  her  independence,  and 
finally  break  down  the  power  of  the  republic.  I  must  confess  I  very  much  fear  England's 
influence.  My  first  impression  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened.  Nothing  but 
great  and  decisive  success  will  save  us  from  foreign  war. 

' '  I  would  prepare  for  war  with  England  as  an  essential  means  to  prevent  the  independence 
of  the  South  before  the  first  of  April." 

Seward  to  Dayton,  January  27, 1862. 

"  You  see  our  Army  and  our  fleet  are  at  Cairo.  You  see  another  army  and  another  fleet 
are  behind  Columbus,  which  alone  is  relied  upon  to  close  the  Mississippi  against  us  on 
the  north ;  though  you  may  not  see  it,  another  army  and  another  fleet  are  actually  on  their 
way  to  New  Orleans." 

Dayton  to  Seward,  January  27, 1862. 

"It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  things  here  recently  have  had  an  unfavorable  look  for  our  in- 
terests. The  effect  of  the  blockade,  the  destruction  of  Charleston  Harbor,  the  hopelessness 
of  our  cause,  all  taken  for  granted,  and  all  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  here  by  the  Eng- 
lish press,  have  had  a  damaging  influence.  *  *  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  govern- 
ment has  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  blockade  and  of  recognition.  * 
If  you  shall  succeed  in  taking  possession  and  holding  the  principal  seaports,  *  *  or  even 
New  Orleans  and  one  other  of  these  ports,  I  should  consider  the  danger  of  recognition  or  a 
violation  of  the  blockade  passed  for  the  present.  But  if  weeks  shall  pass  away  and  spring- 
open,  and  nothing  yet  have  been  done,  the  impression  I  fear  will  become  fixed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean mind  that  our  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion  are  hopeless." 

Adams  to  Seward,  February  13,  1862. 

"With  a  fair  share  of  positive  success  in  the  field  within  the  present  and  next  month,, 
will  leave  us  free  from  the  danger  of  any  intervention  from  this  country,  at  least  for  some 
months  to  come.  *  *  You  will  perceive  the  importance  of  keeping  in  view  the  possibility 
of  accidental  or  otherwise  supplying  a  pretext  for  a  decision  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  persons  here  anxious  to  make  a  point  on  the  foreign  policy  at  a 
moment  when  the  popular  feeling  will  have  become  particularly  disturbed  on  the  cotton 
supply  and  loss  of  our  commerce. 

"  In  this  sense  Mr.  Cobden  has  strangely  represented  the  difficulty  of  long  preserving  the 
blockade.  I  think  I  see  a  good  deal  of  timidity  in  approaching  the  American  question 
that  may  involve  the  necessity  of  upholding  even  in  appearance  the  cause  of  a  foreign 
country  against  the  obvious  and  pressing  necessities  of  this. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  Trent  affair  has  left  us  utterly  unable  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sions that  are  not  clearly  and  universally  admitted  to  be  just.  " 

What  Mr.  Lincoln  said  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry : 

[New  York  Evening  Post,  February  9, 1862.  ] 

"The  President  stated  yesterday  that  the  recent  victory  of  Fort  Henry  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  was  intended  to  be  followed  up  immediately  with  a  blow  on  the  railway 
connection  fifteen  miles  from  the  captured  fort.  He  further  stated  that  hot  work  was  ex- 
pected in  that  region  at  once.  He  was  distinctly  asked  if  the  Government  had  any  adv  ce 
from  England  and  France  which  threatened  interference  with  our  war.  He  replied  there 
was  no  special  danger  then,  though  it  was  evident  that  the  interference  party  was  growing 
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stronger  both  in  England  and  France,  but  the  victories  the  Government  expected  to  win 
over  the  rebels  in  the  West  in  the  next  two  months  would  put  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  med- 
dling in  our  affairs.  The  fact  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  Government  meant  to  press  on- 
ward at  once  upon  the  enemy." 

The  victories  won  in  the  West  in  these  two  months  did  prevent  the  recognition  of  south- 
ern independence. 

Seivard  to  Dayton,  March  6, 1862. 

"It  is  now  apparent  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  attempted  revolution. 
Cities,  districts,  and  States  are  coming  back  under  Federal  authority." 

Adams  to  Seward,  March  13, 1862. 

"  You  can  scarely  fail  to  observe  the  animus  that  pervades  the  greater  number  of  members 
of  Parliament  in  the  late  discussion  in  both  houses  toward  the  United  States. 

"It  consists  not  so  much  of  partiality  for  one  side  over  the  other  as  of  disinclination  to 
both,  and  desire  that  their  political  power  should  be  diminished  by  permanent  separation. 
The  successes  of  the  campaign  have  done  much  for  us,  (the  Tennessee.)  I  trust  they  will 
continue  ;  but  they  must  not  depend  merely  on  good  fortune.  The  stake  is  too  great  to  be 
risked  on  the  passions  or  ignorance  of  inexperienced  men  at  home.  We  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  news  by  every  steamer,  but  not  for  the  same  reasons  as  before — the  pressure 
for  interference  here  has  disappeared.  It  will  arise  again  only  in  the  case  of  some  very 
decided  reverses." 

Dayton  to  Seward,  March  25,  1862. 

"The  Emperor  said  that  he  must  frankly  say  that  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  and 
this  concession  of  belligerent  rights  were  made  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  North  would 
succeed.  That  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  that  the  two  sections 
would  never  come  together  again. 

Dayton  to  Seward,  March  31,  1862. 

"I  again  called  the  Emperor's  attention  to  the  propriety  of  his  government  retracing  its 
steps  in  regard  to  its  concession  to  the  insurrectionists  of  belligerent  rights,  referring  him  to 
the  consideration  in  regard  thereto,  contained  in  your  former  dispatches.  He  said  *  *  it 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  a  great  power,  now  that  the  South  was  beaten,  to  withdraw  a 
concession  made  to  them  in  their  day  of  strength." 

President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  April  10,  1862. 

"  It  has  pleased  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  engaged 
in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion  and  at  the  same  time  to  avert  from  our  country  the 
danger  of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion." 

Seward  to  Dayton,  May  7, 1862. 

"  The  proclamation  of  commerce  which  is  made  maybe  regarded  by  the  maritime  powers 
as  announcement  that  the  Republic  has  passed  the  danger  of  disunion." 

The  southern  view,  (Pollard's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  l,p.  199 :) 

"  It  was  never  contemplated  to  abandon  Corinth,  the  strategic  point  of  the  campaign. 

"  If  [the  campaign]  annihilated  us  in  Louisiana,  separated  us  from  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
causing  the  loss  of  our  supplies  in  the  cattle  and  grain  of  that  country  ;  gave  to  the  Federals 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  all  its  rivers  of  navigation  as  a  base,  and  finally  led  by  plain  and 
inevitable  conclusions  to  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  great  and  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Mississippi." 

"  The  close  of  this  campaign  found  the  confederacy  with  scarcely  more  than  three  entire 
States — Texas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  He  had  broken  us  down  in  Tennessee,  and  held 
several  important  positions  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  by  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  had 
secured  the  great  depot  of  the  trade  of  the  most  central  valley  of  the  continent,  and  obtained 
control  of  an  extent  of  territory,  assisted  by  the  gunboats,  greater  than  the  entire  country 
before  lost ;  gave  to  the  West  the  outlet  to  the  ocean." 

"  The  success  of  the  Federals  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1862  was  not  without  effect  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world  saw  a  sadder  picture  of  the 
southern  confederacy." 
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"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  South  had  entertained  prospects  of  foreign 
intervention  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  interest  of 
Europe  in  the  staples  of  cotton  and  tobacco  would  effect  a  raising  of  the  blockade,  at  least, 
before  spring.     The  statistics  of  the  subject  was  thought  to  be  conclusive." 

"France  derived  an  annual  revenue  of  $38,000,000  from  a  monopoly  in  the  tobacco-trade, 
and  Great  Britain  and  her  people  a  revenue  of  $350,000,000  from  cotton ;  five  millions  of 
people  in  England  were  more  or  less  interested  in  cotton.' 

"  The  dispatches  of  our  ministers  at  the  courts  of  England  and  France  declared  that  the 
prospect  of  recognition  was  and  had  been  given  with  warm  and  sanguine  assuraDces."  "  Mr. 
Slidell  wrote  that  if  no  disaster  occurred,  recognition  would  not  long  be  delayed.  He 
added:  '  In  that  event,  within  a  month.' "  "Mr.  Mason  also  wrote  that  '  the  recognition 
of  the  confederacy  was  on  the  eve  of  completion.'  " 

Deductions. 

1st.  The  idea  that  the  advance  of  an  army  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  strong  enough  to  control  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  would 
cause  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River,  free  West- 
ern Tennessee  and  Kentucky  from  the  enemy,  divide  the  rebel  power  by  severing  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  the  Gulf 
fleet,  had  no  part  in  the  plan  of  any  of  our  generals  and  was  at  the  time  Miss  Carroll  sub- 
mitted her  plan  to  the  Department  unknown  to  the  Government. 

2d.  The  realization  of  these  effects  by  the  Tennessee  compaign  prevented  the  recognition 
of  southern  independence  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade  by  England  and  France. 

The  Tennessee  compaign  first  suggested  by  Miss  Carroll. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Carroll  submitted  the  plan  for  this  campaign  and  that  its  general  ideas 
were  adopted  by  the  Government  is  established  by  the  testimony  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  being  exhausted  and  not  conveniently  accessi- 
ble to  members  of  Congress  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  herewith  reproduced,  together  with 
some  additional  evidence  on  this  and  other  services,  which,  to  avoid  confusion,  will  be  found 
in  brackets. 

Report. 

Mr.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
memorial  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  setting  forth  certain  valuable  military  informa- 
tion given  to  the  Government  by  her  daring  the  war,  and  asking  compensation  therefor,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  a  bill  rewarding  her  for  military  and  literary  serv- 
ices.   Twice  read  in  United  States  Senate.     Amount  left  $ ,  to  be  filled  by  this  body. 

[Senate  Miss.  Toe.  No.  167,  42d  Congress,  2d  s-essioD.l 

Memorial  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  asking  compensation  for  lervxes  rendered  the  United  States 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  June  8,  187*2. — Referred  to  the  Cnnmittee  on  Militaiy  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  honorable  the  Set  ate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  in  Congress  as'' 

sevibled  : 

It  is  a  fact  well  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  1861  very  great  solicitude  was  felt, 
both  by  the  Government  and  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  expedition  to  open  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  also  remembered  that  that  expedition  was  changed  and  diverted  up  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  On  whose  motion  or  suggestion  that  change  was  brought  about  is  less  gen- 
erally known. 

Your  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  claims  to  have  furnished  this  information  and  plan. 
From  her  memorial  to  your  honorable  bodies  on  the  28th  of  March,  1870,  she  begs  leave  to 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

"Your  memorialist  being  convinced  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  that  it  would  demand 
for  its  overthrow  the  united  exertions  of  all  patriots,  of  every  capacity,  hesitated  not  to  de- 
vote all  her  energies  wholly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  and  to  this  end,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, at  her  own  expense,  continuously,  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  and,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  communicated  throughout  the  struggle  important  facts  and  suggestions 
to  those  who  were  officially  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 

"  It  may  be  remembsred  that  for  some  months  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  Administra- 
tion were  not  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been  ad- 
vised. In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  this  exigency,  your  memorialist  made  a  tour  to  the 
West  in  the  autumn  of  186 J,  and  after  careful  observation,  became  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  expedition  then  in  course  of  preparation  to  descend  the  Mississippi  could  not  sue- 
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ceed,  and  from  information  elicited  from  steamboat-pilots  and  other  practical  men  who  were 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  that  country,  she  was  convinced  that  the  Tennessee  River 
was  the  only  way  to  penetrate  the  vitals  of  the  rebellion  with  our  then  available  forces  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  our  Government  to  adopt  the  Tennessee  River  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  on  the  30th  November,  1861,  the  paper,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed.  That 
distinguished  official  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  she 
was  right ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  expedition  he  informed  her  that  she  had  saved  the 
country  incalculable  millions,  and  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

"  [On  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  your  memorialist  exhibited  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Tucker  a  copy  of  her  plan  for  the  Tennessee  campaign,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  by  Colonel  Scott  before  he  left  for  the  West.]" 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  she  addressed  the  War  Department  a  second  letter,  urging 
an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  [On  the  26th  of  March,  1862,  she  wrote 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  an  immediate  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road.] On  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  she  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton  advising  the  occu- 
pation of  Vicksburgh.  Again,  in  October,  1862,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War,  show- 
ing that  Vicksburgh  could  not  be  reduced  by  the  river  expedition.  This  memorial  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  Senate,  they  reported  unanimously,  m 
January,  1871,  in  favor  of  her  claim,  which  was  made  through  the  late  Senator  Howard, 
but  Congress  adjourned  before  the  bill  was  reached. 

Since  that  time  new  testimony  has  been  secured  and  new  evidence  developed,  making  more 
manifest  the  magnitude  of  the  service,  and  strengthening  her  confidence,  as  she  again  ap- 
peals to  Congress  for  its  adequate  recognition.  She  is  permitted  to  furnish  facts  and  testi- 
mony from  men  of  the  highest  position,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  enjoying  the  amplest 
means  of  information. 

The  first  is  Hon.  L.  D.  Evans,  present  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  who, 
in  the  autumn  of  1861,  was  intrusted  by  our  Government  with  a  confidential  mission  to  the 
Mexican  border  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  and  as  the  success  of  his  mission  depended  on 
the  movement  of  the  Army  in  the  Southwest,  it  became  his  business  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  and  with  this  view  remained  in  Saint  Louis 
until  some  time  in  November.  Judge  Evans  was  cognizant  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  your  memorialist  conceived  and  perfected  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Department, 
which  he  fully  and  faithfully  describes. 

The  next,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  testifies,  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  that  not  only  was  the  information  and  plan  that  changed  the  expedition  which 
was  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  transfer  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  furnished  by  your  memorialist,  and  adopted  by 
the  Government,  but  that  he,  himself,  was  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  West  for  the  express 
purpose  of  contributing  his  services  in  aid  of  its  execution ;  and  that,  in  the  campaigns 
which  followed,  the  plan  of  your  memorialist  was  substantially  carried  out. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  after- 
ward President  of  the  Senate,  who  had  necessarily  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  whose  unquestioned  reputation  for  probity  leaves 
no  doubt  concerning  any  statement  he  may  make,  not  only  recognizes  and  indorses  the 
claim  of  your  petitioner,  but  confirms  the  fact. that  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stan- 
ton did  also. 

The  first  paper  addressed  the  War  Department  for  a  campaign  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  thence  south,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  bat- 
tles must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the 
enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable for  middle-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to 
navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river 
from  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi. 
We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken 
without  great  danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if 
crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away 
from  the  relief  of  our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun 
the  war,  for  we  shall  then  fight  for  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  sup- 
plies. 

"Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger;  for,  if  our  boats 
were  crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one 
hundred  miles  due  west,   and  no  defensible  point  between  ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety 
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miles  northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A 
movement  in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire 
the  loyal  hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  If  well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  these  formidable  fortifications 
upon  which  the  rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet 
attacking  Mobile,  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be 
material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"  Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  "separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause- 

"The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touch- 
ing the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming 
an  arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and 
if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight 
miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tus- 
cumbia, only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  in- 
tersecting with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stevenson.  The  Tennessee  River 
has  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  shoalest '  bar,  and,  during  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  spring  months,  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  follows,  from  the  above  facts,  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to 
the  war  in  the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  superiors  in  command." 

The  second  paper,  urging  an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee,  bears  date  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  righting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  stern  guns,  only  two,  or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  advantage 
of  motion,  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gunboats,  at 
anchor,  would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  and  benefit  thereby. 

"  The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast,  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear,  and  com- 
pel him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

[The  third  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  War  Department  on  the  26th  of  March,  1862, 
on  the  reduction  of  Island  10,  and  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  immediate  seizure  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  : 

"The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  surprise  in  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis  and  was 
informed  as  to  their  power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at  full  tide 
runs  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  our  gunboats,  I  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking  of  batteries  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  our  own.  Hence  it  was  that  I  wrote 
Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic  point,  and  the  successes 
at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  observations.  Had  our  vic- 
torious Army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
taken  a  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and 
Decatur,  Alabama,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that  time  with  a  small  force,  every 
rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would  have  fled  from  every  position^  to 
the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  from  Nashville 
without  delay  into  a  commanding  position  in  North  Alabama  on  the  railroad  between  Chat- 
tannoga  and  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Richmond  would  have  necessarily  been  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  true  policy  of  Gen.  H.  is 
to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will  enable  him  at  once  to  seize  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest  means  of  reducing  Island  10,  and  all  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis."] 

The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  15th  of  May,  1862, 
advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgh  : 

*     *     *     "It  will  be  the  obvious  policy  of  the  rebels  in  the  event  of  Beauregard's  defeat, 
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to  send  a  large  column  into  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  holding-  that  country  for  subsistence, 
■where  beef  and  wheat  abound.  This  can  be  defeated  by  strongly  occupying  Vicksburgh, 
and  plying  a  gunboat,  to  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers.     *     *     * 

"  Whether  the  impending  battle  in  North  Mississippi  should  occur  at  Corinth  or  within  the 
area  of  a  hundred  miles,  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  will  retreat  by  the  Yazoo  River 
and  by  the  railroad  to  Vicksburgh,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  will  take  the  railroad  through 
Louisiana  into  Texas."  *  *  *  She  also  handed  Mr.  Watson  a  letter  on  Monday,  giving 
information  that  the  canoes,  skiffs,  and  other  transports  had  been  sent  up  the  Yazoo  from 
Memphis  and  Vicksburgh  for  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  securing  the  rebels'  retreat  from 
our  pursuing  Army. 

In  October,  1862,  she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the 
hands  of  Hon.  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  : 

"As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  closely  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that  the 
river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of  their 
guns — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  tne  shore,  but  from  the  batteries  which 
crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range  of  our 
fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so  little  ap- 
parent strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lowrer  Mis- 
sissippi. The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now,  is  to  push  a  column 
from  Memphis  to  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of  the  railroad  to 
New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as  well  as  the  retreat 
of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line  ;  and  by  another  movement  of  our  Army  from  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gunboats  on  Mobile,  the  con- 
federate forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  compelled  to  fly  east  of 
the  Tombigbee. 

"  Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the  en- 
tire country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course  I  would  have  the  gunbaats, 
with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh,  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the  canal, 
Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  confederate  army  upon  the  very  first  rise  of  the 
river ;  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and  the  Vicksburgh  - 
Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

The  conception  and  presentation  of  the  plan. — Having  placed  before  you  the  several  com- 
munications made  to  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorial- 
ist respectfully  and  earnestly  calls  your  attention  to  the  following  evidence  above  referred  to. 
The  first  is  the  statement  of  Judge  Evans,  present  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Texas  : 

"Washington,  April  27,  1872. 

"Sir  :  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  suggest  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  practicability  and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  to  the  Tennes- 
see River  into  Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

uIt  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not,  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with  our 
failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and  more 
imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  military  advantage 
before  spring,  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South,  and 
raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the  Union,  we  must 
in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  south  that  would  satisfy  the  country  and  con- 
vince European  powrers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  wrhich  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  mili- 
tary consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of 
information  in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  J  861,  she  was  at  the  Everett  House, 
in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  particularly  interested  in  the  success  of  our  arms, 
and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her  upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in  that 
quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition 
preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  therefore  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state 
the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  irom  its  inception  to  its  final  draught 
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and  presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  conception  which  is  embodied  in  this  plan 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle  of  November,  1861,  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  transports  connected  with  the  expedition 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some  important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom 
she  met  in  the  hotel,  concerning-  the  naval  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to 
see  her  husband,  that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  prac- 
tical steamboatmen,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she 
sent  for  him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi  ; 
that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  direct 
the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi  or 
Alabama,  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest  and 
animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  section, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee  River,  I 
was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  immediately  intro- 
duced Captain  Scott  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all  his  special 
facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  but 
did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile  and 
ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these  waters 
also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  that  Miss 
Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined,  as  he  said,  for  want  of 
education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  wrote  from  Saint  Louis  to  Attorney- 
General  Bates,  and  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting  the 
change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her  arrival  in 
Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  appended  to 
her  memorial,  and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature,  placed  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her  name 
being  known  in  its  connection. 

"  She  communicated  with  the  pilot,  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second  paper 
on  the  Tennesse  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears  in  Mr. 
Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding  her 
in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her,  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  which 
hung  in  her  parlor,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  its  connections  southward, 
the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of  Mobile 
Bay  ;  and  when  Henry  fell  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of  going  either 
to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  She  has  no  copy  of  this  letter,  but  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  her 
lett  r  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh.  She  has,  however,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1862,  in  anticipation  of 
overwhelming  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgh. 

"Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  learning  that  an  expedition  was  preparing  to  attack  Vicks- 
burgh from  the  river,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  showing  the  impracticability  of 
taking  Vicksburgh  from  the  river,  and  stated  that  the  true  line  of  attack  was  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad  to  Jackson. 

"A'o  previous  conception  of  the  plan. — In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  exam- 
ined all  the  plans  of  our  generals,  and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the 
War  Department  bearing  on  this  point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
war,  it  is  evident  that  up  to  the  time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  any  military  mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  nor  yet  up  the  Cumberland  to  Nashville  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  that  line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened  and  the 
power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Missisippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself,  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus, 
and  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  evacuation,  and  bring 
the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.D.EVANS. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Its  adoption  and  execution  by  the  Government. — In  proof  that  the  Mississippi  expedition 
was  changed  and  the  Tennessee  River  campaign  was  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  sug- 
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gestions  and  plan  of  your  memorialist,  she  offers  the  following  testimony  from  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  United  States  Senate,  15th 
June,  J  870,  says  : 

"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in 
the  year  1861,  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  reward 
her  liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some 
measure  that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1870,  he  addressed  Senator  Howard  as  follows  : 

"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

' '  United  States  Senate : 

"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called. 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  o  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial, 
which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On  my 
return  from  the  Southwest,  in  1862, 1  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memorial, 
that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it  en- 
titled her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"THOS.  A.  SCOTT." 

Again,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872,  Colonel  Scott  addressed  the  following  to  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"Philadelphia,  May  I,  1872. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River  and  thence  South,  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President.  And,  after  Secretary  Stanton's  appointment,  I  was 
directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective  force  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization  and  consolidation  into 
regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign  then  inaugurated. 

"  This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army,  and,  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 
"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  United  States  Senate.'"1 

President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  B.  F.  Wade's  recognition. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  your  memorialist  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  when  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

"  Washington,  March  1,  1869. 

"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty 
as  ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"  From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might 
instance  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

_  "The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I 
doubt  not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  con- 
ter  on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 
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On  the  28th  of  February,  1872,  Judge  Wade  addressed  the  following  letter — 

"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.  From  my  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Government 
in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  preseuted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  186  J,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put  in  my  hands 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  andjjDonelson.  With  the  knowledge  of  its  author, 
I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact.  Subsequently,  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this 
plan  was  due  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception  and  was 
afterward  carried  out  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  suggestions.  Sec- 
retary Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's 
service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  this  service,  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by 
her  influence  and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government 
would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same,  in  which  wish  I  most  fully  concur. 

"  B.  F.  WADE." 

To  this  unequivocal  testimony  of  these  eminent  men,  your  memorialist  only  adds  that  he 
claim  to  having  originated  this  movement  receives  strong  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  no 
military  man  has  ever  controverted  it.  No  educated  gentleman  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  geographical  fact  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river,  and  ran  from  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  rebellion  north,  through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  knowledge  had  not  awakened  the  attention  of  any  one,  and  my  special  claim 
to  merit  is  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  Government  how  this  knowledge  could  be 
made  available.  In  preferring  my  claim  to  this,  I  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  detract  from 
our  brave  and  heroic  commanders,  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much ;  and,  so  far  from 
opposing  me,  I  believe  that,  as  a  class,  they  would  be  gratified  to  see  me  or  any  one  prop- 
erly rewarded,  according  to  the  part  performed  in  this  mighty  drama. 

[Early  in  March.  1865,  I  received  through  the  mail  a  letter  from  Fort  Delaware,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"Fort  Delaware,  March  1,1865. 
"  MlSS  CARROLL,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

"  Madame  :  It  is  rumored  in  the  Southern  army  that  you  furnished  the  plan  or  informa- 
tion that  caused  the  United  ([States  Government  to  abandon  the  expedition  designed  to  de- 
scend the  Mississippi  River,  and  transferred  the  armies  up  the  Teunessee  River  in  1862. 
We  wish  to  know  if  this  is  true.  If  it  is,  you  are  the  veriest  of  traitors  to  your  section,  and 
we  warn  you  that  you  stand  upon  a  volcano. 

"  CONFEDERATES." 

As  this  letter  evidenced  great  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  soldiery  to- 
ward me  personally  on  account  of  this  service,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Cor- 
win  and  other  friends,  I  submitted  it  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who  deemed  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  request  that  the  original  be  left  with  him,  with  a  view  to  some  investigation.] 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate : 

"  From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer  and 
thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during  the 
darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history,  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  July  session  of  Congress,  in  1861,  Mr.  Breckinridge  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  the  representative  speech  of  the  South,  charging  that  the  North  had 
waged  the  war,  &c.  To  this  speech  your  memorialist  made  reply,  which  was  largely  cir- 
culated under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  from  whom  she  received  cordial  acknowl- 
edgments. 

Hon.  Edward   Bates,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
861,  alludes  to  it  thus  : 
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''  I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  the  reading-  of  your  most  admi- 
rable reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part. 
For  some'  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have  been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent 
public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the  present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own 
neglected  and  almost  ruined  State  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your  excellent  pamphlet.  And  now,  my  dear  lady, 
I  have  only  time  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so 
much  sound  constitutional  doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts,  in  a  form  so  com- 
pact and  manageable.  The  President  received  the  copy  left  for  him  and  requests  me  to 
thank  you  cordially  for  your  able  support. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said: 

"Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclusive. 
I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure  its 
perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 

"  [Globe  Office,  August  8,  1861. 

"Dear  Madam:  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable 
review  of  Mr.  Breckinridge's  speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been 
struck  with  its  very  ingenious  and  just  exposition  of  the  constitutional  law,  bearing  on  the 
President,  assailed  by  Mr.  B.,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all 
is  in  danger  of  destruction.  The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow 
the  Union  is  also  exceedingly  well  depicted  and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in 
the  Senate,  your  article  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  and  mas- 
terly refutation  of  Mr.  B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  pre- 
clude the  publication  of  the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of 
the  Globe  to  enjoy  what  the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 
"  1  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  SAM'L  T.  WILLIAMS."] 

Some  other  publications  were  prepared  by  Miss  Carroll,  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Department,  and  for  these  she  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  composition,  publication,  and  distribution  of  the  same,  which  was  never  fully  paid. 
[As  evidence  of  this  the  following  statement  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  sub- 
joined : 

"  Philadelphia,  January  16   1863. 

'Hon.  John  Tucker, 

"'Assistant  Secretary  of  War: 

"  I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
($6,750,)  and  if  you  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as 
a  voucher. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT."] 

"Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 

"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 
price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

"  I  thought  them  then  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

expressions  and  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen  and  jurists. 

Some  questions  arising  as  to  the  full  amount  claimed,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  some  distinguished  statesmen  and  jurists,  the  opinions  of  some  of  whom  are  hereto 
annexed.     The  late  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said  : 

"  I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research,  and 
as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity  and  a 
tr  uly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with  lib- 
erality." 
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Hon.  Jacob  Collarner,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5,  1862,  said : 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War,  I  would  cheer- 
fully pay  every  dollar  charged." 

From  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker  : 

"  Washington,  May  22, 1862. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  paper  respecting  your  publi- 
cations under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is 
one  of  the  very  ablest  lawyers  in  this  District  or  in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  of  your 
writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  the  other  eminent  men  who  have  expressed  one  I  re- 
gret I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War  Department,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  appreciation  of  your  services  in  this  con- 
nection. Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among  the  first  of  living  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots, is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications;  and,  indeed,  I  have  heard  but  one  opin- 
ion expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  have  referred  to  them. 
"Sincerely,  yours, 

"R.  J.  WALKER." 

"P.  S. — I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said : 

"I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would  be 
settled  to  your  satisfaction  ;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to 
me  of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  3^011  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"  I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money  value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"  As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  shall  never  forget,  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  coun- 
try ever  went  through." 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said  : 

"Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative 
compositions,  I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are 
clearly  stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural, 
direct,  and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the 
reader's  assent,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.  I  consider  the  charges  quite  mod- 
erate." 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  : 

"From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  your  charges 
are  moderate." 

The  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr  ,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said: 

"No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit  great 
ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamplilet  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a  timely  and 
valuable  service  to  the  country." 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said  : 

' '  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government, 
and  it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 

Of  these  publications,  the  report  from  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  says  : 

"  Some  of  these  publications  were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department, 
and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
their  publication,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  cite  the  state- 
ment from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

'"In  view,  therefore,  of  the  highly  meritorious  services  of  Miss  Carroll  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  troubles,  and  especially  at  that  important  epoch  of  the  war  to  which 
her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in  consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expense 
incident  to  this  service  was  borne  by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  Congress." 

Hon.  Judge  A.  S.  Diven,  then  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  who  had  introduced  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  to  the  attention 
of  Congress,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1863,  said: 

"  I  cannot  withhold  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  read  your  publications,  nor  forbear 
the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.     There  is  a  cogency  in  your  powers  of 
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argument  seldom  met  with.  There  is  in  them  so  much  judicial  learning,  with  so  compre- 
hensive and  concise  a  style  of  communication.  Go  on,  madam,  in  aiding  the  cause  to  which 
you  are  devoting  your  talents  ;  your  country  needs  the  labor  of  all  her  defenders.  The  time 
will  come  when  your  labors  will  be  appreciated." 

If,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  facts  and  testimony  herein  presented,  Congress  shall  find 
her  claim  to  be  just,  yoar  memorialist  respectfully  asks  compensation  commensurate  with 
the  service. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

June,  1872. 

Conclusion. — When  the  army  secured  a  position  in  Northern  Mississippi  in  command  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  with  the  Tennessee  River  as  a  line  of  communication 
with  the  North,  that  no  rebel  power  could  destroy  or  interrupt,  it  for  the  first  time  became 
apparent  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  and  to  Europe  as  well,  that  the  rebellion  was  under 
the  control  of  the  national  arms.  Then  arose  the  inquiry  :  On  whose  suggestion  this  move- 
ment, so  fruitful  in  great  results,  had  been  undertaken  ?  Which  movement  becoming  recog- 
nized as  the  decisive  campaign  of  the  war,  histories  were  written  ascribing  this  honor  to  one 
and  another  of  the  leading  generals  of  the  war;  with  what  success  these  pages  disclose. 

That  to  Miss  Carroll  belongs  the  credit  of  having  suggested  this  campaign,  and  that  the 
Government  acted  on  her  suggestions,  is  as  clearly  established  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
evidence  to  establish  any  fact.  It  is  also  established  that  Miss  Carroll's  writings,  produced 
under  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department,  were  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
for  which  the  Government  is  still  her  debtor. 

She  now  simply  asks  of  the  Government  remuneration  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  these  services. 


A.  E.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  15,  1873. 


[S,  433.     Forty-second  Congress,  second  session.] 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  8,  1872. 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  following 
bill ;  which  was  read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

A  BILL  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ap- 

propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  for  services  in  furnishing  valuable 
information  to  the  War  Department  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  for  preparing  certain 
useful  publications  during  the  same  period,  upon  an  understanding  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 


MISS  CARROLL'S  CLAIM  BEFORE  CONGRESS,  ASKING  COMPENSATION 
FOR  MILITARY  AND  OTHER  SERVICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 

assembled : 

The  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  respectfully  represents  that,  as  stated  in  her  memo- 
rial heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  she  rendered  important  and  valuable  military  serv- 
ices in  the  civil  war.  and  especially  that  she  devised  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  1862. 

At  the  time  she  suggested  this  change  of  campaign,  the  military  topography  of  the  re- 
volted States  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
military  operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  not  met  the  expectations  of  the 
country.  The  tide  of  battle  thus  far  had  been  steadily  against  the  Union.  The  enemy  was 
arrayed  in  strong  force  on  the  Potomac,  and  on  a  line  extending  from  thence  westward 
through  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi.  To  him  time  was  power,  and 
every  day's  delay  a  continuous  victory,  while  it  increased  the  difficulties  which  were  gather- 
ing and  closing  around  the  national  cause. 
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More  than  seven  months  had  been  consumed  since  the  war  commenced,  and  it  had  already 
aggregated  a  debt  of  some  $500,000,000.  An  army  numbering-  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  men  had  taken  the  field  and  $2,000,000  scarcely  sufficed  for  its  daily  ex- 
penditure, besides  every  day  was  a  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  North  had  become  restive,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  virtually  exhausted. 
At  the  same  time  England  and  France  were  preparing  and  anxious  to  terminate  the  conflict 
by  intervening,  and  making  good  the  independence  of  the  South. 

Unless,  then,  unquestioned  military  advantage  could'be  gained  in  the  next  few  months,  that 
would  satisfy  the  country  and  convince  Europe  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  conquer 
the  rebellion,  all  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  was  gone.  How  could  this  military  advantage 
over  the  rebellion  be  gained  in  time,  was  then  the  momentous  question  which  pressed  upon 
every  loyal  heart  connected  with  the  Government. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  the  country  had  relied  for  success,  could  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  commander,  safely  advance  until  the  Army  of  the  West  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  Adjutant- General,  after  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  October,  1861,  reported  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commanders,  the  forces  in 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  an  advance.  The  President  was 
painfully  apprehensive  that  this  decisive  advantage  could  not  be  gained  in  time. 

In  this  crisis  your  memorialist  perceived  and  pointed  out  to  the  Government  how  this  suc- 
cess could  be  obtained  in  time. 

Being  convinced,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  Mississippi  expedition,  howsoever  strong, 
could  not  open  that  river  upon  its  waters,  except  at  a  cost,  perhaps,  of  years,  and  a  corres- 
ponding sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  she  turned  her  attention  to  other  lines  of  invasion,  and 
found  the  Tennessee  River  afforded  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  gunboats  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals  in  Alabama,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad — the  ene- 
my's only  complete  interior  line  of  communication.  Your  memorialist  comprehended  that  the 
movement  of  a  strong  force  up  that  river  to  a  position  in  command  of  that  railroad,  would 
effectually  cut  the  confederacy  in  two  by  severing  the  Atlantic  from  the  Mississippi  portion, 
turn  Columbus  and  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  free  all  West- 
ern Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from  the  enemy,  and  bring  the  whole  of  that  country  south- 
ward to  Mobile  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms.  And  she  indicated,  as  the  position, 
Hamburgh,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  two 
or  three  miles  from  Pittsburgh  Landing.  These  suggestions  she  embodied  in  the  following 
paper,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861 : 

"The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi  but  the  Tennessee  River. 
All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 
point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  battles 
must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the  enemy, 
all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navigable  for 
middle-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to  navi  gation 
all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Padu- 
cah,  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should 
avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  without  great 
danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would 
fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept -by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  of 
our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we 
shall  then  have  to  fight  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger  ;  for,  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hun- 
dred miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between  ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  in  Northern  Alabam  ,  forty  miles  east.  A  move- 
ment in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire  the 
loyal  hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
If  well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  upon 
which  the  lebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking 
Mobile,  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be.  material  aid  to 
the  fleet. 

;'  Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  out  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an  arc 
to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and  if  it  does 
not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight  miles  from 
Hamburgh  to  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscumbia,  only  two 
miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersecting  with  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stevenson.     The  Tennessee  River  has  never  less  than 
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three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  "  shoalest  "  bar,  and,  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in  the  West, 
or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the  superiors 
in  command." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  she  communicated  some  additional  facts,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

"Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest.  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you  ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  stern  guns,  only  two,  or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  motion,  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gunboats, 
at  anchor,  would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  and  benefit 
thereby. 

"  The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast,  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear,  and  com- 
pel him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

The  Government  comprehended  the  transcendent  importance  of  her  suggestions,  accepted 
them,  inaugurated  the  campaign  upon  them,  and  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  which  cut 
the  confederate  power  in  two,  coerced  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  on 
the  Mississippi  from  Columbus  to  Memphis,  averted  European  intervention  and  consequent 
war  with  the  United  States,  removed  the  visible  and  growing  discontent  in  the  great  North- 
west, revived  the  national  credit,  and  hurled  the  enemy  back  to  the  Vicksburgh  and  Meri- 
dian Railroad,  and  brought  the  national  forces  in  contact  with  the  slave  population  of  the 
cotton  States,  which  turned  four  millions  of  people,  until  then  a  source  of  his  strength, 
against  him,  and  to  the  support  of  the  Union. 

That  the  danger  from  financial  bankruptcy  and  European  intervention  and  invasion  may 
be  more  fully  apprehended,  which  in  those  supreme  moments  made  the  very  existence  of 
the  Government  a  question  of  doubt,  and  to  show  more  clearly  that  the  victories  in  the 
West  were  not  achieved  a  day  too  soon  to  prevent  defeat  and  the  loss  of  the  Uniou,  your 
memorialist  asks  your  attention  to  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  many  distinguished 
statesmen  of  that  period  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  many  of  whom  were  occupying  posi- 
tions on  the  most  important  committees  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
necessarily  possessed  of  the  most  accurate  information.     (See  Appendix   I.) 

So  soon  as  the  victories  revealed  that  the  Government  was  in  very  fact  advancing  the 
Army  on  a  definite  plan  to  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and 
of  Congress  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  uot  knowing  who  had  projected  the  campaign  in 
the  exultation  of  the  hour,  they  ascribed  the  honor  to  one  and  another  as  their  partiality  or 
favoritism  inclined.  In  this  connection  your  memorialist  respectfully  invites  your  attention 
to  the  discussion  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  24th  of  February,  1862,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  "whether  these 
victories  were  organized  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the  fields  where  they  were  won,  and 
if  so,  by  whom  organized,  or  whether  they  were  the  conceptions  of  those  who  executed 
them."' 

She  also  invites  your  attention  to  the  subsequent  remarks  of  Mr.  Washburn,  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Grimes,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  in  the  Senate.     (See  Appendix  2. ) 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  was  acting  upon  the  information  communicated 
by  her,  your  memorialist  contributed  other  suggestions  as  the  campaign  progressed. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  she  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  prac- 
ticability of  advancing  the  army  onward  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  Her  duplicate  of  this  let- 
ter she  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find,  but  it  may  be  observed  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in 
her  letter  of  October,  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh. 

In  view  of  the  disappointment  manifested  at  the  check  which  the  naval  flotilla  received  at 
Island  10,  and  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  campaign  would  accomplish  every  result,  as 
promised  by  the  suggestions  in  November,  your  memorialist  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  26th  of  March,  1862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  surprise  to  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis,  and 
was  informed  as  to  their   power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at 
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full  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  our  gun- 
boats, I  could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking-  of  bat- 
teries on  the  Mississippi  River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  our  own.  Hence 
it  was  that  I  wrote  Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic 
point,  and  the  successes  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  ob- 
servations. Had  our  victorious  army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up 
the  Tennessee  River  and  taken  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad, 
between  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that 
time  with  a  small  force,  every  rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would 
have  fled  from  every  position  to  the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat  from  Nashville  without  delay  into  a  commanding  position  in  North 
Alabama  on  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Rich- 
mond would  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  true  policy  of  Gen.  H.  is  to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will 
enable  him  at  once  to  seize  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest 
means  cf  reducing  Island  10,  and  all  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis." 

And  again  observing  in  October,  1862,  preparations  for  a  naval  attack  on  Vicksburgh, 
she  wrote  as  follows  : 

"As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that 
the  river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of 
their  guns — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the  batteries 
that  crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range 
of  our  fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so 
little  apparent  strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to 
push  a  column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jack- 
son, the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command 
of  the  railroad  to  New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as 
well  as  the  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line  ;  and  by  another  movement 
of  our  army  from  Jackson,  Miss  ,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Ohio  and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gun- 
boats on  Mobile,  the  confederate  forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would 
be  compelled  to  fly  east  of  the  Tombigbee. 

"  Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the 
entire  country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course,  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh,  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to 
the  canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  confederate  army  upon  the  very 
first  rise  of  the  river,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and 
the  Vicksburgh  and  Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  oper- 
ations. Vicksburgh  might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

Other  papers  upon  military  operations  were  contributed  by  your  memorialist  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  but  those  only  are  given  which  relate  to  the  Tennessee  campaign. 

Your  memorialist  now  respectfully  submits  that  a  comparison  of  these  papers  with  the 
official  history  of  the  military  operations  in  that  quarter  will  show  that  the  plan  of  these 
campaigns  is  distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  her  paper  of  November  30,  1861,  and  the 
subsequent  letters  in  relation  thereto.  The  correctness  of  this  plan  was  proven  not  alone 
by  the  successes  which  awaited  upon  its  execution,  but  likewise  by  the  failures  to  open 
the  Mississippi  or  win  any  decided  success  on  the  plan  first  devised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  the  advantages  gained  by  the  campaign  were  not  pressed  to  the  final  conquest  of  the 
rebellion  in  1862-'6^  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  value  of  the  plan,  since  the  merit  is  in 
the  conception  rather  than  its  execution.  For  when  the  Government  was  shown  the  decisive 
position  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  rebel  power,  with  a  navigable  river  for  a  line  of 
communication  with  the  North,  which  the  enemy  could  neither  break  nor  destroy,  the  mas- 
tery of  the  rebellion  by  the  National  arms  was  ever  more  assured,  even  though  the  powers 
of  all  Europe  should  be  arrayed  upon  its  side.  This  campaign  having,  therefore,  decided  the 
issues  of  our  great  war,  must  ever  rank  with  those  very  few  strategic  movements  in  the 
world's  history  which  have  settled  the  fate  of  empires  and  nations.  Hence  a  more  extended 
account  of  its  origin  and  development  might  seem  to  be  demanded  than  that  which  has 
heretofore  been  presented. 

Your  memorialist,  under  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department  to  write  in  aid  of  the 
Union,  and  with  the  hope  of  rendering  greater  efficiency,  visited  the  West  in  the  autumn  of 
1861,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  military  department.  Soon 
after  she  arrived  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  best-informed 
Southern  sympathizers  in  that  section  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Government  could  not 
suppress  the  rebellion ;  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  no  matter  how  strong  it  might  be 
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made,  could  not  reach  Richmond  before  summer,  and  that  Columbus  would  effectually  bar 
any  advance  down  the  Mississippi ;  that  before  spring-,  Price  would  redeem  the  whole  of 
Missouri  and  Buckuer  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  and  the  confederate  flag  would  be  planted 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  slave  States,  when  it  would  become  the  material  interest  of 
the  Northwest  to  stop  the  war  and  compel  the  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  the  South. 
These  declarations  were  having-  a  most  depressing-  effect  upon  the  loyal  sentiment  in  that 
section.  Your  memorialist,  realizing-  the  imminency  of  the  danger  that  environed  the  Union, 
directed  her  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means  of  escape.  Her  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  success 
of  the  Mississippi  expedition  was  increased  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  Judge  Evans,  of 
Texas,  who,  from  personal  observation,  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  this  plan  of  campaign  by  Secre- 
tary Chase,  when  in  Washington  some  time  before,  who  wished  his  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
posed movement,  and,  in  view  of  the  difficulties,  Mr.  Chase  expressed  his  own  doubts,  and 
his  preference  for  an  overland  expedition  through  Cumberland  Gap,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta, 
and  thence  to  the  sea. 

Your  memorialist  then  resolved  to  seek  the  information  of  practical  steamboatmen  as  to 
their  views  of  the  Mississippi  expedition.  She  met  in  the  hotel  at  Saint  Louis  Mrs.  Scott, 
whose  husband,  Captain  C.  M.  Scott,  a  pilot,  was  connected  with  the  expedition,  and  re- 
quested to  see  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Saint  Louis  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  she  sent  for 
him.  Her  energies  were  quickened  at  this  time  by  the  sight  of  the  battle-torn  regiment,  the 
Seventh  Iowa,  as  it  filed  into  Benton  Barracks.  She  learned  from  Captain  Scott,  who  was 
a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
duce Columbus  with  the  gunboats  without  a  very  large  co-operating  land  force,  and  after  a 
very  long  siege  ;  that  the  gunboats  were  not  suited  to  fight  down  the  Mississippi,  on  account 
of  its  strong  current ;  that  there  were  a  great  many  positions  on  the  Mississippi  that  the 
enemy  could  make  as  strong  as  Columbus ;  that  they  would  be  fortified  as  our  fleet  de- 
scended, so  that  innumerable  battles  must  be  fought,  and  it  would  take  years  to  open  that 
river ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  the  belief  of  every  pilot  connected  with  the  expedition.  He 
said  the  Cumberland,  at  favorable  stages  of  water,  was  navigable  for  the  gunboats  to  Nash- 
ville ;  and  the  Tennessee,  at  all  stages,  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama.  Upon  the  men- 
tion of  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River  for  gunboats  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Ala- 
bama, the  thought  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  your  memorialist  that  all  the  fortifications  on 
the  Mississippi  might  be  turned  by  advancing  the  army  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  a  posi- 
tion in  North  Mississippi  or  Alabama.  She  immediately  communicated  this  thought  to  Judge 
Evans,  and  asked  him  if  it  could  not  be  done ;  he  concurred  that  it  could,  and  after  reflect- 
ing a  moment,  said,  "  That's  the  move."  Your  memorialist  said,  "  I  will  have  it  done."  She 
invited  him  to  join  in  the  interview.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  Captain  Scott  stated  the 
draught  and  speed  of  th<-  gunboats,  and  number  of  guns  ;  the  width  and  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi ;  the  number  of  bluffs  upon  the  river,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  swamp 
or  overflowed  lands  ;  also  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee Rivers.  He  did  not  think  the  gunboats  could  pass  over  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Ala- 
bama. We  inquired  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  naval  expedition  reaching  Mobile,  and 
as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  He  thought  the  fleet  could 
not  pass  the  bar,  some  seven  miles  below  that  city  ;  said  the  Tombigbee  afforded  good  steam- 
boat navigation  to  Demopolis,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
on  the  Tennessee  River. 

Your  memorialist  requested  this  gentleman  to  give  her  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  elicited, 
and  informed  him  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  induce  the  Government,  if  possible,  to  change 
the  plan  upon  which  they  were  operating,  and  divert  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  change,  requested  him  to  furnish  her  with  all  the  facts  he  could  ob- 
tain during  his  continuance  with  the  expedition. 

She  hastened  to  Washington,  and  prepared  her  paper  upon  the  data  she  collected,  and  laid 
it  before  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

Colonel  Scott,  to  whom  she  read  it  in  the  War  Department,  had  then  control  of  the  rail- 
roads used  by  the  Government,  and  was  accurately  informed  upon  the  railroad  system  of  the 
South  and  its  value  in  war.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  seizure  of"  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  at  that  point  wTould  not  only  open  the  Mississippi,  but  would  open  the  way  for 
McClellan's  march  on  Richmond.  He  expressed  great  gratification,  and  said  it  was  the 
first  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  your  memorialist  was  right.  He 
asked  her  for  the  paper ;  she  told  him  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  Government  she  had  pre- 
pared it,  and  said  to  him,  repeating  the  language,  "  If  it  is  upon  the  expedition  to  descend 
the  Mississippi  that  you  rely  to  save  the  Union,  then  there  is  an  end  of  it :  but  if  you  will 
have  that  expedition  diverted  up  the  Tennessee  River,  you  will  not  only  save  the  Union, 
but  cover  yourself  with  glory." 

As  these  suggestions  did  not  come  from  any  one  connected  with  the  military  or  naval 
service,  it  was  deemed  prudent  that  the  Government  should  appropriate  them  without  any 
reference  to  their  source. 

She  left  the  paper  without  signature,  caring  absolutely  nothing  in  those  supreme  mo- 
ments, if  it  but  saved  the  country,  whether  it  should  be  denied  or  forgotten  that  she  was  its 
author. 
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Convinced  of  the  importance  of  her  suggestions,  Colonel  Scott  requested  your  memorialist 
to  continue  her  labors,  and  contribute  all  she  deemed  important  during  the  war.  He  sub- 
mitted the  paper  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  The  President,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  reserved  special  direction  of  the  Mississippi  expedition,  now  decided  the 
Tennessee  River  as  the  line  of  invasion.  And  when  Secretary  Stanton  came  into  the  De- 
partment, the  middle  of  January,  1862,  the  campaign  was  inaugurated,  and  Colonel  Scott, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Government,  went  forward  to  arrange  to  increase  the  effective 
force  of  the  Western  armies  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  through. 

In  proof  that  your  memorialist  submitted  the  plan  of  campaign  as  set  forth  in  her  memo- 
rial, and  that  the  Government  profited  thereby,  she  offers  the  following  from  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

^Philadelphia,  June  15,1870. 

"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in  the 
year  1861,  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  reward  her 
liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some  meas- 
ure that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 
"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

11  United  States  Senate.  " 

"  Philadelphia,  June  24, 1870. 

"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial, 
which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On 
my  return  from  the  Southwest,  in  1862, 1  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memo- 
rial, that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it 
entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"Of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Again : 

11  Philadelphia,  May  1, 1872. 

' '  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  south,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  And,  after  Secretary  Stanton's  ap- 
pointment, I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  Western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective 
force  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization  and  con- 
solidation into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated. 

"  This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army,  and,  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carrroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  Military  Committee,  United  States  Senate." 

That  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  fully  recognized  the  service  of  your  me- 
morialist will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  the  Hon.  B.  F,  Wade,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War : 

"  Washington,  February  28, 1872. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect  con- 
cerning the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.  From  my  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think,  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put  in  my 
hands  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  the  knowledge  of  its 
author,  I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were 
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cognizant  of  the  fact.  Subsequently  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this 
plan  was  due  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception,  and  was 
afterward  carried  out  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  suggestions. 
Secretary  Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's 
service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  this  service,  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by 
her  influence  and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government 
would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same  ;  in  which  I  most  fully  concur. 

"B.  F.  WADE. 
"The  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  " 

As  more  conclusively  showing  the  appreciation  in  which  Secretary  Stanton  held  the  serv- 
ices of  your  memorialist,  she  submits -the  following  correspondence  with  Judge  Wade: 

"March  28,  1873. 

"  My  Dear  Judge  Wade  :  I  took  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  some  remarks  of  yours 
to  me  in  a  conversation  we  had  in  January,  1870.  Alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  you  said  I  '  had  lost  a  strong  friend  in  him,'  and  repeated  several  remarks  he  made  to 
you  respecting  myself  in  connection  with  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  country  in  the 
civil  war.  I  inquired  how  long  since  this  was  said.  You  replied,  '  Why,  the  very  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him,  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died  I  was  with  him  on  that  occasion  four  hours. 
He  voluntarily  spoke  of  you  and  said  there  was  one  person  who  had  done  more  to  save  this 
country  than  all  the  rest  of  the  border  State  people  together,  and  who,  to  that  time,  had  had 
no  proper  recognition  or  reward  for  it.'  I  asked  him  who  he  meant.  He  said,  'Why, 
Miss  Carroll.'  I  told  him  I  had  always  known  that.  He  said,  '  if  his  life  was  spared,  he 
intended  you  should  be  properly  recognized  and  rewarded  for  originating  the  Tennessee 
campaign,  that  the  merit  belonged  to  you,  and  he  would  see  you  through  Congress  if  he 
lived.'  Your  remarks,  coming  so  recently  from  Mr.  Stanton,  impressed  me  very  much, 
especially  as  they  accorded  so  fully  with  what  he  said  himself  to  me  some  two  years  before. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can  recall  what  I  have  stated. 
"  With  great  esteem, 

"A    E.  CARROLL." 

"Washington,  March  31,  1873. 

"Miss  Carroll:  I  have  received  your  note,  in  wrhich  you  desire  me  to  state  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  your  services  during  and  after 
the  war,  the  substance  of  which  you  already  have.  I  remember  that  he  stated  those  senti- 
ments with  great  earnestness,  but  after  such  a  length  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to  state 
the  exact  language  that  he  used,  but  when  I  related  to  you  what  he  said,  so  soon  after  the 
event,  I  doubt  not  that  I  used  or  rather  repeated  very  nearly  the  language  he  used  in  ex- 
pressing himself  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your  relation  of  what  I  told  you  that  con- 
flicts with  my  recollection  of  his  language  to  me. 
"Yours,  truly, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  Senator  during  the  war,  and  in  confidential  relations 
with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  refers  in  the  following  letter  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  held  military  services  of  your  memorialist  : 

"Quincy,  III.,  September  17,  1873. 
"  Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  :  During  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  1861  to 
1865,  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard 
to  the  active  and  efficient  part  you  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  country,  in  all  of  which  they 
expressed  their  admiration  of,  and  gratitude  for,  the  patriotic  and  valuable  services  you  had 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  the  hope  that  you  would  be  adequately  compensated 
by  Congress.  At  this  late  day  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  those  conversations,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  salutary  influence  of  your  publications  upon  public  opinion  and  your  sugges- 
tions in  connection  with  the  important  military  movements  were  among  the  meritorious  serv- 
ices which  they  recognized  as  entitled  to  remuneration. 

"In  addition  to  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  you,  I  am  sure  you  are 
entitled  to  generous  pecuniary  compensation,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  withheld. 
"  With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"O.  H.  BROWNING." 

In  confirmation  of  her  own  statement  as  to  the  conception  and  development  of  the  plan  of 
the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  submits  the  statement  made  by  Chief-Justice 
Evans,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee 
of  the  Forty-second  Congress  : 
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"  Washington,  April  27,  1872. 

"  Sir  :  Having-  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  Government  the  prac- 
ticability and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River  into 
Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with  our 
failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and  more 
imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  military  advan- 
tage before  spring  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South 
and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the  Union  we 
must  in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  South  that  would  satisfy  the  country 
and  convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"  To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  mos'  serious  military 
consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"  From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  S863,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her 
upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in  that  quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition  preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  there- 
fore able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign 
from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught  and  presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  con- 
ception which  is  embodied  in  this  plan  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle 
of  November,  1861,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  trans- 
ports connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend"  the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some 
important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom  she  met  in  the  hotel,  concerning  the  naval  preparations 
for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her  husband,  that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the 
special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical  steamboatmen,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis, 
after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for  him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  direct 
the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi  or 
Alabama,  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest  and 
animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  section, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee  River,  I 
was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  immediately 
introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all  his  special 
facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  but 
did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined,  as  he  said,  from 
want  of  education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  wrote  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Attorney-General  Bates  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting 
the  change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her 
arrival  in  Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign 
appended  to  her  memorial,  and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature, 
placed  the  same  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without 
her  name  being  known  in  its  connection. 

"She  communicated  with  the  pilot,  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second  paper 
on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears  in  Mr. 
Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding  her 
in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her,  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  which 
hung  in  her  parlor,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  connections  southward, 
the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of  Mobile 
Bay  ;  and  when  Henry  fell,  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of  going 
either  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written   upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that,  up  to  the 
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time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  military 
mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  up  the 
Cumberland  to  Nashville,  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on 
that  line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus 
and  from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  evacuation,  and 
bring  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

'  Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS. 

J'Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.'''' 

Your  memorialist's  connection  with  this  campaign  was,  for  military  reasons,  known  only 
to  a  few  friends  outside  of  the  War  Department,  to  whom  she  confidentially  exhibited  her 
paper  at  the  time  ;  among  these  was  Judge  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Henry 
and  Donelson,  asked  for  a  copy  of  her  plan  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  his  appreciation  of 
the  service  and  bequeathing  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  children.  She  was  permitted  by  his  son 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  see  this  paper  for  the  first  time  in  December  last,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : 

"Treasury  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

"February  20,  1862. 

"  This  will  accompany  copies  of  two  letters  written  by  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  to  the  War 
Department.  Having  informed  me  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  I  requested  her  to  permit 
me  to  copy  her  duplicates.  When  she  brought  them  to  me  she  enjoined  prudence  in  their 
use.  They  are  very  extraordinary  papers,  as  verified  by  the  result.  So  far  as  I  know  or 
believe,  our  unparalleled  victories  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  may  be  traced 
to  her  sagacious  observations  and  intelligence.  Her  views  were  as  broad  and  sagacious  as 
the  field  to  be  occupied.  In  selecting  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  civilians,  of  military  and  naval  men.  Justice 
should  be  done  her  patriotic  discernment.  She  labors  for  her  country  and  for  her  whole 
country. 

"ELISHA  WHITTLESEY." 

Your  memorialist  invites  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  received  from  distinguished 
men  who  have  examined  her  claim : 

"Baltimore,  October  12,  1872. 
"  My  Dear  Miss  uarroll  :  I  have  examined  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  because  of 
pressing  engagements,  the  papers  you  placed  in  my  hands  relating  to  your  claim  for  services 
rendered  the  Government  during  the  civil  war.  That  very  valuable  services  were  rendered, 
and  that  they  contributed  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  in  the  West,  is 
very  satisfactorily  established.  Among  other  proofs,  tfye  letters  of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Scott 
are  conclusive.  Each  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  what  your  services  were  and  tiow 
valuable  they  proved  in  their  result.  Every  fair-minded  man,  with  this  evidence  before 
him,  will,  1  am  sure,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  you  should  be  liberally  compensated  by  the 
Government.  And  hoping  this  may  be  so,  I  remain,  with  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

"REVERDY  JOHNSON." 

Hon.  George  Vickers,  United  States  Senator,  writes : 

"  Chestertown,  Md.,  July  19, 1872. 
*  "I  have  read  a  printed  copy  of  your  memorial  and  exhibits  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  concluded  your  case  was  a  much  stronger  one  than  I  had  been  apprised  of. 
The  letters  of  Judge  Evans,  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Scott  are  explicit,  pointed,  and  strong. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  originated  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  of  its 
subsequent  adoption  by  the  Administration. 
"  Very  sincerely,  yours, 

"GEORGE  VICKERS." 

Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  20th  of  January,  1873,  says  : 

"  May  the  inappreciable  service  you  rendered  your  country  in  the  hour  of  peril 
be  recognized  by  your  countrymen,  and  to  a  just  extent  rewarded. 
"  Most  faithfully  and  truly,  your  friend, 

"TRUMAN  SMITH." 
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Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  addressed  your  memorialist  the  following" 
letter  : 

"Washington,  March  1,  1869. 

"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belong,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty 
as  ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"  From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  I  know  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might  in- 
stance the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"  The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  She  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I  doubt 
not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln  ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  con- 
fer on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"B.F.  WADE." 

Your  memorialist  invites  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  from  the  Hon.  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  who  was  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  in  this  crisis  of  our  civil  war : 

"White  Hall,  Madison  County,  Ky., 

"January  24,  1873. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  letter  of  the  ]8th  instant,  with  the  accompanying  bro- 
chures setting  forth  your  claim  to  being  the  originator  of  the  Tennessee  River  campaign,  and 
showing  its  vast  influence  in  crushing-  the  rebellion  and  preventing  foreign  intervention, 
were  duly  received.  I  read  them  all  with  great  interest,  all  the  more  because  I  had  strongly 
urged  upon  General  Scott,  early  in  1861,  the  absolute  necessity  of  entering  the  vast  territory 
of  the  rebel  States  by  the  sea,  and  bays,  and  rivers  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  supply- 
ing with  food  and  the  material  of  war,  such  immense  armies  as  would  be  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. I  suggested  two  grand  armies,  one  on  the  sea-coast,  and  one  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  adjuncts.  But  it  was  reserved  to  you  to  study  and  point  out  the  great  and  successful 
strategic  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  And  I  think  you  do  not  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  consequent  success  of  our  arms  or  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  withholding 
the  purpose  of  France,  England,  and  other  powers  of  armed  intervention. 

"  The  aristocratic  sympathies  of  Russia  would  have  been  naturally  with  the  South  and  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic,  but  the  Emperor  Alexander,  following  the  policy  of  his  dy- 
nasty, had  already  entered  upon  the  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  which  was  effect- 
ed in  1862,  and  this  naturally  brought  him  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  party;  and  then 
Russia,  as  the  rival  of  England  in  Europe  and  Asia,  lost  her  dread  of  republicanism — 
distant  from  her  shores  by  two  oceans — in  her  desire  to  maintain  America  as  a  great  naval 
power  to  check  the  ambition  and  prowess  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  emperor  was  therefore  thoroughly  on  our  side,  not  that  he  liked  the  South  less,  but 
that  he  loved  the  Union  more.  Gortchacow,  while  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  for 
us,  (for  the  southern  emissaries  never  ventured  to  visit  St.  Petersburg,)  partook  of  the 
general  impression  of  Europe,  that  the  Republic  was  in  eminent  danger,  and  was  always 
anxious  that  the  North  and  South  should  compromise  so  as  to  maintain  a  common  nation- 
ality. The  successes,  then,  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  *  *  *  made  intervention  thence- 
forth impossible.  *  *  *  To  return  to  your  claim  for  compensation  from  Congress,  for  your 
personal  services  in  this  great  event,  I  most  ardently  wish  that  your  efforts  may  be  success- 
ful. For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  officers  aud  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  field  should 
be  more  entitled  to  honor  and  emolument  than  the  many  eminent  women  who  showed  equal 
patriotism  and  rendered  essential  aid  to  the  common  cause. 

"I  trust  that  while  land,  and  rank,  and  pensions  are  allowed  Union  men,  that  the  Union 
women  who  risked  life  and  health,  as  well  in  the  sanitary  and  in  other  departments,  should 
share  those  similar  rewards. 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,  your  case  stands  out  unique  ;  for  you  towered  above  all  our  generals  in 
military  genius,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  upon  our  country  if  you  were  not  honored  with  the 
gratitude  of  all,  and  solid  pecuniary  reward. 

"C.  M.  CLAY." 
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Again  Mr.  Clay  refers  to  the  claim  of  your  memorialist : 

"White  Hall,  Madison  County,  Kv., 

11  April  23,  1873. 
"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  .*  Your  favor  inclosing  your  letter  to  Dr.  Draper  is  received. 
After  the  exhaustive  proof  of  your  being  the  projector  of  the  Tennessee  line  of  attack  upon 
the  confederacy,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  General  Halleck's  claim.     *      *-      * 
Were  he  proven  capable  of  such  a  conception  as  Dr.  Draper  awards  him,  your  presentation 
of  the  case  is  conclusive  against  its  actuality. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  will  hesitate  to  admit  your  claim  with  all  honor  and  sub- 
stantial pecuniary  reward — compensation  such  as  all  governments  bestow  upon  those  who 
assist  in  saving  their  nation. 

"Perhaps  I  am  all  the  more  interested  in  your  case  because  of  your  historic  name,  and 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  the  South  who  stood  by  the  Union  of  these  States  gave 
higher  proof  of  disinterested  patriotism  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

"C.  M.  CLAY." 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  civil  war: 

"Newburgh,  N.Y.,  February  6,  1873. 
"My  Dear  Madam  :  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  pamphlet  you  sent  me.  *  *  *  I 
never  knew  before  with  whom  the  plan  of  the  campaign  up  the  Tennessee  River  originated. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  mystery  attached  to  it  that  I  could  not  solve.  *  *  *  Though 
General  Buell  sent  me  an  immense  amount  of  documents  relating  to  this  campaign,  I  could 
find  no  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  change  of  plan.  Afterward  I  saw  it  attributed  to  Hal- 
leck,  which  I  knew  to  be  false,  and  I  noticed  he  never  corroborated  it.  It  is  strange  that, 
after  all  my  research,  it  has  rested  with  you  to  enlighten  me.  Money  cannot  pay  for  the 
plan  of  that  campaign.  I  doubt  not  Congress  *  *  *  will  show,  not  liberality,  but  some 
justice  in  the  matter. 

' '  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"J.  T.  HEADLEY." 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  third  session  of  the  Forty- 
first  Congress,  reported  (No.  339)  that  your  memorialist  did  furnish  the  plan  of  the  Tennes- 
see campaign,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Government ;  and  they  further  reported  that, 
in  view  of  her  highly  meritorious  services  throughout  the  whole  period  of  our  national 
troubles,  and  especially  at  that  epoch  of  the  war  to  which  her  memorial  makes  reference,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expenses  incident  to  these  services  were  borne 
by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by 
Congress. 

In  preferring  her  claim  for  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  detracts 
not  from  the  fame  of  any  one,  for,  so  far  as  she  is  aware,  no  one  has  ever  laid  claim  to  it ; 
and  she  has  carefully  examined  every  official  order,  letter,  and  telegram  hitherto  published 
in  connection  with  this  campaign.  And  she  now  submits,  had  these  papers  your  memori- 
alist laid  before  the  Government — suggesting  the  Tennessee  campaign  in  advance  of  all 
others — been  the  work  of  one  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  would  he  not  have  been 
heralded  as  the  foremost  strategist  of  the  wrar  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  commissioned  to 
the  highest  grade  of  the  service  and  insured  corresponding  pay  for  life  ?  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  just  and  equal,  can  you  withhold  a  similar  recognition  from  one  on  whom,  in  the 
hour  of  the  nation's  desperate  emergency,  the  Government  relied,  because  not  trained  under 
the  rules  and  axioms  of  war  ? 

Other  services  were  rendered  by  your  memorialist.  She  wrote  and  published  in  aid  of  the 
Union  from  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  its  close.  In  the  summer  of  1861  she  published 
a  reply  to  the  speech  of  Senator  Breckinridge,  delivered  in  the  July  session  of  Congress. 
Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  she  was  referred  by  the  Secretary, 
decided  to  circulate  a  large  edition  as  a  war  measure.  At  the  same  time  she  had  an  agree- 
ment to  write  other  pamphlets  in  aid  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  upon  the  power  of  the 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval, 
and,  if  approved,  to  be  paid  their  value.  Under  this  agreement  the  second,  entitled  the 
"War  Powers  of  the  Government,"  was  submitted  to  the  Department  in  December,  1861, 
examined,  approved,  and  its  publication  ordered  ;  but  she  was  requested  to  wait  for  settle- 
ment until  another  appropriation. 

The  third,  entitled  "The  Relations  of  the  Revolted  Citizens  to  the  National  Government," 
was  written  to  meet  the  express  views  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  it  was  directly  sub- 
mitted, and  by  him  approved  in  advance  of  publication.  At  his  request  she  prepared  seve- 
ral papers  on  the  colonization  of  the  freed  men,  a  measure  in  which  at  the  time  he  evinced 
great  interest ;  and  she  wrote  and  published  subsequently,  on  various  subjects,  as  they 
were  evoked  by  the  war,  and  throughout  the  struggle,  without  any  reference  to  pecuniary 
compensation. 

For  the  writing,  publishing,  and  circulation  of  these,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
Government,  your  memorialist  presented  an  account  of  $6,750. 
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Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  with  whom  the  agreement  was  had,  having  left  the  Department 
before  her  account  was  presented,  wrote  as  follows  to  Hon.  John  Tucker,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War : 

"Philadelphia,  January  16,  1863. 
"  Hon.  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
($3,750;)  and  if  you  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as 
a  voucher. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

To  Assistant  Secretary  Watson,  who  had  the  settlement  of  the  claim,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 

"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 
price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  services  she  might  render. 

*lI  thought  them  then,  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government, 
and  that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would 
have  allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country. 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Watson  subsequently  paid  $750  of  this  claim.  This  amount 
scarcely  sufficed  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  publications.  She  received  nothing  for 
the  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  yet  they  were  prepared  with  the  understanding  she 
would  be  compensated  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  Government. 

The  creation  of  an  intelligent  and  healthful  public  opinion  at  that  time  was  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  armies  in  the  field.  As 
to  the  influence  exerted  upon  public  sentiment  by  these  publications,  your  memorialist  sub- 
mits the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee  in  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, made  through  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  : 

"From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during 
the  darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  publications  were 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a 
claim  to  re-imburse  her  tor  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  publication,  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid." 

She  also  submits  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  at  that  period. 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1861  : 

"  I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  reading  your  most  admirable  re- 
ply to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to  thank 
you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitutional 
doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable.  The 
President  received  a  copy  left  for  him  and  requested  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your  able 
support. 

"  This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part.  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the 
present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your 
excellent  pamphlet. 

"  1  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior  : 

"Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclusive. 
I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure  its 
perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 
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"Globe  Office,  August  8,  1861. 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable  review  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge's speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been  struck  with  its  very 
ingenious  and  just  exposition  of  the  constitutional  law  bearing  on  the  President,  assailed  by 
Mr.  B.,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all  is  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow  the  Union  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly well  depicted  and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in  the  Senate  your  arti- 
cle would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  and  masterly  refutation  of 
Mr.  B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  preclude  the  publi- 
cation of  the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe 
to  enjoy  what  the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 
kiI  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"SAML.  T.  WILLIAMS." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1882,  Hon.  A.  S.  Diven,  of 
New  York,  said  :  t 

"A  specious  argument  in  favor  of  what  may  be  done  under  the  war  power  by  way  of 
confiscation  has  been  made.  *  -*  *  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  it  answered  will  find 
that  a  clever  woman  has  done  it  completely.  *  *  *  The  same  one,  in  her  cleverness, 
has  answered  my  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Bingham.] 

"A  Member.  What  is  her  name? 

"  Mr.  Diven.  She  signs  herself  in  her  pamphlet  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  I  commend  her 
answer  on  the  doctrine  of  the  war  power  to  those  who  have  been  following  that  phan- 
tom and  misleading  the  people  ;  and  I  commend  it  to  another  individual,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  gave  a  most  learned  disquisition  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  against  the  power 
of  the  President  to  imprison  men.  He  will  find  that  answered.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
this.  The  French  revolution  discovered  great  political  minds  in  some  of  the  French  women, 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  a  like  development  in  our  women." 

Judge  Diven  subsequently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  your  memorialist : 

"Washington,  February  9,  1862. 
"I  thank  you  for  the  note  of  the  6th.  Your  pamphlet  I  have  read  with  satisfaction,  as 
I  had  your  former  publication.  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  complimentary,  but  cannot 
forbear  the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your 
argument  that  I  have  seldom  met  with.  Such  maturity  of  judicial  learning,  with  so  com- 
prehensive and  concise  a  style  of  communication,  surprises  me.  Ladies  have  certainly 
seldom  evinced  ability  as  jurists — it  may  be  because  the  profession  was  not  their  sphere — 
but  you  have  satisfied  me  that  at  least  one  might  have  been  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Go 
on,  madam,  in  aiding  the  cause  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  talent ;  your  country 
needs  the  labor  of  all  her  defenders.  If  the  time  will  ever  come  when  men  will  break 
away  from  passion  and  return  to  reason,  your  labors  must  be  appreciated.  Unless  that 
time  soon  arrives,  alas  for  this  republic  !  I  have  almost  despaired  of  the  wisdom  of  men. 
God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and  my  trust  in  Him  is  left  me  as  a  ground  of  hope.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  madam, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.S.  DIVEN." 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1862,  said  : 

"  I  have  never  read  an  abler  or  more  conclusive  paper  than  your  '  War-Power'  document 
in  all  my  reading.     Your  charges  are  very  reasonable." 

"  Washington,  May  22,  1862. 
"I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  papers  respecting  your  publications  under  the  authority  of 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  fckr~ 
District  or  in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  of  your  writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  other 
men  who  have  expressed  one.  I  regret  I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War 
Department,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  1  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  your  services  in  this  connection.  Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among 
the  first  of  living  statesmen  and  patriots,  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications, 
and  indeed  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  have  referred  to 
them. 

"Sincerely,  yours, 

"R.J.WALKER." 

"P.  S. — I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  United  States  Senator,  from  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  11th  September,  18C2, 
wrote : 

*     "lam  ignorant  of  the  value  in  money  of  the'articles  in  question.     Ijbelieve 
they  were  eminently  useful  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  fully."  * 
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Hon.  Reverdy  Juhnsou  said  : 

"From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  your  charges 
are  moderate. " 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  ]0th  of  October,  1862,  said: 

"Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are  clearly 
stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  aud  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct, 
and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  as- 
sent, and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.     I  consider  the  charges  quite  moderate." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said  : 

"I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity  and 
a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fufilled  with  lib- 
erality. " 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said  : 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  war-powers  of  the  Government,  and 
it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 

Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said  : 

"No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit  great 
ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  war-powers  of  the  Government 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a  timely  and 
valuable  service  to  the  country. " 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December,  5,  1862,  said: 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War,  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said : 

"  I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would  be 
settled  to  your  satisfaction;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to  me 
of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money-value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and 
material  support  I  shall  never  forget,  in  that  trying  ordea),  such  as  no  other  man  in  this 
country  ever  went  through." 

"  GREENSBURGH,  Pa.,  May  3,  1873. 

"  Miss  CARROLL:  *  *  **  I  do  remember  well  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  in 
'wonder  and  admiration  at  your  papers  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  legislating 
for  the  crisis.  *  *  *  In  this  connection  I  know  that  he  considered  your  opinions  sound, 
Und,  coming  from  a  lady,  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  international  and  constitu- 
tional law. 

"EDGAR  COWAN." 

Rev.  Dr.  Breckeuridge  on  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  in  referring  to  the  part  performed  in 
the  civil  war  by  himself  and  your  memorialist,  writes : 

*  *  *  "  Is  it  not  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher  ambition,  to  prove  that  in  the  most  frightful 
times  and  through  long  years  a  single  citizen  had  it  in  his  power,  by  his  example,  his  voice, 
and  his  pen — by  courage,  by  disinterestedness,  by  toil — to  become  a  real  power  in  the  state  of 
himself,  which  no  power  beside  could  wholly  disregard.  And  have  not  you,  delicately  nur- 
tured woman  as  you  are,  also  cherished  a  similar  ambition  and  done  a  similar  work,  even  from  a 
more  difficult  position  ?  *  *  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  propose  to  pub- 
lish annals  of  this  revolution,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  spared  to  execute  that  purpose. 
"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"R.  J.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

"Danville,  Ky." 

Your  memorialist  will  now  state  that  it  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages 
that  the  plan  for  opening  the  Mississippi  and  destroying  the  rebel  power  in  the  Southwest 
was  submitted  to  the  Government  in  November,  1861,  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial. 
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2.  That  the  armies  advanced  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  decisive  position 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  pointed  out  in  the  plan,  and  by  consequence  the 
Mississippi  was  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  effectually  broken. 

3.  That  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott,  through  whom  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, and  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  by  whom  the  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated, recognized  your  memorialist  as  its  author,  and  awarded  to  her  its  merit. 

4.  That  the  pamphlets  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  were  of  great 
value  to  the  Government,  and  her  charges  were  moderate,  and  should  have  been  fully  paid. 

5.  That  your  memorialist  gave  her  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
throughout  the  struggle,  and  it  was  understood  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Colonel 
Scott,  as  well  as  by  your  memorialist,  that  the  Government  should  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  asks  you  to  make  the  service  she  rendered  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  basis  of  your  action,  and  reward  her  somewhat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  received. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL 

March  28,  1874. 


APPENDIX  1. 

extracts  from  the  debates  in  congress  in  1861-62  on  the  military  situa- 
tion—the tennessee  campaign— preventing  financial  bankruptcy,  and  for- 
eign intervention. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

December  16,  1861. 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  One  thing  I  do  know,  that  whenever  your  Army  moves  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Columbus,  a  position  seized  and  fortified  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, you  will  require  every  soldier  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  take  that  place  and 
make  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi  River.  fcWhen  the  Army  moves  with  the  view  of  car- 
rying out  the  plan  of  campaign,  I  do  not  want  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  one-tenth  of  its 
force  behind  to  protect  the  base  of  its  operations  in  this  campaign.  And  the  first  decisive 
battle  that  is  to  be  fought  in  this  campaign  against  the  rebel  army  will  be  fought  on  Ken- 
tucky soil. 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  the  people  are  willing  to  furnish  20,000  more  men  to  put  down  this 
rebellion,  I  say  let  us  bid  them  God-speed  in  the  work.  We  know  there  is  necessity  for  a 
very  large  force  in  that  State.  There  is  a  large  confederate  army  at  Columbus,  and  another 
at  Bowling  Green.  We  know  that  under  Zollicoffer,  Kentucky  is  invaded  through  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and         *         *         *         Humphrey  Marshall  is  in  another  direction. 

Mr.  Maynard.  Kentucky  occupies  a  peculiar  situation  in  connection  with  our  public 
affairs.  *  *  *  She  is  not  only  invaded  by  armies  in  large  force  and  great  strength, 
but  she  has  the  elements  of  disorder  within  her  own  borders.  She  is  surrounded  by  hostile 
forces  on  three  sides  who  wish  to  make  her  Union  and  loyal  citizens  feel  the  full  force  of 
their  wrath.  *  *  •  *  Hence  she  is  subject  to  invasion  from  these  quarters.  *  *  * 
You  want  men  familiar  with  the  country,  who  have  that  sort  of  local  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  meet  this  invading  insurrectionary  force. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  see  the  fact  plainly  as  the  administration  can  see  it,  that  our  armies  are 
not  advancing,  and  that  we  have  never  met  the  enemy  except  when  the  enemy  was  in 
overwhelming  superior  numbers. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  misfortune  that  has  attended  us  heretofore  has  been  that  we  have 
not  been  familiar  with  the  country  where  we  have  to  fight.  *  *  *  Our  base  of  oper- 
ations has  got  to  be  Louisville. 

Mr.  Diven.  This  rebellion  must  be  put  down  speedily  or  it  will  wear  out  the  resources  of 
the  country.  *  Let  it  be  made  apparent  that  by  an  additional  force  in 

Kentucky  this  rebellion  can  be  put  down  one  month  sooner.  No  better  economy  can  be 
employed  than  by  the  expenditure  of  this  money  in  Kentucky.  Suppose  it  will  be  $10,000,000 
or  $20,000,000,  and  that  it  will  end  the  rebellion  one  month  sooner  ;  why,  we  will  then  save 
$30,000,000,  for,  I  believe,  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  $30,000,000  per 
month.  The  question  with  me  is,  whether  granting  this  increase  of  appropriation  will 
hasten  one  hour  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  the  great  battle  which  is  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  Govern-, 
ment  is  to  exist  or  not,  is  to  be  fought  in  Kentucky  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Kentucky,  I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  force  raised  by  Ken- 
tucky. *  The  rebellion  has  now  assumed  such  formidable  proportions,  we  must 
call  it  war — that  is  its  proper  and  legitimate  name,  *  *  *  and  in  its  issue  is 
involved  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  power  of  man  for  self-government. 

Mr.  Conway.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  a  fearful  tale.  Nearly 
two  millions  a  day  will  hardly  suffice  to  cover  our  existing  expenditures.  Eight  hundied. 
thousand  strong  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  abstracted  from  the  laboring  population  to  con- 
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sume  and  be  a  tax  on  those  who  remain  to  work.  *  *  *  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
not  encountered  the  enemy  in  a  single  engagement  of  importance  in  which  we  have  had  an 
unquestioned  victory. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  unless  the  expenses  are  greatly  cur- 
tailed, this  Government  can  possibly  go  on  over  six  menths.  If  we  go  on  *  * 
as  we  are  doing  *  the  finances,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  the 
whole  country,  must  give  way,  and  the  people  will  be  involved  in  one  general  bankruptcy 
and  ruin. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  engaged  now  in  the  greatest  war  the  world  ever  saw.  *  *  * 
The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  nothing  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  in  comparison 
with  the  preservation  of  this  great  Union.  *  *  *  Men  were  never  intrusted  with  such 
an  issue  as  we  are.  *  *  *  All  other  policies  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
rescue  of  our  country  from  the  perils  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  *  *  *  Make 
sure,  you  give  us  and  our  posterity  a  homestead,  before  you  talk  about  the  smaller  policies. 
*     *     Your  homestead  is  in  question  to-day — mine,  the  national  existence. 

In  the  Senate,  December  17, 1861. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas.  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  a  battle  with  inferior  numbers,  but  a  battle 
writh  equal  or  superior  numbers — a  well-contested,  bloody  battle — we  must  fight.  This  war 
cannot  draw  its  slow  length  along  until  spring.  There  must  be  a  decisive  stroke  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Gain  a  victory  before  England  send  her  armies  and  navies  upon  us,  and 
England  will  not  send  that  navy  nor  these  armies.  It  is  a  victory  we  want,  and  a  victory 
we  must  have. 

Mr.  Grimes.  This  war  is  exceedingly  oppressive  upon  that  section  of  the  country  in 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  reside.  We  are  the  only  people  of  the  loyal  States  that  feel  this 
war  oppressively.     The  result  is  there  is  no  money  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Browning.  We  are  probably  on  the  very  verge  of  a  rupture  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  power  is  to  be  united  with  the  rebels  in  their  fierce 
struggle  against  us. 

In  the  House,  December  30,  1861. 
Mr.  Thaddei'S  Stevens.  We  see  why  certain  leading  journals  in  England  sympathize 
with  the  South  and  suggest  means  to  evade  the  blockade  and  kindly  advise  us  to  settle 
peaceably  with  the  rebels.  *  *  *  I  doubt  not  she  will  use  every  meaus  in  her  power  to 
open  the  southern  ports.  The  most  surprising  thing  is  the  impertinent  interference  of 
France. 

January  7,  1862. 

Mr.  Diven.  The  enemies  of  this  Government  began  long  since  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  success.  *  *  *  They  labored  to  create  prejudices  against  us  in  Europe.  They 
had  their  emissaries  in  every  capital  of  Europe  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  traders  there  the  necessity,  in  case  of  a  separation,  of  their  siding  with 
the  South,  and  to  show  them  the  great  advantage  of  opening  the  southern  ports  to  free  trade 
with  them  ;  and  thus  the  commercial  and  trading  mind  of  Europe  was  prepared,  and  its 
sympathies  were  years  ago  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  this  struggle  that  they  have 
been  secretly  bringing  upon  the  country.  The  seed  thus  sown  had  grown,  and  the  com- 
mercial mind  of  England  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  South  and  strong  expectations 
from  the  South.  That  state  of  feeling  existing,  every  circumstance  that  was  calculated  to 
provoke  them  against  the  North  would  be  seized  upon,  and  the  most  would  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  our  whole  course  of  action,  or  rather  inaction,  invites  them  to  de- 
clare war.  *  *  *  I  think  the  condition  of  this  capital  to-day  invites  war.  It  is  envi- 
roned within  a  narrow  circle,  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  And  yet,  sir,  that 
short  river  which  leads  to  the  capital  of  a  great  and  proud  country,  thus  defended  and  en- 
circled by  patriot  troops,  is  so  thoroughly  blockaded  by  rebels,  that  the  Government,  though 
its  Army  has  not  an  adequate  supply  of  forage,  cannot  bring  upon  it  a  peck  of  oats  to  feed 
a  hungry  horse.  y  *  *  Call  it  what  you  may,  it  is  a  sight  at  which  men  may  well 
wonder. 

We  have  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 

We  have  spent  I  know  not  how  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  what  have  we  done  ?  What 
one  evidence  of  determined  war  or  military  skill  have  we  exhibited  to  foreign  nations  or  to 
our  own  people  ?     *     *     *     We  have  been  engaged  in  war  for  seven  months. 
England  does  respect  power.     *    *    *    Let  her  hear  the  shouts  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  England  and  the  powers  of  the  continent  will  pause  with  bated  breath. 

Sir,  it  was  said  yesterday  the  last  day  had  come.  *  *  *  My  heart  has  felt  the  last 
day  of  our  dear  country  was  lapidly  approaching.  Before  we  have  achieved  a  victory,  we 
have  reached  bankruptcy.  We  are  to-day  flooding  the  country  with  ah  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. In  ninety  davs,  with  the  patriotism  of  the  people  paralyzed  by  the  inaction  of  our 
great  Army,     *     *  the  funded  debt  of  the  country  will  depreciate  with  a  rapidity  that 
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will  startle  us.  In  ninety  days  more,  *  *  *  the  nations  of  the  world  will,  I  fear,  be 
justified  in  sayiug  to  us  :*  "  You  have  no  more  right  to  shut  up  the  cotton-fields  of  the  world 
by  a  vain  and  fruitless  endeavor  to  reconquer  the  territory  now  in  rebellion  than  China  or 
Japan  has  to  wall  themselves  in."  And  in  the  eyes  of  international  law,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and,  I  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  history,  they  will  be  justified  in  breaking  our 
blockade  and  giving  to  the  rebels  means  and  munitions  of  war.  *  *  *  But,  sir,  in  less 
than  ninety  days,  to  come  back  to  the  point  of  time,  we  shall  be  advancing  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  northern  men  will  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ship 
Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Looking  at  the  period  of  ninety  days,  I  say  it  is 
not  a  double  but  a  triple  edged  sword  approaching,  perhaps,  the  single  thread  of  destiny 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  our  country  hangs.  Bankruptcy  and  miasmatic  pestilence  are 
sure  to  come  within  the  lapse  of  that  period,  and  foreign  war  may  add  its  horrors  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  are  gasping  for  life.  This  great  Government  is  upon  the  brink  of  a 
volcano  which  is  heaving  to  and  fro,  and  we  are  not  certain  whether  we  exist  or  not. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Conkling.  In  this  crisis  of  our  history,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  re- 
public is  threatened,  when  in  all  human  probability  the  next  thirty  days  will  decide  forever 
whether  the  Union  is  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  is 
to  go  down  and  constitutional  liberty  is  to  perish,  *  *  *  at  this  time  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  economize  the  energies  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  Why,  sir,  you  can  be  borne  all  over  this  country  upon  a 
wave  of  popular  murmur  against  the  Government  at  this  time,  and  I  must  say,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  men  controlling  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  country.  *  *  *  It  springs 
from  that  deep  disappointment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  have  poured  out  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  who  see  no  results.  They  see 
no  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  they  see  no  plans,  they  read  of  no  victories 

In  the  House,  January  13,  1862. 

Mr.  DVWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  $2,000,000  every  day  to  support  the  Army  in  the  field. 
One  hundred  millions  have  thus  been  expended,  since  we  met  here  in  December,  upon  an 
army  in  repose.  What  they  will  be  when  that  great  day  shall  arrive  when  our  eyes  may  be 
gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  Army  in  action  I  do  not  know.  *  *  *  What  it  may  cost 
to  put  down  this  rebellion  I  care  very  little,  provided  it  may  be  put  down.  *  *  *  When 
the  history  of  these  times  shall  have  been  written,  it  will  be  doubtful  on  whom  the  guilt  will 
rest  most  heavily,  upon  him  who  conspired  to  destroy,  or  upon  him  who  has  proved  incom- 
petent to  preserve  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.  *  *  *  Amid  all  these 
things,  is  it  strange  the  public  Treasury  trembles  and  staggers  like  a  strong  man  with  a 
great  burden  upon  him  ? 

Sir,  that  man  beneath  an  exhausted  receiver,  gasping  for  breath,  is  not  more  helpless  to- 
day than  the  Treasury  of  this  Government.  *  *  *  Without  income  from  your  custom- 
houses, from  your  land -sales,  from  any  source  whatever,  to  sustain  the  Treasury  notes  you 
are  now  issuing,  they  are  already  beginning  to  fall  in  the  market.  Already  they  are  sold  at 
5  per  cent,  discount  at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers — 6  per  cent,  my  friend  near  me 
says.  *  *  •  *  Sixty  days  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  bring  about  a  consummation. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  meet  this  state  of  things  sixty  days 
longer,  and  an  ignominious  peace  is  upon  this  country  and  at  our  very  doors. 

January  14,  1862. 

Mr.  Julian.  In  the  opinion  of  many  the  great  model  republic  of  the  world  is  in  the  throes 
of  death.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  judgment  days  of  history.  *  *  *  Mr.  Seward  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  May  6th,  admits  that  "the  object  of  this  rebellion  is  to  create  a  nation 
built  upon  the  principle  that  African  slavery  is  a  blessing,  to  be  extended  over  this  continent  at 
whatever  sacrifice."  *  *  *  We  are  still  in  imminent  peril  of  foreign  war.  *  *  *  What 
is  it  that  has  called  into  deadly  conflict  from  the  walks  of  peace  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
brethren  "and  kindred,  and  the  joint-heirs  of  a  common  heritage  of  liberty  ?  *  *  *  The 
solemn  issue  of  life  and  death  must  be  disposed  of  upon  its  merits.  *  *  *  In  the  begin- 
ning neither  the  administration  nor  the  people  foresaw  the  magnitude  of  this  struggle. 

January  15, 1862. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Unless  we  propose  to  ignominiously  back  down  from  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  every  man,  I  suppose,  in  this  House  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
This  resolution  is  to  assure  the  country,  which  has  an  impatience  that  is  becoming  chronic, 
that  whatever  the  Army  may  be  doing,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  not  hutted 
nor  gone  into  winter-quarters. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  There  are  two  dangers  which  threaten  the  Union.  One  is  a  foreign 
war,  the  other  dissensions  among  its  friends.  *  *  *  Foreign  war  would  possibly  secure  the 
present  position  of  the  rebellious  States.  *  *  *  Jts  worst  effect  would  be  to  fix  their  boun- 
daries where  they  now  stand. 
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Mr.  Campbell  How  long  will  it  be,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  before  a  hostile  foe 
will  strike  at  the  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  high  seas  ?  *  *  *  How  long  will  it 
be  before  she  attempts  to  drive  our  commerce  from  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  guarding  against  a  foreign  war  by  these  appropriations.  *  *  * 
We  have  a  more  formidable  and  more  important  war.  *  *  *  It  is  waged  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  the  life  of  the  country  depends  upon  it.  *  *  *  We  have  not  money  enough 
to  carry  on  the  war  *  *  *  which  demands  of  us  the  defense  of  our  country  and  our  whole 
Government. 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  Nothing  in  the  future,  if  we  can  prophesy  that  which  will  come  to  pass 
and  from  indications  of  the  present,  than  that  we  shall  need  protection  against  foreign 
powers. 

January  20, 1862. 
Mr.  Wright.  There  is  one  great  abiding  and  powerful  issue  to-day,  and  that  is  the  issue 
whether  the  country  and  the  Constitution  shall  be  saved,  or  whether  it  shall  be  utterly  and 
entirely  annihilated.  With  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  question  of  national  existence,  of  life  or 
death.  *  *  The  great  heart  of  Pennsylvania  is  beating'to-day  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  ; 
*  *  it  is  to  decide  the  great  question,  whether  the  liberty  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  fathers  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  land,  or  whether  chaos  or  desolation 
shall  blot  out  the  countrj'  and  Government  forever. 

In  the  Senate,  January  22,1862. 

Mr.  Wade.  But,  sir,  though  the  war  lies  dormant,  still  there  is  war,  and  it  is  not  intended 
that  it  shall  remain  in  this  quiescent  state  much  longer.  The  committee  to  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  belong  are  determined  *  *  *  thaUt  shall  move  and  move  with  energy.  If  Con- 
gress will  not  give  us  or  give  themselves  power  to  act  with  efficiency  in  war,  we  must  confide 
everything  to  the  Executive  Government,  and  let  them  usurp  everything;  if  you  would  not 
fix  your  machinery  so  that  you  might  advise  with  me  and  act  with  me,  *  *  *  I  would 
act  independent  of  you,  and  you  might  call  it  what  you  please. 

This  is  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  measures  that  we  are  to  sit  in  secrecy 
upon  look  to  that  end  and  none  other.  No  measure  rises  in  importance  above  that  con- 
nected with  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  *  We  stand  here  for  the  people,  and  we 
act  for  them.  *  *  *  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any  secrecy  which,  in  the 
consideration  of  war  measures,  we  may  deem  it  proper  to  adopt.  It  is  as  proper  for  us  as  it 
is  for  the  general  in  the  field,  as  it  is  for  your  cabinet  ministers  to  discuss  matters  in  secret 
when  they  pertain  to  war. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis.  Secession  now  has  reduced  your  republic,  its  power,  its  charac- 
ter, and  its  moral  influence  to  contempt  all  over  the  world.  This  Government  is  struggling 
for  its  existence — it  is  a  life  and  death  struggle,  whether  its  laws  be  executed  or  not.  *  *  * 
The  people  will  give  their  blood  and  their  lives  to  carry  on  this  war,  longer  than  they  will 
give  their  money,  but  will  eventually  become  tired  of  both  contributions.  *  *  *  No  man 
has  been  able  to  say  whether  to-morrow's  sun  would  shine  upon  the  re-establishment  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  ;Union,  and  whether  the  Government  would  ever  rally  the  energy,  and 
power,  and  means,  and  men  enough  to  reconstruct  it. 

In  the  House, 
January  22,  1862. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  The  enemies  of  free  Government  predicted  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence the  overthrow  of  this  Union  by  internal  dissensions.  *  *  Eighty  years  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  seemed  to  belie  their  predictions.  We  were  establishing  on  a  firm  basis 
the  great  truths  proclaimed  by  our  fathers.  *  *  If  we  meet  and  conquer  in  this  dreadful 
issue,  it  will  produce  benefits  which  will  compensate  for  all  it  costs.  It  will  give  to  this 
nation  centuries  of  peace,  and  constitutional  freedom.  *  *  They  have  a  vast  country  to 
overrun.  *  *  Every  means  in  the  power  of  nature  must  be  exhausted  before  our  sacred 
duty  is  abandoned.  *  *  If  the  Government  submits  it  *  *  loses  its  character  and 
ceases  to  be  a  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  *  *  If  no  other  means  were  left  to 
save  the  republic,  I  believe  we  have  the  power  *  *  to  declare  a  dictator  without  con- 
fining our  choice  to  any  officer  of  the  Government.  Rather  than  the  nation  should  perish, 
I  would  do  it.  Rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved — nay,  rather  than  see  one  star  stricken 
from  its  banner — I  would  do  it  now.  *  *  Remember  that  every  day's  delay  costs  the 
nation  $1,500,000  and  hundreds  of  lives.  *  *  What  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  in  authority.  Their  mistakes  may  bring  mourning  upon  the  land  and- sorrow  to  many 
a  fireside.  *  *  "If  we  cannot  save  our  honor,  save  at  least  the  lives  and  treasure  of  the 
nation." 

In  the  Senate, 

January  28,  1862. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.  We  have  assembled  large  armies.  It  is  expected  that  these- 
armies  are  to  move.     The  public   voice  demands  action.     They  have  to  move  over  large 
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spaces  of  country  ;  railways  must  be  a  great  means  of  transportation  for  them.  *     The 

object  is  to  concentrate  our  forces  *  *  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  anybody,  or 
letting  these  troops  know  where  they  are  to  go,  or  how  many  are  to  go.  *  *  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  in  wishing  to  have  power  over  the  railways  of  the  country  is,  to  be 
enabled  to  move  the  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  few  months  ;  *  *  to 
move  them  by  the  will  ot  the  Government,  in  such  numbers  as  it  pleases  and  where  it 
pleases.     *     * 

Mr.  Wade.  The  Secretary  of  War  does  not  want  to  take  possession  of  these  railroads 
permanently,  but  for  certain  expeditions,  to  give  energy  to  the  Department,  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  cause.  *  *  One  of  our  undoubted  powers  is  to  seize  all  the  railroads  in  this  nation 
if  the  Government  wants  them  for  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  *  * 
All  I  want  is  to  regulate  by  law  that  power  the  Executive  already  has.  *  *  Look  at  the 
complaints  against  the  President  because  he  has  undertaken  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus. 
*  *  I  justify  the  President  in  all  he  has  done,  because  he  acted  from  an  overruling 
necessity. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis.  I  have  in  my  imagination  fancied  this  Union  subsisting  for  a 
thousand  years,  extending  through  the  centuries  that  numbered  the  history  of  Carthage,  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and  England.  It  was  to  me  the  most  griev- 
ous disappointment  *  *  that  this  Union  in  the  first  century  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  should  be  broken  up.  *  *  I  still  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  bring  back 
this  Union,  and  place  it  upon  the  firm  foundation  it  occupied  before  these  Southern  discon- 
tents rocked  it  to  its  basis. 

In  the  House, 
January  28,  1862. 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  were  never  in  greater  peril  than  this  moment.  *  *  But,  sir,  I 
will  not,  I  dare  not,  I  hope  none  of  us  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  performing 
every  duty  devolved  on  us  in  this  great  crisis  of  onr  national  affairs.  The  bill  before  us  is 
a  war  measure — a  measure  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice  *  *  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
demands  upon  the  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Army  and  Navy  until  they  can  make  a  vigorous 
advance  *  *  and  crush  the  rebellion.  *  *  Extraordinary  means  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  save  our  Government  and  preserve  our  nationality.  *  *  This  bill  is  a  Govern- 
ment measure.  *  *  By  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  get  these  notes  en- 
graved, printed,  and  signed  ready  for  use,  all  other  means  at  his  command  and  in  the  Treasury 
will  be  exhausted.  This  measure,  then,  is  presented  under  the  highest  prerogative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Army  and  Navy  now  in  the  service  must  be  paid.  They  must  be  supplied  with 
food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  other  material  of  war  to  render  them  effective.  *  * 
Having  exhausted  other  means  of  sustaining  the  Government,  this  measure  is  brought  as  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  in  the  present  exigency  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury. 

*  With  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  war,  *  *  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied  from  some  source  or  the  Government 
must  stop  payment  in  a  very  few  days.  *  *  A  loan  put  upon  the  market  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  United  States  stocks,  to  be  followed  by  other  large  loans,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  favorable  mode  of  maintaining  the  Government  at  the  present  time.  *  *  The 
situation  of  the  country  is  now  different  from  what  it  was  two  months  ago.  The  circum- 
stances have  changed,  and  the  Secretary  and  Congress  will  find  it  necessary  to  conform 
their  action  to  what  can  be  doDe  and  not  what  they  would  like  to  do  were  it  otherwise 
practicable.  *  *  With  a  Navy  and  Army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  re- 
quiring, with  the  other  expensesof  the  Government,  an  average  daily  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1,600,000,  this  new  system  of  banking  will  not  afford  the  relief  in  time  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  made  upon  him.  *  *  The  tables  from  the  Census 
Bureau  shows  that  the  true  value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the  United 

i  States,  is  $16,000,000,000.  *  *  This  is  the  capital  on  which  your  treasury-notes  and 
bonds  rest.  *  *  Congress  is  clothed  with  this  mighty  power  to  sustain  the  nation  at  this 
time.  *  *  The  exercise  of  the  power  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  order  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  nation  at  this  time.  *  *  The  life  of  the  nation  is  in  peril,  and  all  that  we 
have  and  all  that  we  hope  for  must  be  devoted  to  maintain  its  existence.  *  *  An  early 
and  successful  advance  of  our  armies  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  need  such  an 
advance  to  sustain  the  financial  credit  of  the  Government ;  we  need  it  to  prevent  foreign 
intervention;  we  need  it  to  rouse  the  flagging  energies  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  we 
need  it  to  vindicate  the  courage  and  invincibility  of  our  brave  soldiers. 

Mr.  Sheffield.  It  requires  our  coolest,  ripest  judgment  to  consider  the  means  to  put 
down  this  rebellion.  *  *  Popular  government  is  now  on  trial,  and  in  its  success  is 
involved  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  better,  far  better  that  every  loyal  man 
at  the  North  should  be  slain  than  that  this  rebellion  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  gene- 
rations of  future  centuries  will  look  back  to  this  period  of  our  history  and  calculate  the 
effect  of  our  conduct  upon  human  civilization.  *  *  It  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the 
civilized  world,  not  only  to  the  men  of  this  generation  but  to  tte  men  of  all  future  times,  that 
this  Government  should  not  be  overthrown.  Our  people  desire  it  to  be  put  down.  They 
would  sooner  have  all  their  property  consumed  and  every  man  slain  on  the  battle-field 

*  than  submit  to  this  lawless  power  of  rebel  hosts. 
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January  29,  1862. 

Mr.  Gurley.  When  a  few  more  months  have  gone  by  it  would  be  no  strange  thing  if 
the  southern  confederacy  should  be  acknowledged  by  foreign  powers ;  and  when  that  takes 
place,  if  ever,  cur  Government  will  stand  before  the  civilized  world  not  only  humiliated  but 
utterly  disgraced.  *  *  If  we  would  have  the  moral  support  of  this  world  we  must 
strike  boldly  for  victory.  *  *  Remember  this  contest  must  close,  either  in  the  ruin  of  a 
Republic  that  has  rilled  the  eyes  of  the  best  men  of  the  world  with  admiration,  and  pos- 
sibly the  destruction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America,  *  *  or  in  the  renewed 
stability  of  our  cherished  institutions.  *  *  Our  Army  has  been  five  months  getting  ready 
for  its  realization.  *  *  The  people  everywhere  are  imploring  for  and  demanding  active 
movements  against  the  rebels  in  the  South.  *  *  Sir,  it  is  a  serious  question  with  many 
honest  minds,  whether  this  Congress  and  Government,  and  this  great  nation,  are  not  to-day 
sleeping  upon  a  volcano.  Murmurs  deep  and  strong  are  everywhere  coming  up  from  the 
people  against  the  inaction  of  our  Army. 

*  *  Meanwhile  the  public  Treasury  is  being  drained  for  their  support ;  the  fleets  of  three 
powerful  nations  are  nearing  our  shores,  and  if  our  military  do  not  rouse  themselves  to 
speedy  action  *  *  these  fleets  may  make  a  visit  to  our  Southern  coasts  *  *  and 
announce  to  us  that  cotton  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  Europe,  and  the  blockade  must  con- 
tinue no  longer. 

All  this  is  not  only  possible,  but,  in  the  contingency  of  continued  inactivity,  *  * 
highly  probable.  But  *  *  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  a  man  who,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  is  like  brave  Ben.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  a  good  combination  of  Old  Hickory  and  Zack 
Taylor,  *  *  will  push  on  the  war  with  all  the  vigor  that  characterized  the  people  in  rais- 
ing so  vast,  so  mighty  an  army. 

January  30, 1862. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Cox.  General  McClellan  intended  first  to  have  General  Buell  get  the  Tennessee 
Railroad;  that  for  this  end  he  has  given  all  his  energies  to  aid  him,  *  *  When  General 
Buell  took  command  he  found  his  troops  straggling  and  scattered.  He  had  to  gather  them 
and  concentrate  and  form  them  into  regiments.  *■•"*'!  speak  knowingly  when  I  declare 
to  this  Congress  and  the  people  that  no  delay  of  General  Buell's  movements  are  attributable 
to  any  orders  from  General  McClellan — on  the  contrary,  he  has  ordered  him  *  *  not  to 
lose  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  to  seize  the  Tennessee  Railroad, 
to  the  end  that  not  only  shall  Eastern  Tennessee  be  opened  to  the  Army  and  Union,  *  * 
but  to  the  grand  aim  to  cut  off  this  rebel  Army  of  the  Potomac,  not  alone  from  the  line  ot 
their  supplies,  but  from  the  line  of  their  retreat.  *  *  In  fear  for  the  fate  of  Memphis, 
General  Beauregard  is  hurried  out  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  avert  the  northern  avalanche  which 
impends  there,  while  Buell  is  drawing  with  consummate  skill  his  fatal  line  around  the  con- 
federates, as  the  lines  have  been  drawn  in  Virginia.  *  *  Thousands  of  our  people  now 
regard  with  dampened  spirit  and  sad  silence  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  they  are 
almost  dismayed  by  our  terrible  present  and  still  more  unpropitious  future.  But  what,  *  * 
if  the  masses  of  the  Union  are  to  be  quenched  ?  We  shall  lose  our  place  among  the  nations, 
our  relative  importance  on  the  globe,  our  physical  independence,  our  weight  in  the  equilib- 
rium of  powers,  our  frontiers,  alliances,  and  geography.  *  *  These  make  up  the  im- 
mortality of  a  nation.  *  *  He  who  remains  silent  when  such  interests  are  at  stake  is 
treacherous  to  his  land  and  to  his  God. 

January  31,  1862. 

Mr.  Sargent.  Had  not  the  Trent  embroglio  admitted  of  a  peaceful  solution,  *  * 
this  day,  as  we  sit  here,  the  first  blow  would  have  been  struck,  (by  Great  Britain,)  and  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  sealed.  *  *  To-day  we  are  trying  to  provide  means  to  pay,  or 
secure  to  be  paid,  a  debt  of  $1,000,000,000  on  account  of  this  war,  of. which  we  have  but 
just  commenced  the  first  campaign.  *  *  The  hostile  feeling  toward  this  country  which 
seized  upon  the  late  trivial  affair  still  exists,  and  I  say  here  that  there  is  danger  of  a  war 
until  *     England  is  incapable  of  giving  or  we  of  receiving  an  insult. 

February  3,  1862. 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  Look,  sir,  at  the  condition  of  Kentucky  at  the  beginning  of  this  session. 
*  Do  we  know  how  soon  General  Thomas  will  make  an  assault  upon  Bowling  Green  ? 
He  will  be  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  his  army  at  every  gap  upon  his  line  to  prevent  his 
rear  being  annoyed  or  cut  off  from  communications.  We  want  men  from  our  own  State. 
They  know  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  They  know  all  the  country,  and  will  be  better 
guards  there  than  any  others.  *  *  We  have  information  that  General  Beauregard  and 
fifteen  thousand  of  his  trained  bands  have  gone  to  Kentucky  to  unite  with  the  forces  now 
there,  against  us. 

February  A,  1862. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Unless  the  people  can  and  will  stand  by  the  national  credit  and  sustain  it 
by  such  overwhelming  majorities  as  to  silence  opposition,  then  the  experiment  of  free  repre- 
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sentative  Government  must  melt  in  the  thin  air.  *  *  The  nation's  credit  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  force  unless  the  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  the  nation's 
life  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  any  and  all  needful  legislation. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  was  saying  what  the  people  must  know  about  the  use  of  their 
money.  *  *  They  simply  want  to  know  that  the  people's  servants  are  using  the  people's 
money  and  the  nation's  Army  to  hurl  swift  destruction  upon  the  nation's  foes.  *  *  Unless 
we  appeal  to  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  country  with  an  adequate  policy  we  can  get  no 
money,  we  ought  not  get  it,  we  shall  not  deserve  it. 

Debts  funded  or  liquidated  up  to  January,  1 862 $306,  000,  000 

The  floating  debt 2)0,000,000 

The  required  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  July  1 . .  - 300,  000,  000 

806,  0C0,  000 
This  last  item  is  at  the  rate  of  .$2,000,000  per  day  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  If 
$45,000,000  a  month  is  taken  as  an  estimate,  it  will  be  $225,000,000.  *  *  The  Secretary 
of  War  says  that  718,512  men  have  taken  the  field.  *  *  Every  one  of  this  multitude  of 
soldiers  is  entitled  to  at  least  thirteen  dollars  besides  subsistence  and  bounties.  *  *  There 
has  been  no  such  occasion  presented,  no  such  demand  made  upon  a  nation  during  the  life- 
time of  the  human  race.  The  history  of  free  government,  the  history  of  America,  the  his- 
tory of  constitutional  liberty,  begins  or  ends  now.  *  *  Our  destiny  is,  without  an  ally 
in  the  world,  with  the  nations  banded  against  us,  to  hold  fast  a  continent  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest,  guiltiest  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Pike.  Who  knows  what  course  this  business  shall  take  in  the  next  ninety  days  ? 
With  us  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  guess-work.  We  are  the  money  partners  in  this  Government 
concern.  *  *  Still,  nobody  is  allowed  to  know  anything  about  it.  *  *  If  the  plan 
shadowed  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cox,]  who  spoke  *  *  for  the  com- 
manding general  is  really  to  be  adopted,  the  sooner  we  supply  ourselves  with  the  money  we 
want  the  better  for  the  Treasury.  *  *  The  '  Anaconda"  scheme  *  *  is  to  surround, 
cut  off  communications  with  the  world,  and  wait  the  result.  In  the  mean  time  disease  is 
wasting  our  noble  Army,  and  uneasiness  is  increasing  in  every  portion  of  the  loyal  States. 

*  *  The  Secretary  of  War,  on  whom  the  country  now  leans  with  entire  confidence,  I 
trustingly  believe  that  his  strong  will  and  clear  head  shall  prove  sufficient  *  *  in  this 
time  of  great  distress.  *  *  The  Army  will  respond  with  enthusiasm,  and  victories,  which 
are  the  best  financiers  in  these  days,  will  be  the  happy  result.  *  *  The  next  sixty  days 
are  to  be  the  nation's  opportunity  to  re-assert  itself. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  humiliating  to  me  is  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  not  able  to 
make  loans  of  money  from  foreign  couutries.  It  cannot  be  done.  *  *  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  government  in  Europe  that  we  can  expect  to  make  any  advance  to  us  in  a  loan 
to  carry  on  the  war.      *     *     We  must  rely  solely  on  our  own  element  of  strength  and  power. 

*  *  The  question  of  liberty  itself  is  at  stake.  *  *  When  the  people  see  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  dune,  they  will  furnish  their  money  to  the  Government  as  readily  as  they  have 
their  men.  *  *  I  think  the  indications  are,  especially  at  the  War  Department,  that  some- 
thing will  be  done.  *  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  faith  of  the  people.  *  *  I  want  something  done  to  convince  the  people  that  the  ad- 
ministration are  in  earnest,  and  has  a  definite  plan  which  it  has  to  work  out.  *  *  The 
time  for  mysterious  utterances  about  a  movement  that  is  in  the  wind,  or  seen  or  heard  or 
wrhispered,  and  gave  a  little  hope  at  the  time,  is  passed  by.  *  *  I  do  not  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  when  he  goes  to  New  York,  will  say  *  *  there  is  to  be  a  great 
movement  within  such  a  time,  and  inspire  the  bankers  with  the  hope  that  the  good  time  is 
coming  within  fifteen  days,  *  *  but  the  people  want  action  in  the  administration  in  the 
military  department  of  the  Government.  *  *  How  and  when  and  the  mode,  I  say  noth- 
ing about,  but  there  must  be  action  everywhere.  *  *  The  people  will  then  become  in- 
spired with  the  belief  that  the  rebellion  will  be  put  down  before  harvest,  and  they  will  pour 
out  their  money  like  water. 

In  the  Senate, 
February  4,  1862. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  sir,  is  the  Senate  prepared  to-day  to  say  that  it  will  enter  upon  an 
enterprise,  enter  upon  the  construction  of  mail-clad  steamers  designed  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war,  to  have  a  bearing  simply  upon  this  rebellion,  which  are  not  to  be  completed  for  the 
next  twelve  months  ?  Sir,  if  this  whole  thing  is  not  brought  to  an  end  in  the  next  six  months 
the  nation  will  be  beyond  the  hope  of  relief. 

Mr.  Grimes.  You  all  know  that  Great  Britian  has  now  the  Warrior  and  Hero  ready  for 
use.  We  were  told  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  Warrior  was  coming  to  our  coast — a  large, 
jtnmense  frigate,  which,  according  to  naval  authorities,  is  a  complete  success,  and  prepara- 
ions  have  been  made  for  building  a  great  many  more. 
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February  5,  1862. 
Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  manifest  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  called  upon  to  bear 
an  amount  of  not  less  than  $700,000,000.  *  *  This  is  more  thaa  four  times  the  aggre- 
gate currency  of  the  country — it  is  more  than  the  government  of  Great  Britain  bore  in  her 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  *  *  It  is  more  than  any  country  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has 
attempted  to  carry.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  history.  #  *  No  nation  ever  attempted  it 
or  approached  it,  never  for  any  length  of  time. 

February  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  this  condition  of  affairs  is  exciting  attention  abroad  and  at  home  is 
true.  I  have  here  an  extract  from  a  recent  English  paper,  in  which  they  speak  of  this  very 
condition  of  affairs.  Our  friends  across  the  water  are  now  looking  into  all  our  deficiencies 
and  all  our  difficulties.  Here  is  a  remarkable  statement  from  the  government  organ,  said  to 
be  owned  by  Lord  Palmerston  : 

"The  monetary  intelligence  from  America  is  of  the  most  important  kind  ;  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  not  an  agreeable  prospect,  but  it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  the  existing  state  of 
American  finance." 

"  What  a  strange  tale  does  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  twelve  months 
unfold.  What  a  striking  moral  does  it  not  point.  Never  before  was  the  world  dazzled  by 
a  career  of  more  reckless  extravagance.  Never  before  did  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  State 
make  such  gigantic  strides  toward  effecting  its  own  ruin."  (London  Post.  January  15, 1862.) 

And  you  all  have  probably  read  the  recent  extract  in  the  London  Times  in  which  our 
country  is  denounced  in  the  most  unmitigated  language  that  is  too  offensive  to  be  read  in 
the  Senate. 

I  merely  quote  these  matters  to  show  you  that  our  financial  condition  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  foreign  governments.  It  is  an  element  of  weakness,  and  they  count  upon  it  in 
all  the  political  questions  that  will  arise  in  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days,  or  the  next  year. 
They  look  at  this  vast  expenditure  as  a  dangerous  element,  as  a  reason  why  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  this  contest,  and  as  a  reason  why  they  should  interfere  in  it.  *  *  I  do  not  show 
these  facts,  which  are  plain  and  palpable  on  their  face,  in  order  to  impair  our  public  credit. 
What  I  state  is  known  to  every  money-lender  in  this  land.  There  is  not  a  bank  or  a  broker 
who  does  not  know  these  facts  as  well  as  I  do.  I  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  "  *  Indeed  I  cannot  contemplate  the  condition  of  my  country, 
if  it  shall  be  dissevered  and  divided.  Take  the  loyal  States  as  they  now  stand,  and  look  at 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  regard  two  hostile  confederacies  stretching  along  for  two 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent.  *  *  Do  you  not  know  the  normal  condition  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  would  be  eternal  war,  everlasting  war  ?  Two  nations  of  the  same  blood,  of 
the  same  lineage,  of  the  same  spirit,  cannot  occupy  the  same  continent,  much  less  stand 
side  by  side  as  rival  nations,  dividing  rivers  and  mountains  for  their  boundaries.  *  * 
Rather  than  yield  to  traitors  or  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  rather  than  bequeath  to 
the  next  generation  a  broken  Union  and  an  interminable  civil  war,  I  would  light  the  torch 
of  fanaticism  and  destroy  all  that  the  labor  of  the  two  generations  has  accumulated.  *  * 
If  you  can  show  me  the  reason  by  which  the  present  expenditures  can  be  maintained  by  our 
national  Government,  you  show  the  means  to  success,  to  honor,  to  glory,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  The  credit  of  this  Government  is  sinking  daily  under  our 
feet.  *  *  Why,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time,  and  not  far  back,  when  the  credit  of  this  Gov- 
ernment stood  high,  when  it  could  command  its  millions;  but  to-day,  with  $40,000,000  due 
the  people,  of  which  the  Government  is  unable  to  pay  one  red  cent,  we  propose  to  issue  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  paper  money  and  make  that  paper 
money  a  legal-tender.  We  are  going  to  spend  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
and  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  the  way  to  obtain  that  money,  and  it  will  take  a  long  process 
to  reach  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  cry  up  the  credit  of  this  Government,  to  boast  of  it,  or  talk  of  it, 
unless  we  perform  the  acts  necessary  to  sustain  and  uphold  it.  If  there  is  one  thing,  more 
than  another,  that  we  need  to  show  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  that  we  are  ready  to  make 
some  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  state 
that  the  Government  is  now  indebted  $40,000,000,  and  has  no  means  of  paying  it.  I  pre- 
sume the  Government  will  need  in  the  next  six  months  $300,000,000.  The  question  is.  how 
is  the  Government  to  raise  this  amount  of  money  ?  Sir,  you  cannot  raise  $300,000,000  by 
taxation,  and  the  Government  cannot  get  along  without  it. 

In  the  House,  February  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Congress  at  the  extra  session  authorized  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  ; 
$100,000,000  of  this  was  taken  at  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent.,  and  $50,000,000  of  six  per 
cent,  bonds  at  a  discount  of  over  $5,000,000  ;  $50,000,000  were  used  in  demand-notes  paya- 
ble in  coin,  leaving  $50,000,000  undisposed  of.  Before  the  banks  had  paid  much  of  this 
last  loan  they  broke  down  under  it  and  suspended  specie  payments.  They  have  continued 
to  pay  the  loan,  not  in  coin,    but  in  demand  notes  of  the  Government,     *     *     but  the  las  t 
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was  paid  yesterday,  and  on  the  same  day  the  banks  refused  to  receive  them.    They  must 
now  sink  to  depreciated  currency.   The  remaining  $50,000,1100  the  Secretary  has  been  un- 
able to  negotiate,     *     *     and  there  is  now  a  floating  debt  of  at  least  $180,000,000.     The 
Secretary  intended  to  use  the  balance  of  this  authorized  loan  in  paying  it  out  to  creditors  in 
notes  of  seven  and  three-tenths;  that  becoming  known,  they  immediately  sunk  four  per 
cent.,  and  had  he  persevered,  it  is  believed  they  would  have  been  down  to  teu  per  cent,  dis- 
count.    But  even  if  this  could  be  used,  (about  $40,000,000,)  there  would  remain  due  about 
$90,000,000,  the  payment  of  which  is  urgently  demanded.     The  daily  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  now  about  $2,000,000.    To  carry  us  on  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  would 
take  $600,000,000   more,   making,   before    legislation   could  be   had   next  session,   about 
$700,000,000  to  be  provided  tor.    We  have  already  appropriated  $350,000,000,  making  our 
entire  debt  $1,050,000,000. 

The  grave  question  now  is,  how  cau  this  large  amount  be  raised  ?  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  used  his  best  efforts  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  but  $50,000,000,  and  has  failed. 

In  the  Senate,  February  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  people  are  clamoring  for.  They  are  clamoring 
for  action  on  the  part  of  your  armies.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wants  to  know  how 
to  raise  money.    Give  us  victories;  tell  your  generals  to  advance. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  money  and  the  fault  is  with  Congress.  Has  not  the  Gov- 
ernment had  money  ?  Did  we  not  raise  it  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  July  ?  Have  you 
not  had  men,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  and  has  not  God  Almighty  given  you  a  season 
for  operations  in  the  field,  such  as  was  never  vouchsafed  to  a  people  before?  *  *  Tax- 
ation will  never  save  your  country  ;  but  it  is  the  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  that  you  want 
to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Wade  says,  somebody  to  lead  them. 

February  11,  1862. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  believe,  sir,  *  *  that  our  whole  coast,  our  Atlantic  coast,  our  Lake 
coast,  cur  Pacific  coast  would  be  much  better  fortified  and  protected  by  moving  down  the 
columns  of  our  Army,  now  lying  near  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  along  the  Ohio  Rivers, 
through  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  States  south,  victoriously  and 
triumphantly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  *  *  But,  sir,  if  these  points  are  not  very  soon  in 
possession  of  the  United  States  forces,  *  *  if  we  do  not  take  possession  of  our  south- 
ern ports  within  thirty  or  forty  days,  we  shall  need  much  more  than  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee  to  fortify  all  the  exposed  portions  of  our  coast.  *  * 
I  doubt  whether  very  much  more  will  protect  them  from  foreign  attack.  *  *  Let  us  move 
our  armies  *  *  at  the  earliest  moment  we  can,  and  move  them  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  these  appropriations  will  not  be  needed.  *  *  I  think  it  is  demonstrable 
that  Maine  is  to  be  better  fortified  at  New  Orleans  than  at  Portland ;  Chicago  better  at 
Charleston  than  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Newport  better  at  Savannah  and  Mobile  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Narragansett  Bay.  Let  us  place  our  armies  and  unfurl  our  flag  in  these 
southern  cities,  and  all  these  points  we  are  solicitous  to  protect  will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  human  fortifications  to  make  them.  Without  these  we  have  not  men  enough  nor 
money  enough  to  defend  them  against  the  forces  which  will  speedily  threaten  them. 

Mr.  Howe.  If  it  is  not  safe  to  publish  to  the  country  our  own  calculations  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  different  points  on  our  coast,  it  may  not  be  dangerous  to  lay  before  the  country 
the  calculations  of  other  powers  and  other  governments,  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  have 
the  Secretary  read  from  the  London  Times,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

[Extract  from  the  London   Times  of  January  7,  1832.] 

"In  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  which  were  terminated  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
the  command  of  the  water  which  separates  Upper  Canada  from  the  Federal  territories 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  command  in  the  field.  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  di- 
vides into  two  periods,  of  which  the  first  would  be  he  most  critical  for  England.  It  becomes 
s,  question  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  how  this  superiority  is  likely  to  be  de- 
termined. *  *  Up  to  the  month  of  April  next  the  lakes  may  be  regarded  as  inaccessible 
to  the  sea,  and  therefore  whatever  force  is  created  must  be  created  on  the  spot.  *  *  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  Saint  Lawrence  is  opened  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  difficulty.  We 
can  then  pour  into  the  lakes  such  a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  other  craft  as  will  give  us  the 
complete  and  immediate  command  of  these  waters.  Directly  the  navigation  is  opened,  we 
can  send  up  vessel  after  vessel  without  any  restriction.  *  *  The  Americans  would  have 
no  such  resource.  They  would  have  no  access  to  the  lakes  from  the  sea,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  ©onstruct  vessels  of  any  considerable  power  in  the  interval  that 
would  elapse  before  the  ice  is  broken  up.  With  the  opening  of  spring  the  lakes  would  be 
ours,  and  if  the  mastery  of  these  waters  is  indeed  the  mastery  of  all,  we  may  expect  the  re- 
sult with  perfect  satisfaction.  *  *  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conclusion  seems  clear 
that  three  months  hence  the  field  will  be  all  our  own,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Americans, 
it  judiciously  encountered,  would  not  be  able  to  do  us  much  harm." 
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Mr.  Howe.  The  tact  is  apparent  from  this  communication  that  in  case  of  a  war  with 
a  maritime  power,  and  especially  a  war  with  England,  the  Northwest  is  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  they  design  as  the  theater  of  military  operations.         *  *         In- 

asmuch as  I  had  just  received  this  extract  from  an  English  paper,  I  deemed  it  proper  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  I  deemed  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  be  fortified  in  the  whole  country.  It  defends  a  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  not  only  the  granary  of  the  nation  but  almost  of  the  world.         *  * 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  through  the  Welland  Canal  before  some  time 
in  the  middle  of  May,  even  if  the  vessels  were  all  sent  before  that  time.  *  *  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  mean  time  if  hostilities  actually  commenced,  or  if  they 
were  imminent?         *  *  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and  fold  our  arms,  and  not 

take  possession  of  the  Welland  Canal  ?  The  British  government  has  sent 

over  into  all  the  British  colonies  of  North  America  some  thirty  thousand  men.  * 

The  Welland  Canal  is  only  a  few  miles  from  our  frontier.  *         Is  it  expected 

that  we  will  not  render  it  impassable  for  the  British  gunboats  ? 

Mr.  Fessenden.  Does  not  every  one  see  the  position  in  which  we  stand 

toward  foreign  nations  ?  *         It  is  obvious  to  every  man's  mind  that  we  are  en- 

gaged at  present  in  a  war  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  to  preserve  peace,  may 
bring  about  a  collision  with  foreign  powers.  If  we  speak  of  things  at  all  we  must  speak 
of  them  as  they  are.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  threat  to  anybody, 

because  we  see  that  posifon  and  recognize  it  ourselves.  *         Sir,  while  there  is 

no  man  in  the  Senate  or  the  country  who  more  strongly  desires  peace  with  all  nations  than 
I  do,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact         *         *         that  such  things  may 

happen,  especially  when   the  Executive  itself  has  recommended  this  bill. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Illinois  says  *         our  armies  ought 

to  do  something ;  that  would  be  the  way  to  raise  finances,  and  that  would  be  the  way 
to  fortify  the  country.     We  all  know  it.  *  Sir,  it  has  been  said,  and  it  is 

well  to  remember,  that  there  never  was  such  a  war  as  this  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
there  never  was  one  so  difficult  to  carry  on — there  never  was  one  which  extended  over 
so  great  a  territory,  upon  which  so  many  points  were  to  be  defended  and  so  many  at- 
tacked. I  look  for  and  believe  that  the  results  which  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, even  before  many  days,  will  be  such  as  not  only  to  gratify  all  our  hopes,  but  to 
astound  the  world.  *         Let  us  wait  for  them  calmly. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  neces- 

sity of  more  active  operations  on  the  part  of  our  Army,  and  I  am  gratified  to  know  from  the 
Senator  that  we  are  to  have  more  active  operations,  and  that  we  are  to  have  move- 
ments which  will  astonish  the'  country  and  the  world.  I  rejoice  at  it,  but  I  believe  we  may 
learn  something  from  the  past.  That  we  have  suffered  one  summer  to  pass 

away,  and  one  fall  to  pass  away,  and  one  winter  to  pass  away,  at  an  expense  of  $500,000,000 
to  the  country,  without  doing  anything.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  more  seasons 
shall  come  and  go  without  more  efficient  action. 

February  12,  1862. 

Mr.  Howe.  Either  the  Treasury  must  be  replenished  or  the  war  must  be  abaandoned. 
The  war  cannot  be  abandoned.  The  Government  is  not  gambling  for  em- 

pire;  it  is  defending  its  own  existence.  Sir,  ifthis  Government  lives,  if  the 

nation  survives  the  perils  which  now  beset  it,  every  man  knows  that  the  stocks  of  the 
United  States         *  *         will  in  a  few  years  command  a  large  premium. 

I  have  said  that  no  one  can  suffer  if  the  nation  survives  the  struggle  in  which  it  is  now 
engaged.  But  the  statement  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  Government  may  not  survive. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  will  become  of  the  money  loaned  and  the  notes  outstanding  ? 
I  confess  my  apprehension  that  they  will  all  be  lost.  That,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  case  too 
with  notes  and  money  generally,  let  who  ever  will  be  the  maker,  let  who  ever  will  be  the 
borrower. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  We  have  suffered  ourselves  in  a  measure  to  be  cast  down.  Time  has 
come  around,  *  *  and  everything  looks  as  favorable  to  our  cause  as  the  heart  of  man 
could  desire. 

Mr.  Chandler.  From  this  day  forth  we  can  close  the  war  in  sixty  days  by  an  advance  of 
our  armies,  and  I  believe  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  will  advance  our  armies,  and 
when  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  close  within  sixty  days.  *  *  The  time  has  arrived 
when  this  rebellion  is  within  our  grasp. 

In  the  House,   February  19,  1862. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Our  Army,  concerning  whose  seeming  inactivity  so  many  unkind  words 
have  been  spoken  on  this  floor  in  the  past  few  months,  has  practically  ended  the  war. 

Mr.  Diven.  The  times  are  auspicious.  *  *  One  good  reason  urged  in  favor  of  that 
policy  was  that  the  people  were  discouraged  from  want  of  success  in  our  Army.  We  have 
now  the  encouragement  of  success.  Only  let  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country  know  that  the 
Government  is  to  succeed  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  we  will  not  have  to  plead  for 
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credit.  It  is  not  gold  and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  not  things  that  are  to  be  taken  for  gold 
and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  credit,  it  is  confidence  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  money  to 
lend,  and  who  can  lend  it  to  the  Government  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  returned  to 
them.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted.  And  now,  in  view  of  the  brilliant  prospect  before  us  for 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  rebellion,  in  Heaven's  name  let  us  leave  no  national  dishonor  to 
remain  a  stain  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Gooch.  The  relations  of  this  committee  (Conduct  of  the  War)  with  the  President, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Cabinet  are  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  *  * 
Bowling  Green,  Fort  Henry,  and  Fort  Donelson  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  which 
is  to  be  the  last  in  the  history  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  If  there  is  any  department  in  which 
this  committee  have  felt  a  deeper  interest  than  any  other,  it  is  the  department  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  specially  interested. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  believe  the  creation  of  this  committee  has  been  instrumental, 
with  other  kindred  agencies,  in  bringing  about  valuable  reforms,  which  have  inaugurated 
beneficial  changes  and  a  vitalizing  policy,  without  which  we  might  not  have  had  the  vic- 
tories which  millions  to-day  applaud. 

In  the  Senate,  February  24,  1862. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  We  go  into  this  struggle  with  all  the  energy  which  God  Almighty  has 
given  us.  The  recent  victories  give  earnest  of  speedy  results,  but  let  us  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. The  results  of  battles  none  but  God  can  foresee.  While  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
our  flag  will  soon  wave  at  Savannah,  at  Memphis,  at  Nashville,  and  at  New  Orleans,  let  us 
remember  we  have  met  reverses  before,  and  let  that  remembrance  chasten  our  rejoicing. 

April  18,  1862. 

Mr.  Howard.  Our  campaigns  have  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  President,  aided 
by  his  ordinary  advisers  and  his  subordinate  military  officers.  *  *  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  witnessed  what  no  monarchy  ever  witnessed.  It  has  coped  with  the  most 
formidable  rebellion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  one  which  no  monarchical  government  since 
the  dawn  of  history  could  have  stood  six  weeks. 

April  21,  1862. 
Mr.  Collamer.  For  myself,  without  any  prophetic  vision,  and  I  do  not  think  now  it  needs 
any,  I  believe  I  can  see  the  coming  result,  and  its  developments  may  be  seen  in  the  progress 
of  our  armies,  and  the  necessary  consequences  which  follow  them.  I  see  the  masters  dis- 
persed, I  see  the  slaves  scattered,  I  see  that  in  all  probability  they  will  never  be  reclaimed, 
no  matter  what  laws  we  may  make.  I  see  the  further  that  progress  goes,  the  more  extended 
will  be  its  effect. 

In  the  House,  May  2,  1862. 
Mr.  Washburne.  But  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.     *     *     That  battle  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  finally  driving  the  rebels  from  the  Southwest.     *      *      History  will 
record  it  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  that  has  ever  illustrated  the  annals  of  a  great 
nation. 

May  26,  1862. 
Mr.  Gurley.  That  the  idea  of  intervention  in  our  affairs  has  been  seriously  entertained 
by  the  English  and  French  governments  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  *  *  Thanks 
to  our  sagacious  President  for  dividing  the  Army  at  the  critical  moment,  and  ordering  all  the 
commanders  to  advance  on  the  enemy.  This  defeated  southern  recognition,  for  the  result 
was  a  succession  of  victories  in  the  West,  which  saved  our  Government  from  so  great  a 
humiliation.  *  *  As  I  have  said,  the  signal  success  of  our  arms  in  the  West,  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  action  of  the  President,  made  recognition  impossible. 

In  the  Senate,  July  15,  1862. 

Mr.  Henderson.  The  object  of  the  rebels  in  the  beginning  was  to  build  up  a  confederacy 
of  the  cotton  States.  *  *  Why  did  they  pretend  that  they  desired  the  border  States  to  go 
with  them  1  To  make  us,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Yancey,  fortifications  for  them ;  *  *  to 
keep  armies  *  *  in  the  border  States ;  *  *  and  by  the  time  their  armies  were  con- 
quered *  *  our  financial  condition  would  be  such  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge their  independence.  They  hoped  that  by  the  destruction  of  their  own  cotton, 
which  they  thought  would  regulate  matters  in  Europe,  and  by  keeping  our  armies  at  bay  in 
the  border  States,  *  ■  *  they  could  build  up  a  confederacy  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  *  *  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and  the  great  rivers  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  *  *  We  have  recovered  our  rightful  supremacy  over  territories  larger 
than  the  kingdoms  that  talk  about  intervention  from  Europe — larger  than  the  kingdom  of 
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France,  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain — during  which  we  have  opened  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  river  which  more  than  all  things  binds  this  Union  together.  As  long 
as  we  hold  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  this  Union  cannot  be  dissolved. 
New  England  may  regard  Southeastern  Virginia,  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina  as  of  very  great  importance.  Why,  sir,  if  we  were  ten  years  in 
subjugating  that  country  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  holding  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  binding  the 
Union  together  from  north  to  south.  *  *  The  history  of  the  world  has  never  shown  such 
a  parallel. 

July  16,  1862. 
Mr.  Chandler.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  for  months  previous  to  that  date,  the 
armies  of  the  republic  were  occupying  a  purely  defensive  position  upon  the  whole  line  from 
Missouri  to  the  Atlantic,  until  or  about  the  27th  of  January,  when  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  issued  the  order  "  Forward."  Then  the  brave  Foote  took  the  initiative,  solicit- 
ing two  thousand  men  from  Hal  leek  to  hold  Fort  Henry  after  he  had  captured  it  with  his 
gunboats. 


What  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  thought  of  the  campaign. 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  February  9,  1862.] 

"  The  President  stated  yesterday  that  the  recent  victory  of  Fort  Henry  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  was  intended  to  be  followed  up  immediately  with  a  blow  on  the  railway 
connection,  fifteen  miles  from  the  captured  fort;  *  *  that  hot  work  was  expected  in  that 
region  at  once.  *  *  The  victories  the  Government  expected  to  win  over  the  rebels  in  the 
next  two  months  would  put  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  (England  and  France)  meddling  in  our 
affairs." 

President  Lincoln  on  the  10th  of  April,  1863,  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avert  from  our  country 
the  dangers  of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion." 

Mr.  Seward,  March  6,  1863,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  said  : 

11  It  is  now  apparent  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  attempted  revolution. 
Cities,  districts,  and  States  are  coming  back  under  Federal  authority." 

Again,  May  7,  1862: 

"The  proclamation  of  commerce  which  is  made  may  be  regarded  by  the  maritime  powers 
as  an  announcement  that  the  republic  has  passed  the  dangers  of  disunion." 


APPENDIX  II. 

debate  on  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  tennessee  campaign. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  24, 1862. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  resolution,  not  for  action  at  present,  but 
that  it  may  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows  :  "  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due  and  are 
hereby  presented  to  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  for  planning  the  recent  movements  in  their 
respective  divisions,  and  to  both  those  generals,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
their  command,  for  achieving  the  glorious  victories  in  which  those  movements  have  re- 
sulted." 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  My  purpose  in  offering  the  resolution  and  asking  that  it  may  lie 
over  without  action  now  is  this  :  I  desire  that  those  who  earn  military  honors  shall  wear  them, 
and  wear  all  that  honor  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  believe  the  officers  named  in  tbis  reso- 
lution are  entitled  to  certain  credit,  and  I  desire  the  resolution  to  await  future  action — per- 
haps amendment — and  I  care  not  what  particular  disposition  is  made  of  it  for  the  present.  I 
would  like  to  call  up  this  subject  when  the  House  and  the  country  shall  be  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  reports  to  be  made  by  different  generals,  and  when  we 
shall  know  whether  these  victories  were  organized  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the  fields 
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where  they  were  won,  and  if  so,  by  whom  organized  :  or  whether  they  were  the  conceptions 
of  those  who  executed  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  this  resolution,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  a  little 
more  extensive.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion  with  gentlemen  as  to  who  designed  these 
victories  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  New  York  the  other  day  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  will  in- 
clude that  in  his  resolution.  One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  our  officers  ought  to  be  very  carefully  drawn  and  very  carefully  considered,  to  the 
end  that  no  one  entitled  to  credit  should  be  excluded  from  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
gentleman  will  do  no  injustice  to  any  of  those  who  may  be  entitled,  on  further  examination, 
to  the  credit  for  these  victories. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  referred  to  a  re- 
mark which  fell  from  me  the  other  day.  The  remark  I  made  then,  and  am  very  glad  to 
repeat  now,  was  this,  that  to  that  committee,  along  with  other  kindred  agencies,  in  which  I 
include  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
War  as  well  as  of  Congress,  were  due  most  vitalizing  and  important  reforms,  without  which 
the  recent  victories  might  not  have  been  achieved.  I  will  take  occasion  to  say  now  that  I 
venture  to  predict  the  truthful  history  of  these  victories  will  demonstrate  that  not  alone  to 
the  mode  of  doing  things,  nor  to  the  sources  of  movements  which  until  recently  prevailed 
in  military  affairs,  not  alone  to  the  agencies  which  were  at  work  when  Congress  met,  not  by 
any  means  to  these  alone  are  to  be  attributed  the  brilliant  successes  in  the  West.  I  will  haz- 
ard the  opinion  that  time  will  show  the  value  of  more  recent  causes,  with  a  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  power  which  long  iay  dormant,  itself  in  harmony  with  a  longing  for  results  and  for 
action,  and  which  has  shown  itself  in  debates  and  proceedings  here,  and  in  anxious  expres- 
sion of  the  people  and  the  preps  in  every  loyal  portion  of  the  country.  The  great  necessity 
of  the  occasion,  the  need  and  the  fitness  of  something  more  than  assurances  for  the  future  has 
inaugurated  action — resolute,  onward  action— and  to  this  inspirited  policy  is  due  movements 
which  have  culminated  in  glorious  success.  I  do  not  believe  the  recent  movements  in  the 
West  are  a  part  of  any  long-existing  plan  conceived  elsewhere,  and  only  now  unfolding 
itself.  I  do  not  believe  these  victories  were  arranged  or  won  by  men  sitting  at  a  distance 
engaged  in  what  is  termed  ''organizing  victory."  My  belief  is  that  they  have  been 
achieved  by  bold  and  resolute  men  left  free  to  act  and  to  conquer. 

*  *  *  Like  him,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  withhold  from  a  single  general  or  officer, 
be  he  high  or  low,  a  morsel  of  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  my  purpose  in  offering  the  resolu- 
tion and  asking  that  it  lie  over  until  a  future  day  is,  that  Congress  and  the  country  may 
discriminate  and  award  just  praise  by  awarding  it  to  those  who  have  earned  it.  I  want  to 
crown  with  heroic  honors  the  real  heroes  of  this  war,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
resolution  embrace  every  general  and  every  officer  and  private  who  should  be  included ;  and 
my  object  will  be  accomplished  if  the  great  honor  belonging  to  the  blows  lately  struck  on 
the  Western  rivers  and  their  banks  shall  be  conferred  where  it  belongs,  and  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated or  absorbed  by  any  person  whatever  who  has  not  earned  it. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  have  drawn  very  hastily  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House,  which  I  think  embraces  the  idea  which  my  colleague  has  just  suggested.  I  offer  it 
"  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  rushed  to 
arms  to  sustain  the  fabric  which  our  fathers  erected,  and  whose  devotion  has  been  alike  con- 
spicuous, whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the  field,  whether  by  that  cheerful  patriotism  and  un- 
wearied ardor  to  be  led  to  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  our  country,  or  their  matchless  valor  in 
contest." 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  thwart,  if  I  could,  any  desire  my 
colleague  may  have,  but  I  submit  to  him,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  amend- 
ment he  proposes  is  an  entire  transformation  of  my  resolution  and  destructive  of  its  object. 
I  mean  by  the  resolution  to  secure  the  action  of  the  House,  if  possible,  at  the  proper  time,  in 
awarding  the  meed  of  praise  and  credit  due  to  the  men  entitled,  not  only  to  the  achievement 
of  these  victories,  but  for  the  planning  and  conception  of  the  movement  which  led  to  them. 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois.  There  is  certainly  no  man  here  who  would  withhold  his 
thanks- from  the  two  distinguished  officers  named  in  that  resolution.  I  feel  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  one  of  them — General  Grant— a  man,  I  may  say  here,  who  is  as  brave  as  he  is  modest 
and  incorruptible.  But  there  are  other  generals  who  were  upon  the  field,  aud  whom  we  may 
wish  to  thank  in  the  same  connection.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  served  with  us  in  the  last 
Congress  and  in  a  portion  of  the  present  Congress,  who  was  upon  that  battle-field  nobly 
doing  his  duty,  General  John  A.  McClernaud.  There  is  another  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
House;  I  mean  Colonel  Logan,  who  distinguished  himself  gloriously,  and  fell  wounded  upon 
that  field.  And  yet  there  are  still  other  brave  officers  who  were  there  who  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  took  pains,  in  draughting  the  resolution,  though  I  did  it  hastily, 
to  so  restrict  its  terms  that  it  could  not  be  at  all  open  to  the  criticism  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  resolution  declares  the  thanks  of  Congress  due  to  those 
two  generals  for  the  movements  planned  in  their  respective  divisions,  not  departments.  The 
expression  is  a  departure  from  strict  military  phraseology,  I  believe,  and  employed  to  con- 
fine the  resolution  to  the  acts  actually  done  by  those  named.     It  was  far  from  my  intention 
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to  exclude  from  the  thanks  to  be  presented  any  person  who  was  participant  in  these  move- 
ments, and  who  may  properly  be  included  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cox.  This  resolution  selects  only  two  of  the  generals  engaged  in  the  recent  conflict 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant.  If,  sir,  there  are  any  generals  entitled  to 
credit  for  success  in  that  great  conflict,  General  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  our  recent  as- 
sociate, General  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  than  whom  no  braver  or  truer  soldier  adorns  the 
Army  of  the  West,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  the  glory  and  an  equal  consideration 
in  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  do  not  want  General  Wallace  to  be  deprived  of  his  just  share  of  the 
credit. 

Mr.  Mallory.  Nor  should  General  Buell  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Cox.  A  splendid  list  could  be  made  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  are  en- 
titled to  credit  for  our  recent  victories.  *  *  *  The  gentleman  says  he  does  not  believe  in 
organizing  victory  at  a  distance.  It  may  turn  out  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  examined, 
and  fire  shall  have  burned  through  the  smoke,  that  other  generals  besides  those  mentioned, 
that  the  General-in-Chief,  in  this  city,  is  entitled  to  some  credit,  at  least,  for  his  foresight, 
design,  and  strategy,  which  have  so  signally  contributed  to  the  recent  gallant  achieve- 
ments of  our  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  significant  of  one  directing  head  and  design  in  these 
recent  victories,  that  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  west  and  east,  have  been  stricken  and 
paralyzed  at  the  same  time.  *  *  *  Let  us  not,  by  prejudging  this  matter,  do  injustice  to 
any  officer  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Let  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  this  resolu- 
tion, as  they  have  other  resolutions,  and  let  them  report  a  proposition  to  the  House  which 
will  discriminate  fairly  and  justly  between  the  different  officers,  giving  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled, not  inconsiderately,  but  with  deliberation  and  care,  the  merited  thanks  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  I  profess  to  be  as  justly  proud  of  the  victories  secured  by 
western  generals  and  western  soldiers  as  any  man  on  this  floor,  but  in  our  exultation  of 
great  joy  over  these  victories  we  should  be  very  careful  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done 
through  our  action  to  any  portion  of  the  Army  or  to  any  general  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Union.  *  *  *  We  have  soldiers  in  the  ranks  fit  to  be  generals.  Many  such 
have  sacrified  their  lives  to  purchase  the  victories  we  have  obtained.  *  *  *  But,  sir,  we 
should  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  all ;  in  other  words,  we  should  refrain  from  even  indi- 
rectly doing  injustice  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Army. 

Mr.  Olin.  Those  who  oppose  the  resolution  offered  by  my  colleague  seem  entirely  to  mis- 
apprehend the  object  with  which  that  resolution  was  offered.  *  *  *  Its  object  seems  to 
be  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  planned  and  directed  the  military  movements  which  re- 
sulted recently  in  glorious  victories  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.       * 

If  it  be  the  object  of  the  House  before  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
person  who  planned  and  organized  these  victories,  then  it  would  be  eminently  proper  in  my 
opinion  to  request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  us  that  information.  That  would  satisfy 
the  gentleman  and  the  House  directly  as  to  who  was  the  party  who  planned  these  military 
movements.  *  *  *  It  is  sufficient  for  the  country,  for  the  present,  that  somebody  has 
planned  and  executed  these  military  movements  ;  *  *  *  still,  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
desire  to  know  who  originated  these  movements,  he  can  ascertain  that  fact  by  inquiring  at 
the  proper  office,  for  certainly  some  one  at  the  War  Department  must  be  informed  on  the 
subject.  The  Secretary  of  War  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not. 
The  Commanding  General  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not.  If 
neither  of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  them  they  will  cheerfully  say  so. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  In  my  judgment  this  resolution,  whether  so  designed  or  not,  is  an 
attack  upon  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  is  declared  in  express 
terms  by  this  resolution  that  the  achievements  by  our  arms  in  the  Western  Department  were 
the  result  of  movements  planned,  organized,  and  carried  out  by  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
General  Government.  It  will  be  remembered  that  subordinate  officers  by  law  are  under  the 
control  and  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,  and  that  if  there 
is  no  general  plan,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  plan  and  system  of  campaign  calculated 
and  designed  to  put  down  this  rebellion.  I  believe  there  is  emanating  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  forces,  through  his  first  subordinates,  and  by  them  to  the  next, 
and  so  continuously  down  to  the  soldiers  who  fight  upon  the  battle-field,  a  well-digested, 
clear,  and  definite  policy  of  campaign  that  is  to  be  put  in  motion,  that  is  in  motion,  to  put 
down  this  rebellion ;  and  when  a  resolution,  directly  or  indirectly,  intimates  while  this 
should  be  the  case  that  it  is  not  the  case,  and  that  a  subordinate  officer  has  sprung  into  life 
and  conceived,  independently  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Government,  a  campaign 
and  a  movement,  although  resulting  gloriously — I  say  that  that  is  asserted  in  a  declaration, 
it  is  a  direct  charge — I  do  not  say  it  was  intended — that  these  proper  campaigns  and  neces- 
sary movements  were  not  and  have  not  been  conceived  and  put  in  execution  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  armies.  It  is  detracting  from  the  General  in  command  of  the  whole 
force  that  which  should  be  meted  out  to  him  if  in  fact  he  has  planned  and  organized  these 
movements  ;  and  I  believe  here,  and  I  here  declare  that  I  believe,  that  the  system  of  move- 
ments that  has  culminated  in  glorious  victories,  and  which  will  soon  put  down  this  rebellion, 
finds  root,  brain,  and  execution  in  the  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Army  and  the 
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Chief  Executive  of  the  American  people,  and  I  would  not,   by  passing-  this  resolution, 
detract  one  iota  from  what  he  has  fairly  earned,  if  this  be  true,  which  I  believe  is  true. 

Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  Generals  Halleck  and 
Grant,  for  they  have  been  thanked  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  more  than  that,  by  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  American  people — a  higher  tribute  than 
can  emanate  from  any  men  in  position,  however  high  that  may  be. 

February  25,  1862. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  I  desire  to  have  entered  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  motion  was  entered. 

May  2,  1862. 
Mr.  Washburne.  In  time  came  the  operations  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
and  I  state  what  I  know.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  29th  day  of  January  last, 
without  any  suggestion  from  any  source,  General  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote,  always  act- 
ing in  entire  harmony,  applied  for  permission  to  move  up  these  rivers,  which  was  granted. 
The  gunboats  and  land  forces  moved  up  to  Fort  Henry.  After  that  fort  was  taken  it  was 
determined  to  attack  Fort  Donelson.  The  gunboats  were  to  go  round  and  up  the  Cumber- 
land River,  while  the  Army  was  to  move  overland  from  Fort  Henry  to  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  Senate,  March  13,  1862. 
Thanks  to  Captain  Foote. 

11  Be  it  resolved,  *  *  *  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  American  people  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Captain  A.  H.  Foote,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  western  flotilla  under  his  command,  for  the  great  gallantry 
exhibited  by  them  in  the  attacks  upon  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  for  their  efficiency  in 
opening  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  pursuits  of  lawful  com- 
merce, and  for  their  unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  amidst  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  dangers." 

Mr.  Grimes.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  proposition  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of  a  military  campaign  in 
that  direction  has  been  claimed  first  for  one  and  then  for  another  military  commander.  I  de- 
sire that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  to  every  man.  *  *  *  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
project  of  turning  the  enemy's  flanks  by  penetrating  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers 
originated  with  Commodore  Foote.  The  great  rise  of  water  on  those  rivers  was  providential, 
and  with  the  quick  eye  of  military  genius,  he  saw  the  advantage  it  might  secure  to  our 
arms.    Accordingly  he  sent  to  General  Halleck,  at  Saint  Louis,  the  following  dispatch  : 

"Cairo,  January  28,  1862. 

"  General  Grant  and  myself  are  of  opinion  that  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  can 
be  carried  with  four  iron-clad  gunboats  and  troops,  and  be  permanently  occupied.  Have 
we  your  authority  to  move  for  that  purpose  when  ready  ? 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

To  this  dispatch  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  but  an  order  was  subsequently  sent  to 
General  Grant  to  proceed  up  the  Tennessee  River,  under  convoy  of  the  armed  flotilla,  and 
attack  Fort  Henry,  directing  General  Grant  to  show  Commodore  Foote  his  orders  to  this 
effect. 

Commodore  Foote  was  at  once  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  advised  the  Department  to 
that  effect  in  the  following  dispatch  : 

"Paducah,  February  3,   1862. 
"  To-day  I  propose  ascending  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  four  new  armored  boats  and 
the  old  gunboats,     *     *      in  convoy  of  the  troops  under  General  Grant,  for  the  purpose  of 
conjointly  attacking  and  occupying  Fort  Henry  and  the  railroad  bridge  connecting  Bowling 
Green  and  Columbus. 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

After  reducing  Fort  Henry  and  sweeping  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as  Florence, 
Ala.,  Commodore  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to  prepare  *  *  for  operations  against 
Donelson.  *  *  He  desired  a  delay  of  a  few  days  to  complete  the  mortar-boats,  *  * 
but  General  Halleck  believed  an  immediate  attack  to  be  a  military  necessity.  Although 
wounded  himself  and  his  gunboats  crippled,     *     *     he  indulged  in  no  repinings  for  his 
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personal  misfortune.  In  a  letter  written  the  morning1  after  the  battle,  to  a  friend,  he  said  : 
*  *  "I  feel  sadly  at  the  result  of  our  attack  on  Fort  Donelson.  To  see  the  brave  officers 
and  men     *     *     fall  by  my  side  makes  me  feel  sad  to  lead  them  to  almost  certain  death." 

The  next  movement  of  his  flotilla  was  to  take  Clarksville  on  the  19th  of  February.  *  * 
On  the  21st  of  February,  he  telegraphed  General  Cullum,  chief  of  Halleck's  staff,  as 
follows  : 

"Paducah,  February  21,  1862. 
"General  Grant  and  myself  consider  this  a  good  time  to  move  on  Nashville.  We  were 
about  moving  for  this  purpose,  when  General  Grant  to  my  astonishment  received  a  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  "not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville."  No  telegram 
sent  to  me.  The  Cumberland  is  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  and  General  Grant  and  I  believe 
we  can  take  Nashville.     Please  ask  General  Halleck  if  we  shall  do  it. 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

It  may  be  that  there  was  some  great  military  reason  why  General  Grant  was  directed 
"  not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville,"  but,  up  to  this  time,  it  is  wholly  un- 
appreciable  by  the  public. 

The  next  fact  of  importance  in  the  campaign  at  the  West,  and  indeed  the  most  important 
of  all,  was  the  evacuation  of  Columbus.  Why  was  this  stronghold,  which  cost  so  much  labor 
and  expense,  abandoned  without  firing  a  shot?  It  is  well  understood  that  Commodore  Foote 
was  opposed  to  giving  the  rebels  an  opportunity  to  leave  Columbus.  He  felt  sure  of  his  ability 
with  his  gun  and  mortar  boats  to  shell  them  into  a  speedy  surrender,  but  was  compelled  to 
give  way  to  counsels  of  military  commanders.  *  *  The  two  arms  of  the  public  service 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  credit  of  frightening  the  rebels  from  their  strongest  position  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  if  not  the  strongest  in  their  whole  military  jurisdiction. 

N.  B. — At  the  time  Congress  was  considering  the  question,  who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
military  campaign  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  there  were  present  on  the  floor  a  few 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  were  aware  that  Miss  Carroll,  as  early  as  the  last  of  No- 
vember, 1861.  devised  and  recommended  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of  that  line  of 
attack  upon  the  confederacy — they  having  seen  and  read  her  plan,  but  who,  from  pru- 
dential considerations,  gave  no  publicity  to  their  information. 


MISS    CARROLL'S   LITERARY   SERVICES  TO  THE   COUNTRY   DURING  THE 

CIVIL  WAR  STATED. 

To  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

This  memorialist  respectfully  represents,  that  in  her  claim  before  Congress,  for  "  military 
and  other  services,"  reference  is  made  to  only  a  portion  of  her  publications  ;  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee,  she  now  makes  her 
literary  services  in  support  of  the  Government  a  separate  and  distinct  claim  ;  and  that  the 
committee  may  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  their  value  to  the  Union,  it  seems  proper 
to  state  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  rendered. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1860,  the  safety  of  the  Union  was  felt  to  be  in  peril, 
and  its  perpetuity  to  depend  on  the  action  of  the  border  slave  States,  and,  from  her  geo- 
graphical position,  especially  on  Maryland. 

In  the  cotton  States,  the  Breckinridge  party  had  conducted  the  canvass  upon  the  avowed 
position  that  the  election  of  a  sectional  President — as  they  were  pleased  to  characterize  Mr. 
Lincoln — would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  "compact  of  the  Union;"  whereupon  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  all  the  Southern  States  to  assemble  in  "sovereign  convention'7 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  their  separate  independence. 

In  Maryland,  the  Breckinridge  electors  assumed  the  same  position,  and  as  the  legisla- 
ture was  under  the  control  of  that  party,  it  was  understood  that  could  it  assemble  they 
would  at  once  provide  for  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  formally  withdrawing  from  the 
Union.  The  sessions,  however,  were  biennial,  and  could  only  be  convened  by  authority  of 
the  governor  It  therefore  seemed  for  the  time  that  the  salvation  of  the  Union  was  in  the 
hands  of  Governor  Hicks.  Although  he  had  opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  all 
his  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  slavery,  his  strong  point  was  devotion  to  the  Union. 
With  this  conviction,  founded  upon  long-established  friendship,  she  believed  she  might  render 
some  service  to  her  country,  and  took  her  stand  with  him  at  once  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  come  weal  or  woe  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Governor  Hicks  had  been  elected 
some  three  years  before  as  the  candidate  of  the  American  party,  and  to  the  publications  she 
contributed  to  that  canvass  he  largely  attributed  his  election.  It  was,  therefore,  perhaps 
natural  that,  when  entering  on  the  fierce  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Uniou  with  the 
political  and  social  powers  of  the  State  arrayed  against  him,  he  should  desire  whatever  aid 
it  might  be  in  the  power  of  this  memorialist  to  render  him. 
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A  few  days  after  the  presidential  election,  this  memorialist  wrote  Governor  Hicks  upon  the 
probable  designs  of  the  southern  leaders  should  the  cotton  States  secede,  and  suggested  the 
importance  of  not  allowing  a  call  for  the  legislature  to  be  made  a  question. 

That  she  might  be  in  the  position  to  make  her  services  more  effective,  she  repaired  to 
Washington  on  the  meeting  of  Congress,  in  December,  and  soon  understood  that  the  south- 
ern leaders  regarded  the   dissolution  of  the  Union  accomplished. 

The  leading  disunionists  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  on  the  ground  in  consultation 
with  the  secession  leaders  in  Congress,  and  the  emissaries  from  the  cotton  States  soon  made 
their  appearance,  when  it  was  resolved  to  make  Maryland  the  base  of  their  operations,  and 
bring  her  into  the  line  of  the  seceding  States  before  the  power  of  the  democratic  party  had 
passed  away  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  Hence,  every  enginery  that  wickedness  could 
invent  was  industriously  manufacturing  public  opinion  in  Baltimore  and  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  coerce  Governor  Hicks  to  convene  the  legislature. 

With  Maryland  out  of  the  Union  they  expected  to  inaugurate  their  "southern  confed- 
ercy  "  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  on  the  expiration  of  President  Buchanan's  term 
on  the  4th  of  March  ;  and  by  divesting  the  North  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  retaining 
possession  of  the  public  buildings  and  archives,  they  calculated  with  great  confidence  upon 
recognition  of  national  independence  by  European  powers. 

About  the  middle  of  December  this  memorialist  communicated  to  Governor  Hicks  their 
designs  on  Maryland,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  public  announcement  of  his  unalter- 
able determination  to  hold  Maryland  to  the  Union. 

After  his  address  on  the  3d  of  January,  1861,  resolutions  and  letters  from  men  and 
women  indorsing  his  cause  were  received  from  Maryland  and  from  all  quarters  of  the 
United  States. 

Governor  Hicks,  at  that  time,  was  willing  to  abide  by  any  terms  of  settlement  that  would 
save  a  conflict  between  the  sections.  He  favored  the  compromise  proposed  by  the  border 
States  committee,  that  slavery  should  not  be  forbidden,  either  by  Federal  or  territorial  legis- 
lation, south  of  36°  30'.  And  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  base  his  action  on  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions  by  Congress. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1861,  he  urged  this  memorialist  to  exert  whatever  influence  she 
was  able  to  induce  Congress  to  adopt  some  measure  of  pacification.  But  she  was  soon  satis- 
fied that  no  compromise  that  Congress  should  adopt  would  be  accepted  by  the  cotton  States, 
and  perceiving  the  danger,  should  the  governor  commit  himself  to  any  impossible  con- 
dition, informed  him,  on  the  24th  of  January,  that  the  Crittenden  proposition  could  by  no 
possibility  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

All  efforts  to  move  the  steadfastness  of  the  governor  having  failed,  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate and  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  issued  their  call  to  the  people  to  act  independent 
of  him  and  elect  delegates  to  a  convention.  This  was  a  most  daring  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, and  had  the  plan  succeeded  and  a  convention  assembled,  they  would  immedi- 
ately have  deposed  the  governor  and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  governor  was 
powerless  in  such  an  emergency  to  defend  the  State  against  the  revolutionary  body,  as  the 
State  militia  were  on  their  side,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  had  declared  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment could  not  coerce  a  sovereign  State. 

The  gravity  of  the  occasion  was  appreciated  by  the  governor  and  the  friends  of  the  Union. 
This  memorialist  addressed  articles  through  the  press,  and  wrote  many  letters  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  in  Maryland  for  the  struggle.  Fortunately  the  people  failed  to  indorse  this  call  , 
when  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  disunion  party  abandoned  their  cherished  expectation  of 
inaugurating  their  government  in  the  national  capital. 

Many  of  the  conspirators,  however,  still  sought  to  seize  Washington,  and  forcibly  prevent 
the  inauguration  of  the  President  elect  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  military  organizations  of 
the  South  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  enterprise,  and  a  leader  trained  in  the  wars  of 
Texas  was  solicited  to  lead  them.  The  more  sagacious  of  their  party,  however,  discounten- 
anced the  mad  scheme.  They  assured  this  memorialist  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
seize  the  capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  so  long  as  Maryland  re 
mained  in  the  Union. 

The  ruthless  assault  on  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore,  on  the  19th  of  April,  with 
the  antecedent  and  attending  circumstances,  roused  to  the  highest  degree  the  passions  of  all 
who  sympathized  with  the  secession  movement ;  and  the  mob  became,  for  the  time  being,  the 
controlling  force  of  that  city.  So  largely  in  the  ascendant  was  it,  and  so  confident  were  the 
disunionists  in  consequence,  that  they,  without  warrant  of  law,  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  a  call  for  the  legislature  of  Maryland  to  convene  in  Baltimore.  Governor  Hicks, 
fearing  that  the  legislature  would  respond  to  the  call,  and  that,  if  it  did,  it  would  yield  to  the 
predominant  spirit,  give  voice  to  the  purpose  of  the  mob,  and  adopt  an  act  of  secession, 
resolved  to  forestall  such  action  by  convoking  that  body  to  meet  at  Frederick  City,  away 
from  the  violent  and  menacing  demonstrations  of  Baltimore. 

The  legislature,  thus  assembled,  contained  a  number  of  leading  members  who  were  ready  at 
once  for  unconditional  secession.  There  were  also  others  who,  with  them,  would  consti- 
tute a  majority,  and  would  vote  for  the  measure,  could  they  be  sustained  by  public  senti- 
ment, but  who  were  not  prepared  to  give  that  support  without  that  assurance.  The  field  of 
conflict  was  therefore  transferred  from  the  halls  of  legislation  to  the  State  at  large  and  to  the 
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homes  of  their  constituents  ;  and  there  the  battle  raged  during  the  summer  of  1861.  In  that 
conflict  of  ideas,  this  memorialist  bore  an  earnest  and  prominent  part,  and  not  without  the 
testimony  from  distinguished  men,  that  her  labors  were  largely  instrumental  in  thwarting  the 
secessionists  and  saving  Maryland  to  the  Union. 

The  objective  point  of  the  labors  of  the  disunion  leaders  was  a  formal  act  of  secession,  by 
which  Maryland  would  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  confederacy,  not  only  affording 
moral  and  material  aid  to  the  southern  cause,  but  relieving  the  rebel  armies  in  crossing  the 
Potomac,  from  the  charge,  which  at  that  stage  of  the  conflict  the  leaders  were  anxious  to 
avoid,  of  ignoring  their  vaunted  doctrine  of  State  rights  by  invading  the  territory  of  sov- 
ereign States.  With  the  usual  arguments  that  were  urged  to  "  fire  the  southern  heart," 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  revolution,  special  prominence  was  given 
to  what  was  stigmatized  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  President  Lincoln.  To 
place  the  people  in  possession  of  the  true  theory  of  our  institutions,  and  to  define  and  defend 
the  war-powers  of  the  Government,  were  the  special  purposes  of  the  labors  of  this  memo- 
rialist during  these  eventful  months. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  circumstantially  all  the 
important  questions  that  arose  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  in  the  discussion  of  whieh  this 
memorialist  took  part.  But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  on  every  material  issue  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  rebellion  to  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  seceded  States,  she  contributed  through 
the  newspapers,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  by  private  correspondence.  Nor  can  she  specify  all 
her  articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  press  of  the  country,  as  but  a  few  of  them  are  in  her 
possession.     These  she  submits  to  your  committee,  and  respectfully  asks  an  examination. 

That  portion  of  her  publications  written  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  for 
which  she  rendered  an  account,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  memorial  heretofore  presented  to 
your  committee,  and  to  which  she  again  respectfully  calls  attention. 

Her  private  correspondence  was  not  preserved  with  care,  and  only  a  small  part  of  that 
with  Governor  Hicks  can  be  found,  the  originals  of  which  came  into  the  possession  of  this 
memorialist  among  the  papers  he  committed  to  her  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  with 
the  request  that  she  should  write  the  history  of  Maryland  in  connection  with  the  civil  war, 
and  the  part  performed  by  him  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

To  this  correspondence  is  also  subjoined  testimonials  from  distinguished  actors  and  ob- 
servers in  the  scene  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  to  which,  in  conclusion,  she  respectfully 
invites  the  committee's  attention. 

Memorialist  submits,  first,  so  much  of  her  correspondence  with  Governor  Hicks  as 
suffices  to  show  her  attitude  toward  the  rebellion. 

[Private.] 

"  Washington  House, 
11  Washington  City,  January  16,  1861. 

"My  Dear  Governor:  I  have,' for  same  two  weeks,  intended  to  write  and  express  my 
cordial  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  noble  stand  you  have  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Union. 
An  extended  relation  with  the  leading  presses  of  the  country  have  enabled  me  in  a  public 
and  more  efficient  manner  to  testify  this,  and  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  your 
course  of  patriotic  action  throughout  the  land.  Many  of  these  articles  you  have  seen 
emanated  from  this  source.  I  feel  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  you,  in  the  high  and  sacred 
responsibilities  which  surround  your  position,  to  know  from  one  who  is  incapable  of  flatter- 
ing or  deceiving  you,  the  opinion  privately  held  in  this  metropolis  concerning  your  whole 
course,  since  the  secession  movement  in  the  South  was  practically  initiated.  With  all  the 
friends  of  the  Union  with  whom  I  converse,  without  regard  to  section  or  party,  your  course 
elicits  the  most  unbounded  applause.  I  might  add  to  this  the  evidences  furnished  from  pri- 
vate correspondence,  but  you  doubtless  feel  already  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  to  be 
derived  in  this  way.  I  am  often  asked  if  I  think  you  can  continue  to  stand  firm  under  the 
frightful  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  you.  I  answer  yes,  that  my  personal  knowledge 
enables  me  to  express  the  confident  belief  that  nothing  will  ever  induce  you  to  surrender 
while  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  and  the  vow  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations to  your  God,  rest  upon  your  soul.  *  *  As  a  daughter  of  Maryland  I  am  proud 
to  have  her  destiny  in  the  hands  of  one  so  worthy  of  her  ancient  great  name ;  one  who 
will  never  betray  the  sacred  trust  imposed  upon  him.  '  When  God  is  for  us  no  man  can  be 
against  us,'  is  the  Christian's  courage  when  the  day  of  trial  comes.  *  *  I  shall  continue 
to  fight  your  battle  to  the  end. 
' '  Your  sincere  friend, 

"A.  E.  CARROLL." 

|  Private.] 

"Annapolis,  January  19,  1861. 

"I  regret  exceedingly  that  want  of  composure  of  mind  prevents  such  a  response  to  your 
kind,  sustaining  letter,  just  received,  as  it  merits.  *  *  I  knew  it  would  greatly  curtail 
my  labors  to  convene  the  legislature,  *  *  but  the  harassing  of  calculating  demagogues, 
(and  they  are  terrible,)  will  not  compare  with  a  troubled  conscience.     I  feel  that  I  have 
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acted  for  the  good  of  my  State  and  the  country,  and  am  content.  *  *  My  motives  are 
impugned,  and  slanders  are  busily  circulated  by  some  of  those  for  whom  I  have  labored 
hard  and  long,  but  these  have  no  terror  for  me.  I  have  worked  to  the  point  where  I  knew 
they  aimed,  the  masses,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  they  are  with  me.  *  *  I  close 
this  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere  wish,  that  Congress  may  early  do  something  to  stave 
off  and  save  a  collision  God  only  knows  the  end  of  shedding  blood  in  this  contest.  *  * 
Will  not  the  Representatives  from  the  border  States  go  at  once  to  work  and  effect  something 
as  a  salvo,  and  will  not  the  northern  Representatives  yield  more  for  their  country's  safety? 
They  have  the  power  ;  will  they  not  display  the  needed  magnanimity  and  pass  conciliatory 
measures,  and  put  the  southern  extremists  at  fault  ?  This  I  say  as  a  southern  man.  The 
southern  extremists  wish  no  offers  of  compromise  from  any  quarter,  but  not  so  the  masses ; 
and  how  easy  a  matter  for  northern  members  to  unite  with  conservative  border  State  mem- 
bers, and  the  few  worthies  from  the  far  South,  and  pass  the  proposition  of  that  good  labor- 
ing man,  Crittenden,  or  some  such  measure  to  stave  off  until  the  people  can  have  light,  and 
the  4th  of  March  is  passed. 

"  With  the  kindest  acknowledgments  for  your  sympathy  in  all  my  domestic  and  official 
troubles,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

"THOS.  H.  HICKS." 

[Private.  | 

"Washington  House, 

"Washington  City,  January  24,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Governor  :  I  read  that  portion  of  your  letter  bearing  upon  your  own  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  your  views  of  the  exigency  of  the  crisis,  to  several  leading  republican 
Senators  and  members  with  evident  gratification. 

"  The  rumor  being  circulated  that  you  would  yield  in  the  event  of  Virginia's  expected  ac- 
tion, had  much  excited  and  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  hence  it  was  that  my  as- 
surance that  you  will  continue  inflexible  to  truth  and  duty  in  this  crisis,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  private  feelings,  as  indicated  by  your  letter,  has  exceeding  encouraged  our 
friends. 

"  Colonel  Seaton  said  yesterday,  '  I  am  delighted  at  what  you  tell  me  of  Governor  Hicks 
from  personal  knowledge  ;  tell  him  for  me  if  he  saves  Maryland  he  will  save  the  Union.' 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  the  New  York  Express,  has  written  to  you. 

*  *  "I  never  doubted  but  that  God  would  support  and  strengthen  you,  because  I  believe 
you  trust  in  Him  for  wisdom  to  direct  and  guide  you.  I  assured  by  friends  that  Maryland 
will  come  out  of  this  contest,  not  only  like  gold  seven  times  purified,  but  without  the  smell 
of  fire  upon  her  garments. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  action  of  Virginia,  she  is,  in  spite  of  the  secessionists,  I  am  priv- 
ately assured,  true  to  the  Union;  but  there  is  no  reason,  I  can  see,  why  Maryland  should 
cast  her  destiny  with  Virginia. 

"  I  cannot,  in  the  space  of  a  letter,  refer  to  all  I  daily  discuss  through  the  press — but  on 
one  thing  you  may  rely,  that  the  Crittenden  or  Bigler  amendments  will  never  pass  Con- 
gress ;  it  would  be  as  easy  to  build  a  world  ;  I  know  this  to  be  the  determined  sentiments  of 
every  leading  and  ruling  republican  in  and  out  of  Congress.  There  was  far  more  chance  six 
weeks  ago  for  compromise  than  now.  The  action  of  the  seceding  States,  the  madness  of  the 
political  leaders  *  *  have  placed  them,  and  all  who  unite  with  them,  so  entirely  in  the 
wrong,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  northern  men,  who  believed  the  South  aggrieved,  and  were 
ready  to  fight  for  her  rights  at  first,  now  regard  the  action  of  the  Gulf  States  as  rank  trea- 
son to  the  Government,  and  believed  it  the  planned  work  of  traitors,  as  I  do.  I  say  this  in 
sorrow,  for  among  these  leaders  I  have  warm  personal  friends,  but  I  love  my  country  and  its 
Great  Ruler  more. 

"  As  to  the  reconstruction  of  which  they  speak,  it  has  no  significance  whatever;  it  is  sheer 
nonsense — it  cannot  be  done. 

"  There  is  now  but  one  course  for  the  border  States — to  adhere  to  their  own  conservative 
principles  and  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  constitutional  law.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  lawful  Pres- 
ident of  the  nation,  and  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  far  better  one  than  John  Bell  would  have 
been.  Would  to  Heaven  that  every  mind  could  be  led  to  see  the  wickedness  and  sin  that 
reckless  politicians  are  bringing  on  us,  and  flee  from  their  influence  as  from  the  wrath  to 
come  !  *  *  To  be  more  explicit,  I  say,  that  in  the  event  of  the  non-action  of  Congress, 
the  border  States     *     *     should  cling  to  the  Union  as  the  only  ark  for  their  safety. 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  mv  regard  and  friendship. 

"A.E.CARROLL. 

"P.  S.— Governor  Corwin,  with  whom  I  have  just  conversed,  accords  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter.  He  sees  very  little  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  anything  from  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

"A.  E.  C. 

"  January  25." 
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[Private. J 

"Washington  House, 
"Washington  City,  January  30, 1861. 

"  My  Dear  Governor  :  I  rather  expected  to  hear  from  you  as  to  what  you  regard  the 
present  strength  of  the  disunionists  in  Maryland.  I  very  well  understand  the  constant  pres- 
sure upon  your  time,  and  under  these  circumstances  should  probably  not  write  now,  but  that 
I  am  personally  interested  in  the  information  I  seek. 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  painful  solicitude  felt  by  the  republicans  in  this  capital.  I  am  in 
a  house  with  many  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  ladies  seem  to  rely  more  on  me 
than  on  their  husbands  for  information  and  knowledge  of  southern  intentions.  Leading 
secessionists,  who  have  called,  gave  me  their  earnest  assurance  that  it  was  no  part  of  their 
programme  to  attack  this  city,  and  only  two  days  ago  Mr.  Iverson  said  ,to  me,  that  unless 
Maryland  should  secede  they  would  not  think  of  taking  this  capital,  even  if  Virginia  went 
out ;  that  it  was  on  Maryland  soil,  ceded  by  her,  and  could  only  be  rightfully  claimed  by  her 
secession  See  letter  in  the  New  York  Express  to-day,  signed  '  Independent.'  Marshal 
Kane  writes  me  from  Baltimore,  to-day,  that  there  is  no  danger.  I  am  also  in  correspondence  on 
this  subject  with  friends  in  Virginia.  But  it  is  reported  here,  and  causes  much  excitement, 
that  you  had  sent  your  private  secretary  to  General  Scott  on  Monday  afternoon,  informing 
him  that  the  city  would  be  taken  unless  he  had  more  troops.  I  did  not  credit  it,  and  so 
stated.  If  there  was  really  any  seriousness  in  the  rumors,  we  know  very  well  that  General 
Scott  could  not  defend  the  city  against  the  Southern  States.  Colonel  Kane  thinks  the  rumor 
ill-advised,  but  then  I  am  not  aware  how  he  feels  positively  on  the  secession  question. 

"  My  relations  with  the  press  of  the  Union  being  extensive,  it  would  be  a  great  personal 
inconvenience  to  leave  the  city  between  now  and  the  4th  of  March.  If  I  did  it  would  be 
snpposed  it  was  from  an  apprehension  of  danger  and  would  cause  all  the  ladies  of  the 
North  to  leave.  I  shall  have  a  private  interview  with  General  Scott  in  the  morning,  but 
desire  the  result  of  your  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  in  this  matter, 
and  shall  determine  my  action  and  that  of  my  friends  accordingly. 
"  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

"A.  E.  CARROLL. 

"To  this  letter  Governor  Hicks,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  satisfied  the  military  organiza- 
tions in  Maryland  wrould  make  no  attempt  on  the  capital,  and  advised  me  to  remain  in 
Washington. 

"A.  E.  C." 

Memorialist's  attention  being  attracted  to  the  Navy,  she  wrote  to  that  unquestioned  pa- 
triot, Commodore  Stewart : 

"Philadelphia,  December  A,  1860. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  the  30th  ultimo.  You  ask  me 
where  will  the  Navy  go ;  in  other  words,  '  where  will  it  be  found  '  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  is  a  difficult  question  to  ask  me  of  the  present  Navy  of  the  United  States,  but  I  only 
presume  to  advise  you  that  it  will  always  be  found  with  and  in  the  Union,  performing  that 
duty  which  its  obligations  and  its  oaths  ought  to  find  it.  Were  it  the  Navy  I  once  knew  it 
to  be,  I  could  assure  you  it  would  be  found  nowhere  else.  Should  you  go  to  New  York 
before  I  visit  Washington  let  me  be  advised  of  it,  as  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"CHAS.  STEWART." 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  S.  Giuteau  was  inclosed  by  Governor  Hicks  to  me- 
morialist, at  the  time,  for  her  consideration  and  action : 

"Baltimore,  August  16,  1861. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  to  you  I  fear  the  Government  at  Washington  are 
not  aware  of  the  danger  of  our  position  in  this  city.  I  have  recently  had  a  number  of 
interviews  with  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky.  He  is  a  very  strong  Union  man, 
as  you  must  be  aware  from  the  articles  he  has  published  'on  the  state  of  the  country.' 
At  the  same  time  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  confeder- 
ate leaders.  He  has  no  doubt  that  they  wish,  and,  if  possible,  intend,  to  reach  Baltimore. 
They  fully  believe  that  their  approach  would  be  a  signal  for  a  tremendous  uprising  in  Mary- 
land and  especially  in  Baltimore.  They  hope  thus  to  be  able  to  attack  Washington  in  the 
rear.  If  they  once  cross  the  Potomac  they  will  aim  at  Baltimore  by  the  most  rapid  marches 
possible.  He  regards  our  peril  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
few  men  would  be  listened  to  by  General  Scott  as  you  would.  I  beg  respectfully  to  ask  if 
he  cannot  be  induced  to  place  a  much  stronger  force  here  than  we  have.  If  we  had  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  men  in  our  environs,  on  our  hills,  &c,  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac 
would  not  be  made.  They  might  as  well  be  here.  Dr.  Breckenridge  remarks,  a  better  loca- 
tion for  camps  of  instruction  cannot  be  found.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  for  the  position 
you  have  taken  and  maintained  we  should  have  long  since  been  in  utter  desolation,  not  a 
green  spot  left. 
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"  May  God  vouchsafe  grace  to  meet  your  future  responsibilities  as  you  have  in  the  past,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"S.  GIUTEAU. 
"  N.  B. — What  is  done  for  our  safety  must  be  done  very  quickly  I  fully  believe  ! 
''Hon.  Thos.  H.  Hicks." 

As  to  the  importance  of  hei  literary  services  to  the  Government  during  the  civil  war,  me- 
morialist invites  the  committee's  attention  to  the  following  testimonials  : 

"September  21,  1861. 

"I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  reading  your  most  admirable 
reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to 
thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable. 
The  President  received  a  copy  left  for  him,  and  requested  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for 
your  able  support. 

"This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part.  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by 
the  present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing 
your  excellent  pamphlet. 

"I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"EDWARD  BATES." 

"Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclusive. 
I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure  its 
perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

"CALEB  B.  SMITH." 

"Miss  Carroll  is  a  very  vigorous  thinker,  and  an  honest,  bold,  and  independent  writer. 

(f  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD." 

"Globe  Office,  Augusts,  1861. 
"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable  review  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge's speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been  struck  with  its  very 
ingenious  and  just  exposition  of  the  constitutional  law,  bearing  on  the  President,  assailed 
by  Mr.  B.,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all  is  in  danger  of  de- 
struction. The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow  the  Union  is  also 
exceedingly  well  depicted,  and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in  the  Senate  your 
articles  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  and  masterly  refutation  of 
Mr.  B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  preclude  the  publication 
of  the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe  to  enjoy  what 
the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"SAMUEL  T.  WILLIAMS." 

"  Philadelphia,  June  15,  1862. 
"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  On  receiving  your  '  speech  '  I  immediately  sat  down  and 
read  it  attentively.  It  is  an  admirable  and  able  exposition  of  the  constitutional  question  of 
confiscation.  It  does  you  great  credit,  and  ought  to  be  widely  circulated.  *  *  Your 
noble  efforts,  although  they  may  not  be  adequately  appreciated  now,  will  speak  well  of  you 
to  posterity,  and  may  have  the  desired  effect  to  admonish  them  of  the  evils  of  willful  error, 
and  animate  them  with  a  just  sense  of  patriotism. 
"Most  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

"JACOB  BROOM." 

"Baltimore,  June,  1862. 

"I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  way  of  estimating,  by  money,  the  value  of  literary  per- 
formances of  the  high  order  of  yours.  Your  services,  by  pen  and  personal  influence,  are  so 
well  known,  and  so  highly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
that  they  will  be  glad,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  have  you  continue  your  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  • 

"BRANTZ  MAYER." 

"New  York,  No.  48  East  35th  Street, 

11  June  13,  1862. 

"Madam  :  Pardon  a  total  stranger  for  the  liberty  he  takes  in  asking  you  where  he  may 
obtain  your  pamphlet  entitled   '  The  Relation  of  the  General  Government  to  the  Revolted 
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Citizens,  &c,  &c.'     I  found  it  spoken  of  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  without  indication 
of  place  or  publisher.    Your  family  name  is  so  naturally  connected  with  Baltimore  that  I 
venture  to  send  this  letter  thither.     I  conclude  as  I  commenced  this  note,  with  asking  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking,  and  the  trouble  I  may  give  you. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"FRANCIS  LIEBER." 

"  Washington,  July  7,  1862. 
"My  Esteemed  Friend  :  I  intended  to  see  you  on  leaving  the  Department  and  thank  you 
in  person  for  your  last  pamphlet,  which  you  did  me  the  kindness  to  inclose  me.  They  are 
invaluable  document,  evidencing,  to  my  judgment,  that  you  have  ever  been  imbued  with 
the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  our  Constitution,  and  therefore  to  me  they  are  doubly 
precious.  I  shall  carefully  preserve  and  return  them.  I  was  about  to  carry  and  read  to 
you  a  production  I  penned  on  the  last  national  anniversary,  when  I  learned  you  were 
afflicted.     I  pray  you  may  soon  recover. 

"  Most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"ELISHA  WHITTLESEY." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1862,  Hon.  A.  S.  Diven,  of  New 
York,  said  : 

"A  specious  argument  in  favor  of  what  may  be  done  under  the  war-power  by  way  of  con- 
fiscation has  been  made.  *  *  *  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  it  answered  will  find  that  a 
clever  woman  has  done  it  completely.  *  *  *  The  same  one,  in  her  cleverness,  has  an- 
swered my  friend  from  Ohio,"  [Mr.  Bingham.] 

"A  Member.  What  is  her  name  ? 

"  Mr.  Diven.  She  signs  herself,  in  her  pamphlet,  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  I  commend  her  an- 
swer on  the  doctrine  of  the  war-power  to  those  who  have  been  following  that  phantom  and 
misleading  the  people  ;  and  I  commend  it  to  another  individual,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave 
a  most  learned  disquisition  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  against  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  imprison  men.  He  will  find  that  answered.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  The 
French  revolution  discovered  great  political  minds  in  some  of  the  French  women,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  a  like  development  in  our  women." 

Judge  Diven  subsequently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  our  memorialist : 

"Washington,  February  9,  1862. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  note  of  the  6th.  Your  pamphlet  I  have  read  with  satisfaction,  as  I 
had  your  former  publication.  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  complimentary,  but  cannot  for- 
bear the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your  argu- 
ment that  I  have  seldom  met  with.  Such  maturity  of  judicial  learning,  with  so  comprehen- 
sive and  concise  a  style  of  communication,  surprises  me.  Ladies  have  certainly  seldom 
evinced  ability  as  jurists — it  may  be  because  the  profession  was  not  their  sphere — but  you 
have  satisfied  me  that  at  least  one  might  have  been  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Go  on,  madam, 
in  aiding  the  cause  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  talent ;  your  country  needs  the  labor 
of  all  her  defenders.  If  the  time  will  ever  come  when  men  will  break  away  from  passion 
and  return  to  reason,  your  labors  must  be  appreciated.  Unless  that  time  soon  arrives,  alas 
tor  this  republic  !  I  have  almost  despaired  of  the  wisdom  of  men.  God's  ways  are  mys- 
terious, and  my  trust  in  Him  is  left  me  as  a  ground  of  hope.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.    S.  DIVEN." 

"Washington  City,  September  23,  1862. 

"  I  have  read  several  of  the  productions  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  among  others  two  of  the 
within  mentioned.     The  learning,  ability,  and  force  of  reasoning  astonishes  me. 

"  Without  concurring  in  all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  I  think  that  the  writer  is  fully 
entitled,  not  only  to  the  amount  charged,  but  to  the  thanks  and  high  consideration  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation. 

"RICHARD  S.  COXE. 

"  Washington,  May  22,  1862. 

"  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  papers  respecting  your  publications  under  the  authority  of 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  this 
District  or  in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  of  your  writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  other 
men  who  have  expressed  one.  I  regret  I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War 
Department,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  your  services  in  this  connection.  Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among 
the  first  of  living  statesmen  and  patriots,  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications,  and 
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indeed  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  have  referred  to 
them. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"R.  J.  WALKER." 

"P.  S. — I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

"October  11,  1862. 

11  Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  pamphlets  described  on  the  within  list? 
I  have  in  a  cursory  way  looked  them  over.  As  I  have  but  just  returned  from  Europe,  from 
a  long  absence,  and  am  at  present  with  many  unsettled  matters  of  my  own,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  study  them.  From  the  examination  I  have  given  to  them,  I  cheerfully  say  they 
appear  to  be  learned  and  able  productions,  and  the  work  of  a  well- stored  mind.  They  are 
written  in  a  clear  style,  and  must  be  read  with  interest  and.  advantage,  and  certainly  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  they  uphold.  Much  labor  must  have  been  given  to  these 
productions.  Their  actual  value  in  money  I  cannot  determine,  but  I  think  they  are  well 
worthy  of  a  high  and  liberal  compensation. 

"BENJAMIN  H.  BREWSTER. 

"706  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia," 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said: 

"  Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted, 
but  merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative 
compositions,  I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are 
clearly  stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural, 
direct,  and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the 
reader's  assent,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.  I  consider  the  charges  quite  mod- 
erate." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said  : 

"I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity 
and  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with 
liberality." 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said: 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government, 
and  it  certainly  exhibits   very  great  ability  and  research." 

Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said  : 

"No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit 
great  ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a 
timely  and  valuable  service  to  the  country." 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5, 1862,  said  : 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5, 1863,  said: 

"I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would 
be  settled  to  your  satisfaction  ;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done 
to  me  of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  sev- 
eral times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"I  said  at  the  War  Department,  to  Mr.  Watson,  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money-value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"  As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  shall  never  forget  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  country 
ever  went  through." 

"Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 

"All  of  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 
price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

"  I  thought  them  then  and  still  believe  they  were  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 
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Extract  of  the  report  of  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Forty-first 

Congress. 

"From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during 
the  darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle,  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  publications  were 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a 
claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  publication,  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid." 

"  Department  of  the  Interior, 

1 '  Washington,  June  7,  1865. 

"  I  would  be  gratified  if  you  would  take  time  to  run  your  eye  over  an  article  written  by 
Miss  Carroll  on  the  subject  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  it  able  and  timely,  and  well  calculated  to  attract  attention  to  this  great 
subject. 

"JAS.  HARLAN." 

"Danville,  Ky.,  December  6, 1864. 

"My  Excellent  Friend  :  It  is  very  seldom  I  have  read  a  letter  with  more  gratification 
than  yours  of  November  29,  directed  to  Lexington,  and  forwarded  to  me  here.  It  is  to-day 
I  have  received  it,  and  I  cannot  delay  to  thank  you  for  it  at  once.  How  kind  it  is  of  you, 
after  so  many  events,  to  remember  me ;  and  how  many  people  and  events  and  trials  and 
enjoyments  connected  with  years  of  labor  rush  through  my  heart  and  my  brain  as  you  recall 
Maryland  and  Baltimore  so  freshly  and  suddenly  to  me  ;  and  how  noble  is  the  picture  of  a 
fine  life,  well  spent,  which  the  modest  detail  of  some  of  your  efforts  realizes  to  me.  It  is 
no  extravagance,  not  even  a  trace  of  romance ;  it  is  a  true  enjoyment,  and  deeply  affecting, 
too,  that  you  give  me  in  what  you  recount,  and  what  is  recalled  thereby.  For  what  is  there 
in  our  advanced  life  more  worthy  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  our  former  years  were  such 
that  if  we  remember  them  with  tears  they  are  tears  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  My 
life  during  the  twenty  years  (almost)  since  I  left  Maryland  has  been,  as  the  preceding  period 
has  all  been,  a  scene  of  unremitting  effort  in  very  many  ways  ;  and  now,  if  the  force  of 
invincible  habit  permitted  me  to  live  otherwise,  I  should  hardly  escape,  by  any  other  means, 
a  solitary  if  not  desolate  old  age.  Solitary,  because,  of  a  numerous  family,  all  except  one 
young  son  are  either  in  the  great  battle  of  life  or  are  in  their  graves.  Desolate,  because 
the  terrible  curse  which  marks  our  times  and  desolates  our  country  has  divided  my  house, 
like  thousands  of  others,  and  my  children  literally  fight  in  opposite  armies,  and  my  kindred 
and  friends  die  by  each  other's  hands.  You  know  what  course  I  have  taken,  and  you  are 
so  good  as  to  allude  to  it  with  kind  and  approving  words.  But  you  are  not  correctly  in- 
formed, as  I  think  the  facts  will  prove,  that  my  people  here  put  the  estimate  you  do  upon 
what  I  have  done  for  them. 

"Kentucky  is  not,  at  this  moment,  a  loyal  State.  A  combination  of  parties,  disloyal  to  our 
country  and  disloyal  to  human  freedom,  has,  for  a  time,  robbed  Kentucky  of  the  glory  of 
taking  rank  with  Maryland.  There  is  no  likelihood  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  legisla- 
ture will  send  me  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  And  will  you  wonder  if  I  assure  you 
I  have  not  desired  that  they  should,  perhaps  have  too  decidedly  and  continually  declined  to 
encourage  all  such  attempts.  All  I  have  ever  conceded  to  the  urgent  desires  of  many  friends 
was,  that  if  the  Lord  would  show  me  that  such  was  His  will,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  obey 
him.  At  any  rate,  was  it  not  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher  ambition  to  prove  that  in  the  most 
frightful  times  and  through  long  years,  a  simple  citizen  had  it  in  his  power,  by  his  example, 
his  voice,  and  his  pen,  by  courage,  by  disinterestedness,  by  toil,  to  become  a  real  power  in 
the  State  of  himself,  which  no  power  beside  could  wholly  disregard  %  And  have  not  you, 
delicately-nurtured  woman  as  you  are,  also  cherished  a  similar  ambition,  and  done  a  similar 
work,  even  from  a  more  difficult  position  %  If  the  nation  shall  be  saved,  and  slavery  abol- 
ished throughout  the  land,  it  is  absolutely  nothing  to  me,  that  so  far  from  being  distin- 
guished as  one  who  did  a  good  deal  in  accomplishing  both  results,  it  should  be  denied  or 
forgotten  that  I  ever  had  any  connection  with  either.  My  highest  conception  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  is  to  be  content  to  do,  in  this  life,  the  work  the  Lord  sets  us  on,  and  content  to  look 
for  the  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 

"  I  beg  to  be  remembered  in  kind  terms  to  your  father,  and  that  you  will  accept  the  assur- 
ances of  my  great  respect  and  esteem. 

"  ROBERT  J.  BRECKENRIDGE." 
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"  Danville,  Ky.,  April  *7,  1865. 

"My  Dkar  Miss  Carroll  :  It  is  only  last  night,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  from 
this  place,  that  your  kind  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  with  its  very  interesting  printed  inci- 
sures, came  to  my  hands.  Your  letter  must  have  been  here  some  days,  a  delay  of  reaching 
me  I  regret,  and  which  causes  me  to  direct  this  to  Baltimore  as  you  suggest — in  such  a  con- 
tingency. You  will  easily  understand  how  much  I  value  the  good  opinion  you  express  of 
my  past  efforts  to  serve  our  country,  and  of  my  ability  to  serve  it  still  further  ;  and  it  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  report  to  me,  with  your  approbation,  the  good  opinion  of  others,  whom  to 
have  satisfied  is  in  a  measure  fume. 

"It  would  be  at  once  an  unbecoming  affectation  in  me,  and  wanting  in  candor,  to  profess 
any  ignorance  of  the  kind  and  high  appreciation  of  me  by  considerable  numbers  of  eminent 
persons  scattered  over  America,  and  also  the  warm  admiration  and  even  affectionate  confi- 
dence of  very  large  numbers  of  '  the  common  people,'  the  same  who  heard  our  Master 
gladly ;  the  same  who  everywhere,  in  all  ages,  are  the  natural  supporters  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  this  world  that  was  worth  doing.  I  thank  God  for  all  this  ;  but  it  has  neither 
turned  my  head  nor  clouded  my  clear  sight  of  my  mission.  If  I  had  loved  power,  or  if  I 
had  been  ambitious  of  worldly  distinction,  or  if  I  had  desired  riches,  the  way  was  fairly 
open  before  me  from  early  life — for  either — or  all.  And  God  has,  in  a  measure,  forced  upon 
me  more  of  all  these  than  I  sought,  or  I  fear  have  used  rightly. 

"  Many  years  ago — without  reserve,  and  with  a  perfect  and  irrevocable  consecration — I 
gave  myself  and  all  I  had  to  Him  ;  and  have  never  for  one  moment  regretted  that  I  did  so. 
The  single  principle  of  my  existence,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  been  to  do  with  my  might 
what  I  was  given  to  see  it  was  God's  will  I  should  do.  And  even,  when  like  a  most  indul- 
gent father,  He  has  left  me  to  do  what  was  pleasing  in  my  own  sight,  I  have  still  preferred 
that  He  should  condescend  to  choose  for  me,  and  He  has  done  so.  You  see,  by  dear  Miss 
Carroll,  that  I,  who  never  sought  anything,  am  not  now  capable  of  seeking  anything — nor 
even  permitted  to  do  so.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I,  who  never  refused  to  undertake 
any  duty,  am  not  allowed  now  to  hesitate,  if  the  Lord  shows  me  the  way,  nor  permitted  to 
refuse  what  my  country  might  demand  of  me.  This  is  all  I  can  say — all  I  have  dared  to  say, 
for  nearly  my  whole  life.  I  would  not  turn  my  hand  over  to  secure  any  earthly  power  or 
distinction  ;  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  lay  down  my  life  to  please  God  or  to  bless  my 
country. 

"  Now,  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  remotest  probability  that  I  should  be 
called  to  serve  my  country  otherwise  than  as  a  private  citizen  ;  that  I  have  thus  judged  all 
along,  amidst  the  constantly-expressed  desires  and  expectations  of  others  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  and  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  situation  your  partial  judgment  would  as- 
sign to  me  would  be  out  of  my  reach,  even  if  I  earnestly  desired  it,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  my  personal  friend — and  habitually  cultivated  expressed  sentiments 
toward  me — which  did  me  trie  highest  honor.  Mr.  Johnson  barely  knows  me  by  eyesight, 
and  by  repute. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  propose  to  publish  annals  of  this  revolution  ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  be  spared  to  execute  that  purpose. 

"  It  has  happened  that  I  have  published  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  Danville  Review 
(now  temporarily  suspended)  fifteen  or  sixteen  articles  on  the  various  phases  of  the  struggle 
as  it  progressed,  which,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  will  try  and  collect  and  put  at  your 
disposal. 

"  Make  my  cordial  salutations  to  your  father,  and  accept  the  assurances  of  my  high  respect 
and  esteem. 

"  Your  friend,  &c, 

"R.  J.  BREC^ENRIDGE." 

"Washington,  March  A,  1869. 

"  Miss  Carroll.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty 
as  ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"  From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  I  know  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might  instance 
the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"  The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I  doubt 
not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln  , 
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and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping-  that  the  Government   may  yet  con- 
fer on  ycu  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend." 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

"Quincy,  III.,  September  17, 1873. 
"  Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  .  During-  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  1861  to  1865, 
I  had  frequent  conversations  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard  to  the 
active  and  efficient  part  you  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  country,  in  all  of  which  they  expressed 
their  admiration  of  and  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  and  valuable  services  you  had  rendered  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  the  hope  that  you  would  be  adequately  compensated  by  Congress. 
At  this  late  day  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  those  conversations,  but  am  sure  that  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  your  publications  upon  public  opinion,  and  your  suggestions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  important  military  movements,  were  among  the  meritorious  services  which  they 
recognized  as  entitled  to  remuneration. 

"  In  addition  to  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which  the   country  owes  you,  I  am  sure  you 
are  entitled  to  generous  pecuniary  compensation,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  withheld. 
"  With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"O.  H.  BROWNING." 

"Greensburg,  Pa.,  May  3,  1873. 

"Miss  Carroll:  *  *  *  I  do  remember  well  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  in 
wonder  and  admiration  at  your  papers  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  legislating  for 
the  crisis.  *  *  *  In  this  connection  I  know  tha  the  considered  your  opinions  sound,  and, 
coming  from  a  lady,  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  international  and  constitutional 

law. 

"EDGAR  COWAN." 

"Dayton,  November  23,  1869. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  letter  finds  me  in  the  midst  of  care,  labor,  and  prepa- 
ration for  removal  to  Washington.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  write  briefly.  You  must  see 
me  when  the  session  of  Congress  commences,  that  I  may  say  much  which  there  is  not  space 
or  time  for  on  paper.      *     *     * 

"  Nobody  appreciates  more  highly  than  I  do  your  patriotism  and  your  valuable  services , 
with  mind  and  pen,  through  so  many  years. 
"  Yours,  faithfully  and  truly, 

"ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK." 

"  London,  E.  C,  July  30, 1872. 
"Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  your  claim  is  so  strongly  indorsed — s©  strongly  that  it  can 
hardly  be  ignored  by  Congress. 
"Very  truly, yours, 

aH.  Mcculloch." 

"Baltimore,  September  28,1869. 

"  I  have  known  Miss  Carroll  many  years  ;  she  is  a  daughter  of  Governor  Carroll,  and  by 
birth  and  education  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  She  writes  exceedingly  well,  and 
during  the  late  war  published  several  pamphlets,  &c,  which  I  have  no  doubt  proved  most 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Her  own  loyalty  was  ardent  and  constant  throughout 
the  struggle. 

"REVERDY  JOHNSON." 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  You  may  feel  assured  that  I  read  with  exceeding  interest 
everything  from  your  pen,  and  every  reference  in  the  press  to  yourself  and  your  interests. 
*     *    I  have  no  doubt  that  your  contribution  to  the  history  of  Maryland  at  the  eventful 
crisis  referred  to  will  be  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  one. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"H.  W.  HOFFMAN. 
"Cumberland,  Md.,  August  25,  1874." 

"  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  carefully  read  your  pamphlet,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
your  claim  is  a  strong  one.  You  could  not  have  a  better  witness  than  Colonel  Scott.  A 
man  of  the  highest  character,  his  testimony  is  clear  and  unequivocal  ;  and  if  your  claim  is 
rejected*!  can  attribute  it  to  but  one  cause,  you  are  a  woman,  a  relic  of  barbarism  against 
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your  sex.     But  still  I  believe  you  will  succeed.     I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  are  fair  minded,  honorable  men.  disposed  to  do  what  is  right,     j 
should  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  talk  with  you  about  your  proposed  life  of  Governor  Hicks' 
There  are  several  matters  I  should  be  pleased  to  discuss  with  you. 
"  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

"WM.  H.  PURNELL, 

' '  President  Delaware  College. 
"Newark,  September  28,1874." 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  read  with  interest  and  gratification  the  publications 
respecting  your  claim  now  pending  before  Congress.  I  well  remember  that  you  were  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  its  trial,  and  that  you  did  much  by  word  and 
pen  to  encourage  and  sustain  those  who  battled  against  the  rebellion,  and  for  such  services 
you  are  entitled  to  high  consideration  and  reward.  *  *  The  proofs  adduced  are  very  full 
and  direct.  I  do  not  see  how  its  payment  can  be  resisted  without  impeaching  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Scott,  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  Judge  Wade,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War — an  alternative  which  their  official  and  personal 
characters  forbid,  even  in  cases  where  their  personal  interests  were  involved. 
"  With  my  best  wishes,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours,  &c, 

"J.  W.  CRISFIELD. 

"  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  August  22,  1874." 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  testify 
to  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  yourself  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  at  the  commence- 
ment and  during  the  progress  of  the  late  war.  Your  private  conversations  and  your  publi- 
cations in  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  all  tended  to  inspire  that  ardent  patriotism  which 
a  grave  crisis  in  public  affairs  imperatively  demanded. 

'•'  Every  Marylander  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to  support  the  endangered  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  have  been  encouraged  and  cheered  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful 
duty  by  that  earnest  enthusiasm  which  was  at  that  time  displayed  by  yourself  in  support 
of  the  measures  forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  rebellion.  I  am  gratified  to  hear  that 
you  propose  to  publish  a  book  that  will  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Governor 
Hicks,  and  offer  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  and  for  your  personal 
health  and  happiness. 

"  I  am  sincerely  your  friend, 

"FRANCIS  THOMAS. 

"Lima,  Peru,  September  12, 1874." 

"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  and  for  the  two  pamphlets 
which  accompanied  it,  which  I  read  with  great  interest.  I  think  they  clearly  establish 
your  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  on  a  suitable  remuneration  by  Congress,  by 
proving  that  you  rendered  the  Government  very  important  services  during  the  crisis  of  the 
late  war.  As  that  service  involved  great  labor  and  sacrifice  upon  your  part,  and  saved  the 
country  a  great  amount  of  useless  expenditure  in  men  and  money,  justice  as  well  as  grati- 
tude demands  that  it  should  be  liberally  rewarded.  Hoping  that  those  in  authority  will 
recognize  the  debt  which  the  country  owes  you, 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"CHARLES  HODGE, 
"  President  of  Theological  Seminary. 
"Princeton,  October  13, 1874." 

"  Washington  City,  January  23, 1873. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  owe  you  an  humble  apology[for  not  calling  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  you  as  I  intended  to  do,  but  I  have  been  so  occupied  with  numerous  engagements 
that  the  purpose  indicated  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for 
my  home,  in  Connecticut,  and  can  only  now  proffer  to  you  my  cordial  and  heartfelt  wishes 
for  your  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  name  and 
character  to  address  you  in  the  accents  of  flattery,  and  I  presume  you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
any  such  purpose,  when  I  say  that  of  the  many  characters,  both  male  and  female,  of  whom 
I  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion  since  I  was  introduced  into  public  life,  there  is  no  one  for 
whom  I  cherish  a  higher  esteem  than  Miss  Carroll,  of  Maryland.  May  the  richest  of 
Heaven's  blessings  rest  upon  your  ladyship,  and  may  the  inappreciable  services  which  you 
rendered  your  country  in  the  dark  hour  of  its  peril  be  recognized  by  your  countrymen,  and 
to  a  just  extent  rewarded. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  and  to  remain,  my  dear  Miss  Carroll,  most  faithfully  and  truly, 
your  friend, 

"TRUMAN  SMITH." 

"  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  :  Surely  nothing  more  can  be  needed  than  your  pamphlet, 
entitled  '  Miss  Carroll's  Claim  Before   Congress,'  to  insure  the  prompt  and  generous  pay- 
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ment  of  it.     *     *     Our  country  will  be  deeply  dishonored  if  you,  its  wise  and  faithful  and 
grandly  useful  servant,  shall  be  left  unpaid. 
"With  great  regard,  your  friend, 

"GERRITT  SMITH. 
"  Petersborough,  N.  Y.,  May,  1874." 

"Chestertown,  Md.,  October  9,  1874. 
"  My  friend  Miss  Carroll  has  two  claims  against  the  Government,  growing  out  ot  services 
rendered  the  country  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  civil  war — the  one  of  a  literary  and  the 
other  of  a  military  character.  Miss  Carroll  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  King 
Carroll,  formerly  governor  of  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  best  men  Maryland  ever  pro- 
duced. 

"GEORGE  VICKERS." 

"  Baltimore,  May  9, 1874. 

"Miss  Carroll  :  After  the  presidential  election,  in  1860,  a  Union  association  was  formed 
in  Baltimore,  and  I  was  elected  chairman,  which  position  1  held  until  the  Union  party  was 
formed  in  Maryland,  in  1861,  when  Brantz  Mayer  was  made  chairman,  and  I  was  appointed 
treasurer,  and  held  the  position  until  1863.  We  commenced  at  once  to  circulate  your  pub- 
lications, and  sent  them  broadcast  over  the  entire  State.  When  we  appealed  to  you,  you 
furnished  them  most  liberally,  and  to  our  surprise,  and  the  relief  of  our  treasury,  you  in- 
formed us  you  made  no  charge.  All  were  disposed  to  give  your  articles  a  careful  perusal, 
and  many  instances  came  to  my  knowledge  of  the  great  positive  good  they  effected  in  keep- 
ing men  within  the  Union  party  when  the  first  blow  of  secession  had  been  struck. 

' '  On  your  return  from  the  Southwest  in  November,  1 861,  you  told  me  that  you  intended,  as 
soon  as  you  reached  Washington,  to  propose  to  the  War  Department  to  divert  the  Mississippi 
expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River ;  that  you  had  satisfied  yourself  that  the  Mississippi 
plan  would  fail,  but  if  the  Government  would  push  the  armies  up  the  Tennessee  River  they 
could  crush  the  rebellion  without  a  doubt. 

"  Governor  Hicks  was  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  spoke  of  this  to  him,  and  after  Henry  and 
Donelson  fell,  he  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  neither  of  us  ever  doubted  but  you  were  the  author 
of  that  change.  He  often  spoke  of  you  to  me  as  the  campaign  progressed,  and  gave  you  the 
credit  of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  services  you  had  rendered  to  him  by  your  pen  and 
the  cause  of  the  Union. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  why  you  gave  me  your  confidence  in  this  matter,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, was  on  account  of  your  knowledge  of  what  I  had  done  to  aid  Governor  Hicks  in  main- 
taining his  position  in  Maryland,  and  of  the  sacrifices  I  made  on  the  19th  of  April  from  my 
devotion  to  the  Union. 

"  I  am,  truly,  yours, 

"  FRED.  FECKEY,  Jr." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1874. 

"  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  my  commendation  can  add 
to  the  high  estimate  placed  by  all  upon  your  services  to  the  Union  in  the  late  war.  But,  as 
as  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  a  candid  expression  of  my  opinion,  I  venture  to  say 
that  any  statesman  or  lawyer  or  author  of  America  might  be  justly  proud  of  having  written 
such  papers  as  the  able  pamphlets  produced  by  you  in  support  of  the  Government  at  that 
critical  period. 

"As  to  your  military  services,  in  planning  the  Tennessee  campaign,  you  hold  and  have 
published  too  many  proofs  of  the  validity  of  your  claim   to  require  further  confirmation. 

"I  shall  rejoice  in  your  success  in  procuring  a  formal  recognition  of  your  labors,  if  only  be- 
cause it  will  aid  in  establishing  the  just  rule  that  equal  services,  whether  performed  by  man 
or  woman,  must  always  command  equal  recognition  and  reward.  As  a  Marylander,  I  am 
proud,  that  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  '  the  old  Maryland  line  '  was  so  worthily  represented 
by  you. 

' '  Very  respectfully, 

"  SAMUEL  T.  WILLIAMS." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1874. 

"  Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  :  I  am  gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  you  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  at 
the  beginning  of  and  during  the  late  war.  Being  a  Marylander,  and  located  officially  in 
Baltimore,  in  1861,  '62,  '63,  and  '64,  I  can  speak  confidently  of  the  important  aid  contributed 
by  you  to  the  Government  in  its  struggle  with  the  rebellion.  I  recollect,  very  distinctly,  your 
literary  labors,  the  powerful  productions  of  your  pen,  wrhich  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of 
the  rebellion  in  Maryland,  and  encouraged  the  hopes,  and  stimulated  the  energies  of  the 
loyal  sons  of  our  gallant  State.  Especially  do  I  recall  the  eminent  aid  you  gave  to  Governor 
Hicks,  and  the  high  esteem  he  placed  upon  your  services.     Indeed  I  have  reason  to  know  he 
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possessed  no  more  efficient  coadjutor,  or  one  whose  co-operation  and  important  services  he 
more  justly  appreciated.  I  can  say,  with  all  sincerity,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  the  State  of 
Maryland,  I  may  say  the  country  at  large,  is  more  indebted  for  singleness  of  purpose,  ear- 
nestness, and  effectiveness  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Government  than  to  yourself.  A  failure  to 
recognize  these  services  will  indicate  a  reckless  indifference  to  the  cause  of  true  and  unfalter- 
ing patriotism,  to  which  I  cannot  think  a  just  government  will  prove  ungrateful. 
"  I  am,  dear  Miss  Carroll,  always  most  sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

"CHRIS.  C.  COX." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  E.  CARROLL: 
December  19th,  1874. 

The  reference  to  the  historic  incident  will  justify  the  publication  of  the  following  letter, 
inclosing  the  original  ballad,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Flag  ?" 

"Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  January  22,  1861. 

"Hon. Thomas  H. Hicks:  Permit  me  to  request  your  excellency  to  accept  the  accom- 
panying lines  as  a  slight  token  of  respect  and  admiration  for  yourself,  and  the  course  that 
you  are  now  pursuing. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  a  Maryland  lady  who  made  the  first  American  flag,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  honor  and  fame  of  the  State  that  Maryland  shall  be  among  the  last  to  abandon'it. 

"WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  FLAG? 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  glorious  flag  ? 
Shall  its  stars  be  all  sullied  and  dim 
With  the  blight  and  the  breath  of  treason  foul  ? 
Shall  it  trail  in  the  dust  at  the  mad'ning  howl 
And  the  fierce  strokes  of  anarchy  grim  ? 

"  It  is  proudly  waved  o'er  land  and  sea, 
It  is  floated  'neath  every  sky — 

And  the  Blood-Red  Cross  has  full  lowly  bent, 

Humbled  and  awed  by  the  volleys  we  sent ; 
While  our  stars  have  shone  brightly  on  high — 

' '  Its  meteor  light  hath  e'er  cheered  in  the  fight, 
For  it  telleth  of  victory  won — 
And  the  soldier's  heart  hath  leapt  with  pride, 
(While  the  red  blood  poured  from  his  mangled  side) 
As  he  counteth  its  stars  one  by  one. 

"  And  a  joy,  that  the  fearful  battle's  roar 
Cannot  drown  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave, 

Hath  illumed  his  face,  while  his  glorious  eye 

Hath  turned  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  high — 
The  glorious  flag  he  dies  to  save. 

' '  Its  heavenly  blue  is  the  gift  of  God ; 
From  His  fields  of  boundless  air  it  came  ; 

And  its  crimson  streaks  are  dyed  in  the  blood 

Of  the  noble  band  who  for  freedom  stood — 
Shall  we  dim  its  holy  Stars  in  shame  ? 

"  To  win  it,  to  save  it,  our  fathers  died, 
And  it  now  waves  as  proudly  as  then  ; 
But  the  hand  is  raised  that  would  dim  its  light, 
And  hide  its  bright  stars  in  anarchy's  night: 
Let  us  save,  or  die  for  it  like  men. 

"  Shall  the  bloody  flag  of  Britain  still  wave, 
And  our  own  in  foul  shame  be  laid  low  ? 
Shall  the  haughty  Gaul  his  tricolor  flaunt 
In  our  very  teeth?     Can  we  bear  the  taunt, 
The  burning  shame  and  the  deadly  woe  ? 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our  glorious  flag? 
Where  is  the  dastard  foul  that  could  mar 

Its  glorious  beauty,  or  dim  its  light  ? 

Or  sully  with  treason  its  spotless  white  ? 
Or  pluck  from  its  folds  one  single  star  ? 
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"  'T  is  dear  to  our  hearts  as  the  crimson  blood 
That  speeds  from  the  heart  to  every  vein ; 
We  have  loved  it,  and  fought  for  it  with  pride, 
'T  is  the  gift  of  our  fathers  true  and  tried  ; 
Let  us  ever  keep  it  free  from  stain. 

"  O  !  God  of  the  Just,  our  fathers'  true  friend, 
Save,  save  our  flag  from  the  fearful  doom 
That  threatens  it  now.     In  its  home  on  high 
Let  it  ever  float,  free  as  thine  own  sky  ; 
Let  it  never  be  shrouded  in  gloom. 

"  And  oh  !  in  the  dark  hour  of  trial  stern, 
When  foul  treason  our  happiness  mars, 

Look  down  and  protect  and  prosper  our  cause. 

We  strike  for  our  freedom  our  homes  and  laws, 
Our  banner  of  light,  our  Stripes  and  Stars." 


[Extract.] 


PlTTSB  URGH  LANDING, 

April  17,  1862. 
Respected  Miss  :  I  have  just  received  another  of  your  kind  and  very  nattering  letters, 
and  feel  under  obligations  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  hardest- fought  battle  ever  fought 
on  this  continent.  [Then  follows  the  full  description  of  the  battle.]  *  *  *  And  now  I 
close  this,  my  account  of  what  all  think  they  know  all  about.  And  as  I  do  not  write  for 
fame  or  money,  but  only  to  oblige  one  who  has  done  as  much  for  the  Union  as  any  other, 
be  that  other  who  they  may,  and  hope  that  the  perusal  of  my  imperfect  sketch  may  afford 
you  all  the  pleasure  that  such  scenes  of  blood  can  afford  the  lovers  of  their  country. 

C.  M.  SCOTT. 


I  do  not  write  for  fame  or  money,  but  only  to  oblige  one  who  has  done  as  much  for  the  Union 
as  any  other,  be  that  other  who  they  may,  and  hope  this  imperfect  sketeh  will  afford  you  all 
the  pleasure  that  the  perusal  of  such  scenes  of  blood  can  afford  the  lovers  of  their  country, 
in  whose  cause  it  was  shed. 


Post  of  Arkansas, 

January  13,  1863. 
Respected  Miss  :  Again  I  resume  the  pen  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  our  Vicksburgh 
expedition,  but  /  will  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  first  letters  that  I  sent  you,  with  my  obser- 
vations as  to  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  point  of  attack,  and  you  will  see  how  well  verified  they 
have  been  by  the  result  of  this  and  the  former  attack  on  Vicksburgh  ;  but  to  my  story,  &c. 


Post  of  Arkansas,  January  13,  1863. 

Respected  Miss  :  Again  I  resume  the  pen  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  our  Vicksburgh 
expedition  ;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  first  letters  that  I  sent  you,  with  my 
observations  as  to  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  point  of  attack,  and  then  you  will  see  how  well 
verified  they  have  been  by  the  result  of  th's  and  the  former  attack  on  Vicksburgh  ;  but  to 
my  story.  On  the  31st  of  December  all  was  ready  to  commence  the  attack  on  their  intrench- 
ments,  having  driven  in  their  skirmishers.  Our  forces  moved  out  to  the  attack  in  good 
order  and  with  admirable  bravery  and  soon  carried  their  first  works ;  but  then  the  battle 
only  began — their  first  line  was  commanded  by  a  second,  and  that  again  by  masked  bat- 
teries, and  those  again  by  others  still  behind  and  above.  Our  men,  on  occupying  their  first 
work,  immediately  formed  themselves  into  new  columns  of  attack,  and  rushing  up  the  hill 
and  over  their  intrenchments,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  Our  forces  had  no  shelter 
from  the  new  batteries  and  the  converging  fire  that  opened  on  them,  still  they  held  their 
ground  and  boldly  attempted  to  scale  the  heights — and  some  few  were  able  to  reach  and 
take  three  of  their  guns — but  enough  to  support  them  could  not  get  up  in  time,  and  the  en- 
emy seeing  that  we  had  got  so  far  hurried  up  his  men  and  the  few  that  got  into  their  inner 
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lines  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Again  and  again  was  the  attack  renewed,  but 
with  no  better  success ;  finally  our  men  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  position  they  had  left 
in  the  morning',  defeated  but  not  disheartened.  Our  generals  then  concluded  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  namely,  attempt  to  capture  the  fort  on  the  river  above  us, 
which  prevented  us  from  getting  to  the  hills  above  their  fortifications  ;  the  fort  was  about 
six  miles  above  us  by  the  river,  and  heavily  mounted.  A  few  days  before  our  gunboats 
had  attempted  its  reduction,  but  were  forced  to  withdraw,  as  the  river  was  too  low  for  our 
cannon  to  be  effective,  the  fort  being  some  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  This  time  it  was  in- 
tended that  some  ten  thousand  men  should  embark  on  some  of  our  largest  transports,  and 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  while  the  gunboats  were  to  engage  the  fort,  they  would  dis- 
embark some  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  fort  and  march  up  in  its  rear,  and, 
at  a  given  signal,  the  boats  were  to  cease  firing  and  the  troops  were  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  This,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  successful  if  it  could  have  been  put  in  practice 
with  sufficient  secrecy  and  at  once,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  enabled  us  to  have  got  on 
the  bluffs  on  their  flank.  But  owing  to  a  heavy  fog  the  boats  were  unable  to  go  but  a  little 
way  before  they  were  compelled  to  stop  and  their  scouts  had  time  to  give  the  alarm ;  after 
which  it  would  have  been  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  have  attempted  it.  The  next  day  the 
news  of  Grant's  retrograde  movement,  in  consequence  of  his  supplies  being  cut  off,  reached 
us,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  being  heavily  re-enlorced  and  all  hopes  of  his 
■co-operation  in  the  attack  decided  our  generals  to  abandon  it  for  the  present.  We  then  com- 
menced embarking  our  material,  all  of  which  we  brought  off  in  good  order,  and  our  men  got 
on  board  without  any  trouble  from  the  enemy,  until  after  the  boats  had  left  the  bank,  when 
a,  few  copperheads  showed  themselves  and  commenced  firing  on  the  transports,  but  a  few 
shots  from  the  gunboats  sent  them  back  to  their  covers  ;  not  that  their  attack  could  have 
resulted  in  anything  serious,  as  the  boats  were  all  out  of  their  reach.  On  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  we  were  joined  by  our  commander-in-chief,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before, 
and  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  get  ready  to  go  up  the  river.  It  took  us  two  days  to 
procure  fuel  to  proceed  with,  and  then  we  started  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  White  River 
in  a  couple  of  days  after,  and  soon  got  ready  for  this  expedition,  which,  if  not  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  taking  of  Vicksburgh,  will  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  war  in  the 
West,  for  by  shutting  up  this  rat-hole  we  cut  off  a  very  important  source  of  supplies  from 
the  enemy ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  great  effect  on  the  war  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State,  and  also  in  Missouri.  We  took  some  four  thousand  prisoners  ;  all  but  one  regiment 
of  them  were  Texans,  and  a  more  contemptible  set  I  have  never  saw  than  General  Church- 
ill's staff  for  bombast  and  brag.  After  surrendering  a  post  admirably  adapted  for  defense, 
where  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  made  it  a  costly  thing  to  have  taken  them,  and  this 
only  after  the  loss  of  some  one  hundred  men  out  of  over  four  thousand  ;  and  then  to  talk  of 
their  willingness  to  fight  four  to  one  in  an  open  field  is  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  every  one  of  these  Falstaffian  braves  were  South  Carolinians,  either  by 
birth  or  descent.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  were  so.  General  Churchill  appears  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  believe  that  he  is  brave  ;  also  one  or  two  others,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn  ; 
but,  I  think,  from  their  conversation,  they  were  from  Virginia  or  Tennessee.  I  was  in  their 
company  some  two  days  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  them.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  next  move  is,  but  will  send 


Vicksburgh,  July  7,  1863. 
Respected  Miss  :  Again  I  try  my  hand  at  writing,  although  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you, 
that  you  will  not  already  have  learned  in  the  papers.  I  have  been  engaged  for  some 
time  down  here,  sometimes  going  up  and  down  the  river,  and  again  stationary.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  second,  I  joined  the  Navy,  as  we  expected  to  commence  an  attack  on  the  fourth, 
and  the  pilots  were  scarce,  but  few  good  ones  caring  to  go,  as  the  salary  in  the  merchant- 
service  is  so  much  better  than  the  Navy.  When  I  went  on  board  of  the  gunboat,  I  quit  a 
salary  of  $300  per  month,  to  take  one  here  at  $250,  but  I  was  needed,  and  that  was  enough. 
Fortunately  the  town  surrendered  without  the  necessity  of  an  attack  and  many  lives  on 
both  sides  were  saved.  I  can  say  but  little  of  their  fortifications,  but  have  talked  with  some 
of  the  prisoners,  and  all  concur  in  saying  that  they  were  living  on  mule-meat,  and  poor  mule 
at  that.  The  fortifications  along  the  river  front  are  formidable  from  their  position,  number 
of  guns,  and  size  of  them.  War  has  strange  features.  After  we  took  possession  on  the 
fourth,  some  of  our  men  were  scattered  through  the  town,  and  they  would  take  their  seats 
on  the  curb-stone,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  take  off  their  haversacks,  which  were  generally 
well  filled,  and  spreading  out  the  contents,  invite  the  captured  enemy  who  was  looking  on 
with  longing  eye  to  come  and  share  with  them.  The  invitation  was  mostly  accepted,  and 
then  they,  who  a  few  hours  before  were  doing  their  best  to  shoot  each  other,  now  laughed 
and  chatted  away  like  brothers.  Occasionally  some  of  them  would  answer  the  invitatioa 
with  curses  or  a  contemptuous  silence.  The  officers  in  most  of  cases  looked  with  great  dis- 
favor on  the  mingling  of  their  men  with  ours.  They  evidently  were  afraid  of  the  influence 
of  our  men  on  theirs.     And  well  they  may,  as  a  large  portion  of  their  men  are  of  the  con- 
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script  class,  and  all  1  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  say  they  do  not  want  to  fight 
against  the  United  States  Government,  as  they  say  they  voted  against  secession  all  the  time. 
Indeed  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  speak  out  boldly  and  say  if  they  have  to  fight  any  more 
they  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  fight  under  the  old  flag. 
Every  man  that  I  have  seen  of  German  origin  is  anxious  to  take  the  oath  and  join  our  ranks, 
as  they  all  say  they  have  been  forced  into  this  war  against  their  will.  The  worst  and  most 
bitter  secessionists  I  have  met  are  those  of  northern  birth,  with  some  few  southern-born 
overseers. 

I  think  General  Grant's  next  move  will  be  on  Mobile.  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  in 
our  possession  by  the  first  of  August,  and  our  men  on  the  march  for  the  stronghold  of  Chat- 
tanooga by,  that  in  our  possession,  the  rear  of  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  is  open  to  us.  I 
think  Grant  will  try  to  get  North  before  the  middle  of  August ;  if  he  succeeds,  the  next  win- 
ter will  close  the  war  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  West  of  Virginia,  although 
there  will  no  doubt  be  guerrilla-fighting  for  a  long  time  to  come  wherever  the  country  is  fit 
for  it.  If  you  have  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  you  still  in  your  possession,  please  look  at 
what  I  say  about  the  difficulty  of  taking  this  country  by  the  river,  and  then  see  the  facts 
as  developed  at  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson,  and  then  recollect  that  Columbus,  Fort  Pil- 
low, and  Randolph  are  by  nature  four  times  as  strong,  as  they  are  protected  both  above  and 
below  by  impassable  swamps,  and  the  only  means 


If  you  have  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  you  still  in  your  possession,  please  loolc  at  ichat  I  say 
about  the  difficulty  of  taking  this  country  by  the  river,  and  then  see  the  facts  as  developed  at 
Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson ;  and  then  recollect  that  Columbus,  Fort  Pillow,  and  Randolph 
are  by  nature  four  times  as  strong,  as  they  are  protected  both  above  and  below  by  impassable 
swamps,  <fc. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  January  14,  1872. 

Respected  Miss  :  I  this  day  saw  Mr.  McCoy,  who  told  me  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  you,  and  that  you  informed  him  that  your  claim  was  now  before  Congress,  also  that  you 
had  kindly  mentioned  me  and  hoped  to  procure  me  a  good  situation  on  one  of  the  western 
railroads.     I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  my  affairs. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you  are  going  to  publish  that  magazine  article  you  and 
Judge  Evans  was  speaking  about  when  here.  I  allude  to  the  criticism  on  Badeau's  history 
of  the  Tennessee  campaign.  If  you  do,  please  send  me  a  copy,  directed  to  the  care  of  Or- 
lando Fish,  No.  1916  Morgan  street,  Saint  Louis. 

I  would  also  wish  to  know  what  you  think  about  Grant  getting  the  nomination  ;  and  if 
you  think  the  conservative  republicans  will  nominate  a  candidate ;  and,  if  so,  who  you 
think  will  get  the  nomination. 

I  also  would  like  to  know  Judge  Evans's  address,  and  if  it  is  likely  he  will  pass  through 
Saint  Louis  when  he  goes  East. 

ft  My  family  are  well,  and  my  wife  joins  me  in  wishing  you  success  in  your  application, 
and  regrets  very  much  that  she  did  not  see  you  when  you  was  here. 

When  you  write  to  Judge  Evans,  please  give  him  my  respects,  and  say  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

With  respect,  I  subscribe  myself,  vour  most  obedient, 

CHAS.  M.  SCOTT. 

Miss  E.  A.  Carroll, 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Saint  Louis,  March  14,  1872. 

REsrECTED  Miss  :  I  have  read  and  studied  your  pamphlet,  also  all  letters  and  publi- 
cations pertaining  to  it  in  my  possession,  and  have  concluded  to  put  in  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation as  the  best  method  of  securing  what  I  believe  to  be  my  true  place  in  history.  In 
doing  so  I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  injure  your  claim,  but  father  strengthen  it.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  co-operation  if  my  plan  suits  you.  If  not,  please  let  me  know  your  objec- 
tions. But  if  you  like  the  idea  I  think  you  can  make  more  out  of  it  (my  claim)  than  you 
can  out  of  your  own,  and  by  helping  each  other  on  equitable  terms  both  will  get  justice 
done  them. 

I  propose  to  claim  for  the  loss  of  my  boat  and  for  making  maps  of  the  river,  first  for  Gen- 
eral Prentiss  and  afterward  extending  it  for  General  Grant,  and  for  furnishing  the  Govern- 
ment through  you  with  valuable  information  ;  also  through  General  Grant,  as  acknowledged 
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by  his  letters.  I  think  these  various  claims  will  make  a  good  basis  to  ask  a  large  sum  on, 
aud  I  believe  if  you  would  take  it  in  hand  you  could  push  it  through  with  less  trouble  than 
you  could  your  own. 

C.  M.  SCOTT. 

I  send  with  this  a  copy  of  a  petition  I  am  preparing,  and  will  have  it  ready  in  a  few  days. 
Please  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it,  and,  if  you  approve,  on  what  terms  you  will  un- 
dertake it. 

With  respect,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  M.  SCOTT. 

My  boat  alone  amounted  to  $22,000,  and  the  interest  for  eleven  years. 

To  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll, 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

The  petitioner,  Charles  M.  Scott,  would  respectfully  offer  the  following  statement,  and 
accompanying  letters,  and  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  bodies  would  take  the  facts 
into  consideration,  and  grant  such  relief  as  in  your  wisdom  may  be  thought  right.  The 
petitioner  is  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  had  been 
following  western  and  southern  rivers  for  over  thirty  years  previous  to  1861,  and  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  of  the  water-courses  in  the  South  and  West,  and  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  I  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  left  there  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1861,  for  Saint 
Louis.  When  I  arrived  at  Memphis,  General  Pillow,  under  the  rebel  government,  seized 
my  boat,  and  gave  me  a  certificate  of  valuation  to  be  paid  when  I  would  prove  my  alle- 
giance to  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  taking  the  oath;  this  I  refused  to  do,  and  was  refused 
a  pass  to  Saint  Louis,  as  I  was  known  to  be  Union  in  sentiment.  I  escaped  from  Memphis 
and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  immediately  reported  to  General  Prentiss  at 
that  place,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  sketch  a  plan  of  the  channel  and  rebel  fortifications 
on  the  river  from  Ashport  to  the  Mississippi  line,  including  Forts  Pillow,  Randolph,  Harris, 
and  Memphis.  This  I  did  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he,  having  no  further  use  for  me  as  a  pilot, 
I  left  him  my  address  and  took  my  family  to  Ohio.  In  August  I  went  back  to  Cairo,  and 
reported  to  General  Grant  as  ready  to  do  anything  required  of  me  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
and  was  employed  by  him.  (How  I  performed  my  duty  his  letter  will  show.)  In  Novem- 
ber of  1861  I  met  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  Saint  Louis,  (Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  and  Judge 
Evans,)  who  stated  they  were  seeking  information  for  the  Government,  and  requested  me  to 
assist  tnem  ;  I  did  so,  and  they  requested  me  to  put  what  I  had  communicated  in  writing. 
At  first  I  refused,  from  the  want  of  time  and  of  skill  with  the  pen.  (I  was  about  departing 
for  Cairo  with  a  boat.)  They  then  told  me  that  Miss  Carroll  was  going  to  Washington,  and 
if  I  would  send  such  writing  to  her  she  would  lay  it  before  the  Secretary  of  War.  To  this 
I  agreed.  And  in  accordance  with  this,  on  my  arrival  at  Cairo,  I  sent  her  a  communication, 
in  which  I  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  military  key  of 
the  West,  and  showed  the  advantages  of  the  Tennessee  River,  (the  accompanying  letter 
marked  B  is  a  copy.)  From  this  letter  Miss  Carroll  made  extracts  and  placed  them  be- 
fore the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  A.  Scott.  And  the  Government  was  thus  first 
made  aware  of  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  rebel  lines.  I  continued  to  furnish  to  Miss  Car- 
roll, and  through  her  to  the  Government,  valuable  information  from  time  to  time,  which  was 
acted  on  ;  and  at  trie  close  of  the  war  Miss  Carroll  published  a  short  account  of  my  service 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  12th  of  April,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war  I  returned 
to  my  business  of  piloting,  but  found  that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  me,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  returned  to  their  allegiances,  for  the  active  part  I  had  taken.  It  had  been 
threatened  at  the  commencement  that  if  I  took  sides  with  the  Union  "I  would  never  be 
allowed  .to  pilot  any  more,  let  it  end  as  it  would."  This  threat  has  been  carried  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  my  injury ;  indeed,  a  steamboat-agent  in  New  Orleans  told  me  he  would  not 
ship  freight  on  a  boat  that  I  was  connected  with,  and  would  use  his  best  influence  to  pre- 
vent others  also.  His  name  is  John  A.  Stevenson,  of  New  Orleans.  And  the  whole  of  the 
Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  pilots,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  (128,)  except  five,  (5,) 
were  disunion,  and  threatened  me,  and  have  combined  to  cause  me  to  quit  the  river,  and  for 
the  reason  that  I  served  the  Government  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  been  ruined 
financially,  and  now,  in  my  old  age,  I  am  reduced  to  beggary  for  my  loyalty.  I  would 
respectfully  ask  of  you  to  consider  my  case  and  grant  me  such  relief  as  in  your  judgment 
I  may  deserve. 

CHARLES  M.  SCOTT. 

MEMORANDUM. 

A  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River  testifies  that  on  the   17th  of  November  I  came  to  Saint 
Louis  on  the  Belle  Memphis,  and  in  accordance  with   an  invitation  from  Miss  Carroll,  con- 
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veyed  to  me,  I  waited  on  her  at  the  Everett  House.  After  conversing  some  time  we  were 
joined  by  Judge  Evans,  and  the  first  conversation  was  about  the  battle  of  Belmont.  After 
conversing  some  time  on  that  subject,  the  judge  asked  me  about  the  feeling  in  regard  to 
Fremont.  This  question  brought  up  a  discussion  as  to  the  true  point  of  attacking  the 
enemy.  I  stated  that  we  could  not  go  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  million  of  men.  The 
judge  asked  where  I  considered  the  true  point  of  attack.  I  answered,  the  Tennessee 
River.  After  conversing  for  some  time,  both  the  judge  and  Miss  Carroll  requested  me  to 
write  down  what  I  had  stated  to  them.  At  first  I  refused,  but  afterward  consented  to  write 
to  Miss  Carroll  from  Cairo. 

On  my  arrival  at  Cairo  I  wrote  to  her,  at  length,  an  account  of  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  difficulty  of  going  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  a  few  days  after  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  communication.  I  answered  it,  and  about  the  loth  of  December  I 
received  a  letter  from  Miss  Carroll  stating  my  ideas  had  been  approved,  and  that  the  move 
up  the  Tennessee  was  to  be  the  move.  I  read  and  showed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Barclay, 
(my  partner,  who  had  seen  the  other  correspondence,)  and  consulted  with  him  as  to  the 
propriety  of  informing  General  Grant.  I  concluded  to  do  so,  and  took  them,  (the  copies  of 
my  letters  to  Miss  Carroll  and  her  answers.)  After  reading  them,  he  said,  "  Scott,  this  is  a 
thing  I  have  never  thought  about.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it  ?,"  I  told  him  he- 
could  try  and  get  a  command  in  the  expedition  he  saw  was  in  contemplation,  and  by  so 
doing  add  a  feather  to  his  cap  or  a  star  to  his  shoulder.  After  studying  a  few  moments,  he 
said  there  was  something  in  that,  and  asked  to  leave  the  papers  with  him,  which  I  did,  re- 
questing him  to  take  care  of  them.     This  he  promised,  but  never  returned  them. 


Letter  from  Aliss  Carroll  to  Secretary  Stanton. 

May  14,  1862. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

It  will  be  the  obvious  policy  of  the  rebels,  in  the  event  of  Beauregard's  defeat,  to  send  a 
large  column  into  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  country  for  subsistence,  where  beef 
and  wheat  abound.  Now,  all  this  can  be  defeated  by  strongly  occupying  Vicksburgh,  and 
plying  a  gunboat  or  two  on  the  Yazoo  River.  I  would  also  suggest  a  gunboat  to  be  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  Whether  the  impending  battle  in  North  Mis- 
sissippi should  occur  at  Corinth,  or  within  the  area  of  a  hundred  miles,  a  large  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces  will  retreat  by  the  Yazoo  River,  and  by  the  railroad  to  Vicksburgh  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  will  then  take  the  railroad  through  Louisiana  into  Texas.  I  handed  Hon.  Mr. 
Watson  on  Monday  a  letter  giving  information  that  the  canoes,  skiffs,  and  other  transports 
had  been  sent  up  the  Yazoo  from  Memphis  and  Vicksburgh  for  the  purpose  undoubtedly 
of  securing  the  rebels'  retreat  from  our  pursuing  Army.  This  information  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  the  Memphis,  which  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  soldiers  at  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  and  had  been  with  the  fleet  in  the  same  capacity  up  the  Tennessee  River.  Until 
June  last  he  resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  for  twenty  years  or  more  has  been  in  his  present  em- 
ployment. His  wife  stated  this  to  me,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  facts  about  that  section 
of  country,  I  requested  her  to  introduce  him  to  me.  I  was  surprised  at  his  general  intelli- 
gence in  regard  to  the  war,  and  from  the  facts  I  derived  from  him  and  other  practical  men  I 
satisfied  myself  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  the  true  strategic  point,  and  submitted  a  docu- 
ment to  this  effect  to  Hon.  Thos.  A.  Scott,  dated  the  30th  November,  1861,  which  changed  the 
whole  programme  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest,  and  inured  to  the  glory  of  our  arms  in  that 
section  and  throughout  the  land.  The  Government  is  not  aware  of  the  incalculable  service 
rendered  by  the  facts  I  learned  from  this  pilot,  and  I  therefore  take  the  present  occasion  to 
ask  his  promotion  to  the  surveyorship  of  New  Orleans,  for  which  I  should  think  him  well 
suited  in  this  crisis. 

I  inclose  you  a  letter  describing  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  which  will  interest  you. 
Very  sincerely, 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 


Miss  Carroll's  letter  to  Dr.  Draper. 

Dr.  Draper  :  I  forward  you  a  publication  on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  1862,  in  which 
I  have  cited  some  passages  from  your  work  on  the  civil  war,  wherein  you  state  that  the  Ten- 
nessee River  was  the  invader's  true  path.  Plainly  along  it,  and  not  down  the  impassable  Mis- 
sissippi, blows  fatal  to  the  Confederacy  could  be  delivered.  The  Mississippi  itself  was  not  the 
true  line  of  attack  ;  even  if  it  were  seized,  the  great  railroad  (Memphis  and  Charleston)  would 
not  necessarily  have  been  touched.  Moreover,  it  was  a  military  necessity  that  the  strong  fort- 
ifications on  the  Mississippi  should  be  surrendered  on  the  passage  of  an  army  in  the  rear,  when 
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two  great  events  would  follow:  the  bisection  of  the  Confederacy,  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions being  severed,  and  the  gratification  of  the  popular  demand  that  the  Mississippi  should 
be  opened.  That  to  General  Halleck  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  solution  of  the  Missis- 
sippi problem  ;  he  showed  that  the  correct  movement  was  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
&c. 

And  you  rest  his  claim  to  this  upon  some  remarks  made  by  him  in  a  conversation  with 
Generals  Sherman  and  Cullum  the  last  of  December,  1861,  a  report  of  which  was  given 
by  General  Sherman  in  a  speech  at  Saint  Louis  soon  after  the  surrender  in  1865.  To  you, 
as  a  historian  of  the  war,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  one  month  before  this 
conversation  I  had  suggested  to  the  Government  the  importance  of  transferring  the  expedi- 
tion then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
with  great  precision  and  fullness  of  detail  had  pointed  out  all  the  several  consequences  that 
would  follow  from  a  proper  execution  of  a  movemeut  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  as  noted 
by  you  in  your  history  of  the  war.  For  proof  of  this  I  invite  your  attention  to  my  papers 
found  on  page  40,  and  to  the  evidence  on  pages  47,  48,  and  49,  in  this  publication,  that  the 
ideas  and  suggestion  were  substantially  carried  out  in  the  campaigns  that  followed  in  that 
section. 

This  paper  was  submitted  without  signature,  and  in  consideration  of  the  pride  of  opinion 
which  obtains  in  the  profession  of  arms  as  in  all  other  professions,  it  was  believed  that  all 
these  results  would  be  better  secured  without  having  it  known  who,  or  whether  any  one,  had 
originated  the  plan.  In  those  supreme  moments,  the  great  question  was  what  could  be 
done  to  save  our  national  existence.  It  is  very  probable  that  General  Halleck  had  been  ad- 
vised from  Washington  of  the  important  information  contained  in  this  paper,  but  he  made 
no  reference  in  this  interview  to  the  Tennessee  River  a  sa  line  for  military  operations  be- 
yond Fort  Henry. 

Had  any  allusion  been  made  to  the  practicability  of  advancing  his  army  on  the  line  of  the 
Tennessee  as  high  as  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  seizing  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  it  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  General  Sherman  in  any  statement  intended 
to  enlighten  the  country  on  the  origin  of  the  Tennessee  campaign.  That  officer  had  been 
for  some  considerable  time  in  command  in  Kentucky,  and  had  only  a  few  weeks  before 
relinquished  his  position  to  General  Bueil  in  despair  of  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  a  force  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which  it  could  not  at  that  day 
supply,  and  of  course  no  important  fact  or  suggestion  could  have  escaped  him. 

That  nothing  was  said  in  this  conversation  that  inspired  General  Sherman  with  the  hope 
of  any  important  military  success  upon  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line,  from  Bowling  Green 
to  Columbus,  is  obvious  from  his  letter  to  General  Grant  of  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  in 
which,  referring  to  that  period  of  the  war,  he  said  :  "  He  was  almost  cowed  by  the  terrible 
array  of  anarchical  elements  that  presented  themselves  at  every  point,  and  saw  no  ray  of 
light  until  the  battle  of  Donelson,"  which  was  more  than  six  weeks  after  this  interview  oc- 
curred. 

General  Halleck  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  command,  and  his  plans  for  offensive 
operations  may  not  have  been  mature  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  General  McClellan,  the  commander-in-chief,  shows  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  not 
then  ready  to  take  the  offensive,  nor  for  some  time  after,  and  that  he  required  more  time  tor 
preparation  and  a  larger  force  than  the  Government  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
could  extend.  And  when  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  in  pursuance  of  the  direct  order 
of  President  Lincoln,  General  Halleck  did  not  perceive  the  important  consequences  that 
must  follow  from  its  proper  execution,  but  regarded  it  simply  as  preliminary  to  future  opera- 
tions. For  had  he  foreseen  that  by  moving  his  army  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi,  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Columbus  to  Memphis,  would 
at  once  become  untenable,  and  Western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  fall  into  his  hands,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  Henry,  he  would  have  advanced  his 
victorious  column  onward  without  turning  aside  to  take  Donelson  or  giving  any  thought  to 
Columbus.  General  Halleck's  own  estimate  as  to  what  he  expected  to  accomplish  by  this 
campaign  is  given  by  himself,  in  his  instructions  to  General  Grant  on  the  1st  of  March,  1862, 
in  which  he  said  : 

"The  main  object  of  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  is  to  destroy  the  railroad 
bridge  over  Bear  Creek,  near  Eastport,  Miss.,  and  also  the  connections  at  Corinth,  Jackson, 
and  Humboldt.  "  Having  accomplished  these  objects,  or  so  much  as  practicable,  you  will 
return  to  Dover  and  move  on  Paris."  "  Competent  officers  should  be  left  to  command  the 
garrisons  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson." 

This  order  is  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory  than  that  General  Halleck  did  not  propose 
to  extend  his  lines  higher  up  the  Tennessee  than  Fort  Henry ,  and  to  operate  thence  directly 
on  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a  strategy  that  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  General  Grant  on  the  28th  of  January  preceding,  who  said  in  his  letter  of  that  date: 
"  With  permission  I  will  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry,  and  establish  and  hold  a  large  camp 
there.  *  *  From  Fort  Henry  it  will  be  easy  to  operate  either  on  the  Cumberland,  (only 
twelve  miles  distant,)  Memphis,  or  Columbus." 

The  credit  of  the  Mississippi  problm  belongs  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  President  Lin- 
coln, seconded  by  Secretary  Stanton  upon  his  advent  to  the  War  Department,  the  middle  of 
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January,  1862,  when  Colonel  Scott  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to 
increase  their  effectual  force  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  organizing-  and  consolidating  into 
regiments  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated,  upon  the  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions furnished  by  myself.  I  cannot  within  the  compass  of  a  letter  refer  to  the  measure 
of  credit  which  belongs  to  each  in  the  origin  and  adoption  of  this  great  campaign,  by 
which  the  unity  of  this  Government  stands  to-day,  but  any  award  of  historic  honors  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  mention  of  two  other  names,  Capt.  C.  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  Chief-Justice  Evans,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  to  whom  I  am 
largely  indebted  for  facts  which  first  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  Tennessee  cam- 
paign as  set  forth  in  this  publication. 

In  establishing  the  truth  of  history,  in  regard  to  the  decisive  movement  of  the  war,  I 
detract  not  from  the  merit  of  General  Halleck  or  of  any  other  military  man.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  all  that  had  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  of  the  fact  as  well  that 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  had  in  1871  awarded  its  authorship  to 
another,  but  I  have  no  information  that  to  the  day  of  his  decease  he  ever  claimed  to  have 
originated  the  Tennessee  campaign. 
With  much  respect, 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  New  York  City. 


Headquarters  Armies  of  the  Potomac,  City  Point, 

March  18,  1865. 
Captain:  I  was  placed  in  a  position  in  September,  1861,  where  I  could  see  the  course 
pursued  by  you  at  that  stage  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  my  understanding  that  you  had  been 
an  old  river-pilot,  and  had  left  the  Lower  Mississippi  about  the  last  chance  that  was  left  for 
escape.  I  know  nothing  about  your  personal  sacrifices  further  than  you  have  stated  them  to 
me,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  those  statements.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  at  a 
time  when  the  great  majority  of  your  profession  were  decidedly  disloyal,  or  at  least  sympa- 
thized with  the  rebellion,  you  professed  the  strongest  devotion  to  the  old  Union,  and  so  long 
as  I  remained  at  Cairo,  stood  always  ready  to  conduct  either  transports  or  armed  vessels 
wherever  Government  authorities  wished  them  to  be  taken.  You  also  furnished  information 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  defenses,  and  of  the  Cumberland,  which  proved  both  cor- 
rect and  valuable. 
Yours  truly, 

U.  S.   GRANT, 

Lieutenant-General. 
Capt.  C.  M.  Scott, 

Mississippi  Paver  Pilot. 
The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 


Mississippi  Squadron,  Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk, 

Mound  City,  March  1,  1865. 

Sir  :  I  accept,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  your  leave  on  the  31st  instant,  with  much 
regret,  your  resignation  as  first-class  pilot  in  this  squadron.  But  I  cannot  withhold  my  ac- 
ceptance, in  view  of  the  state  of  your  health,  the  long,  able,  faithful,  and  willing  public 
service  you  have  rendered  in  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and 
because  you  have  provided  not  one,  but  several  substitutes  who  are  qualified  pilots. 
When  you  wish  to  return  to  the  service  you  will  be  gladly  re-appointed. 
With  best  thanks  for  your  good  example  and  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I 
have  the  bonor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  LEE, 
Rear- Admiral,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 
Capt.  C.  M.  Scott, 

First-Class  Pilot. 
The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 


Baltimore,  January,  1867. 

My  Dear  General  Grant  :  Some  time  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  November  I  drew 
up  the  accompanying  paper  and  submitted  it  on  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott.    At  that  time  the  Government  at  Washington 
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had  never  thought  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Two  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Smith,  told  me  it  was  not  feasible,  from  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  that  river  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  gunboats.  Colonel  Scott,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  however,  was 
instantly  impressed,  and  thanked  me  for  the  information,  and  he  said  to  me  on  his  return 
from  Cairo,  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Land- 
ing, that  the  paper  I  submitted  had  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  country,  and 
that  it  entitled  me  unquestionably  to  the  thanks  of  Congress.  How  far  this  plan  influenced 
military  men  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  Tennessee  River  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  ; 
but  no  paper  containing  a  plan  or  even  a  suggestion  of  the  Tennessee  River  bearing  date 
prior  to  mine  has  ever  yet  been  made  public,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  can  be  produced. 
My  reason  for  this  conclusion  is,  that  some  friend  claimed  the  suggestion  as  having  origi- 
nated with  General  Buell,  but  no  proof  whatever  was  ever  adduced  to  support  it.  General 
Fremont  put  in  his  claim,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  further  than  he  had  suggested  the 
importance  of  the  occupation  of  Paducah.  And  at  the  time  I  was  preparing  my  paper, 
Fremont  was  in  command  at  Saint  Louis,  and  so  far  as  he  had  a  plan,  it  was  to  send  the 
gunboats  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  with  two  supporting  columns,  one  east  and 
the  other  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Subsequently,  General  Sherman  claimed  this  plan  for  General  Halleck  ;  but  this,  of  course, 
could  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  General  Halleck  was  not  there  at  that  time,  and 
besides,  as  you  told  me,  he  at  first  opposed  your  own  proposition  to  go  up  the  Tennessee. 
Here  is  one  military  man  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  to  whose  mind  it  had  never  occur- 
red, and  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  it  suggested  was  from  General  Halleck,  several  weeks 
after  my  paper  was  in  possession  of  the  military  authorities  at  Washington.  The  sugges- 
tion having  occurred  to  your  own  mind,  you  think  it  must  naturally  have  done  so  to  every 
military  mind.  Now,  in  the  recital  of  facts  which  you  are  supervising,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  state  the  date  when  you  drew  up  the  plan  for  carrying  the  expedition  into  effect,  and 
whether,  to  your  knowledge,  it  had  ever  occurred  to  any  other  military  man?  And  permit 
me  to  suggest  the  importance  of  your  stating,  in  the  work  referred  to,  the  date  when  the 
Tennessee  became  to  your  mind  the  plan  of  conducting  the  campaign  in  the  Southwest,  and 
to  whom  you  communicated  it,  verbally  or  otherwise. 

You  advise  me  to  claim  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion  my  agency  in   the  adoption  of  the 
Tennessee  plan  in  1862,  and  hence  my  desire  to  have  the  fact  incontestably  settled,  that  I 
may  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  any  other,  and,  above  all,  upon  those  of  yourself,  to 
whom  we  all  owe  so  much  in  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  United  States. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 


Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 

London,  November  29,  1875. 

My  Dear  Miss  Cakroll  :  Your  letter  of  the  9th  is  received.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  The  two  pamphlets  you  say  you  have  sent  have  not  reached  me.  As  soon  as  they 
do,  I  will  try  to  use  them  in  the  way  you  suggest.  My  time  is  so  much  occupied  here, 
however,  that  my  endeavors  in  your  behalf  may  not  be  successful. 

I  remember  very  well  that  you  were  the  first  to  advise  the  campaign  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  November,  1861,  This  I  have  never  heard  doubted,  and  the  great  events  which 
followed  it  demonstrated  the  value  of  your  suggestion.  That  this  will  be  recognized  by  our 
Government  sooner  or  later  I  cannot  doubt. 

My  stay  abroad  will  probably  be  continued  until  April  next.     On  reaching  home,  I  hope 
soon  to  shake  you  by  the  hand  once  more. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

Miss  A.  E.  Carroll. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  11,  1876. 

Memorial  of  Charles  M.  Scott. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

Your  memorialist,  Charles  M.  Scott,  would  respectfully  represent  that  he  is  and  has  been 
a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  the  ports  of  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  for 
thirty  (30)  years,  and,  including  that  time  a  boatman  on  the  western  and  southern  rivers  over 
forty-seven  (47)  years,  and  herewith  begs  leave  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts  and  the  accompanying  proofs  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Miss  A.  E. 
Carroll  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000)  as  compensation  for  originating 
the  Tennessee  campaign. 
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I  was  engaged  on  the  steamer  Capitol  during  the  spring  of  1861,  and  left  New  Orleans 
on  the  night  of  the  last  of  May  of  that  year  for  Saint  Louis  and  La  Salle,  III.  On  my  arrival 
at  Memphis,  General  Pillow,  in  command  of  the  rebel  forces  at  that  point,  would  not  allow  us 
to  take  our  boat  any  farther,  and  about  the  15th  of  June  he  took  possession  of  her  for  the  rebel 
authorities,  giving  in  exchange  a  certificate  of  valuation  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
thousand  ($22,000)  dollars  and  indorsed  on  it,  "To  be  paid  when  the  owners  provetheir  allegi- 
ance to  the  Southern  Confederacy."  This  certificate  was  afterward  negotiated  for  cotton,  and 
said  cotton  was  lying  in  the  rebel  lines  on  the  1st  of  March,  1865,  at  which  time  I  came  to 
Washington  to  procure  a  permit  to  bring  it  in  clear  of  the  25  per  cent.  duty.  All  the  papers 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  at  about  2  p.  m.,  who,  after  hearing 
my  statement,  told  me  he  would  have  the  papers  examined,  and,  if  found  to  be  correct,  the 
favor  I  asked  for  should  be  granted.  His  deathathat  same  night  prevented  it,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion my  papers  disappeared,  and  although  I  endeavored  to  have  them  hunted  up  they  have 
never  been  found,  and  having  no  other  proofs  I  have  made  no  claim  on  the  Government,  nor 
do  I  now.  But  during  the  time  I  was  in  Memphis,  in  June  of  1861,  and  on  my  passage  up  the 
river  to  New  Madrid,  I  observed  the  fortifications  that  were  being  made  at  the  different  de- 
fensible points,  and  knowing  the  country  well  I  became  satisfied  of  the  impracticability  of 
going  down  the  Mississippi,  and  sought  for  a  less  dangerous  route,  and  knowing  the  country 
well  I  concluded  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  the  true  point  of  attack.  This  plan  I  ex- 
plained to  Major  Gilliam  and  Mr.  Barclay,  (my  partner.)  I  was  afraid  to  communicate  it  to 
others  until  I  met  Mrs.  A.  E.  Carroll  and  Judge  Evans  at  Saint  Louis  about  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1861,  and  they  convinced  me  that  they  were  Government  agents  seeking  information 
for  the  Government.  I  explained  to  them  my  ideas  so  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the 
proper  authorities.  Judge  Evans  asked  me  to  write  them  out,  and  as  I  had  to  leave  that  day 
for  Cairo  he  gave  me  Miss  Carroll's  address  in  Washington,  who  would,  on  their  receipt,  im- 
mediataly  lay  them  before  the  War  Department.  I  did  so,  and  the  first  letter  quoted  in  the 
copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  is  a  copy  ;  also  the  same  letter  is  quoted  by  Miss  Carroll 
in  her  pamphlet  as  the  one  she  laid  before  Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  I 
wrote  several  others  to  Miss  Carroll  during  the  war,  and  received  replies.  On  my  arrival  in 
Washington  to  procure  the  release  of  the  cotton  I  had  an  interest  in,  I  met  Miss  Carroll  and 
Judge  Evans,  and  after  they  had  published  the  paper  in  the  National  Intelligencer  (the  paper 
marked  is  a  copy)  they  endeavored  to  get  me  to  allow  them  to  use  my  name,  and  they 
would  engineer  a  bill  through  Congress  granting  me  a  large  amount  for  originating  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  to  be  equally  divided  between  us  three.  This  I  positively  refused  to  do, 
as  I  thought  1  had  only  done  my  duty  as  a  loyal  man,  and  had  no  right  to  remuneration  for 
doing  that  duty.  About  three  years  after,  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  a  newspaper  Miss  Carroll's 
name  as  a  claimant  for  remuneration  for  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  her  denouncing  the  claim  as  a  fraud,  and  told  her  if  she  did  not  withdraw  it  I  would 
come  to  Washington  and  expose  it.  As  far  as  I  know  she  dropped  it  at  that  time,  but  in 
>871  or  1872  she  and  Judge  Evans  came  to  Saint  Louis  and  waited  there  several  days  to  see 
me.  When  I  saw  them  they  represented  that  they  were  collecting  information  about  the 
condition  of  politics  in  the  ensuing  election  ;  but  I  had  learned  to  distrust  them,  and  when 
they  tried  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  any  letters  of  Miss  Carroll's  I  left  them  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  all  destroyed.  A  short  time  after,  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  copy 
of  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlet,  and  immediately  wrote  to  her  denouncing  it  as  a  fraud,  and  took 
steps  to  prevent  its  success  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  referred  them 
to  the  National  Intelligencer  on  file  in  the  National  Library.  I  then  thought  there  would  be 
no  further  attempt;  but  again  in  1874  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  had  been  revived.  I 
wrote  to  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Stone,  and  pointed  out  to  him  where  to  find  the  proofs  in  the  Library, 
and  by  that  means  set  it  aside  once  more.  In  January  of  this  year  I  came  here  to  explain 
and  advocate  the  amendments  to  the  steamboat  law  proposed  by  the  western  steamboat-men, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  Miss  Carroll's  claim  was  again  before  Congress,  and  advocated 
by  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  members  of  the  bar,  (Montgomery  Blair.) 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  the  facts  and  proofs  to  your  honorable  body,  and  ask  that  this 
question  be  passed  on  and  set  at  rest  forever.  I  do  not  do  so  expecting  pay  for  doing  my 
duty  as  a  loyal  man,  but  injustice  to  myself  and  the  western  boatmen  I  ask  that  Congress, 
will  award  me  the  credit'  of  being  the  originator  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  ;  and  if  your 
honorable  body  think  that  any  compensation  is  due  to  the  author;  I  claim  that  that  com- 
pensation is  due  to  your  petitioner. 

CHARLES  M.  SCOTT. 


MISS    CARROLL'S   CLAIM   BEFORE  CONGRESS,  ASKING   COMPENSATION  FOR  MILITARY   AND 
OTHER  SERVICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

To  the  konorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in   Congress  as- 

embled  : 

The  memoralist,  Anna  Eila  Carroll,  respectfully  represents  that,  as  stated  in  her  memorial 
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heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  she  rendered  important  and  valuable  military  services  in 
the  civil  war,  and  especially  that  she  devised  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  1862. 

At  the  time  she  suggested  this  change  of  campaign,  the  military  topography  of  the  re- 
volted States  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
military  operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  not  met  the  expectations  of  the 
country.  The  tide  of  battle  thus  far  had  been  steadily  against  the  Union.  The  enemy  was 
arrayed  in  strong  force  on  the  Potomac,  and  on  a  line  extending  from  thence  westward 
through  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi.  To  him  time  was  power,  and 
every  day's  delay  a  continuous  victory,  while  it  increased  the  difficulties  which  were  gath- 
ering and  closing  around  the  national  cause. 

More  than  seven  months  had  been  consumed  since  the  war  commenced,  and  it  had  al- 
ready aggregated  a  debt  of  some  $500,000,000.    An  army  numbering  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  had  taken  the  field,  and  $2,000,000  scarcely  sufficed  for  its 
daily  expenditure  ;  besides,  every  day  was  a  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  North  had  become  restive,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  virtually  exhausted. 
At  the  same  time  England  and  France  were  preparing  and  anxious  to  terminate  the  con- 
flict by  intervening  and  making  good  the  independence  of  the  South. 

Unless,  then,  unquestioned  military  advantage  could  be  gained  in  the  next  few  months 
that  would  satisfy  the  country  and  convince  Europe  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
conquer  the  rebellion,  all  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  was  gone.  How  could  this  military 
advantage  over  the  rebellion  be  gained  in  time,  was  then  the  momentous  question  which 
pressed  upon  every  loyal  heart  connected  with  the  Government. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  the  country  had  relied  for  success,  could  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  commander,  safely  advance  until  the  Army  of  the  West  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  Adjutant-General,  after  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  October,  1861,  reported  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commanders,  the  forces  in 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  an  advance.  The  President  was 
painfully  apprehensive  that  this  decisive  advantage  could  not  be  gained  in  time. 

In  this  crisis  your  memorialist  perceived  and  pointed  out  to  the  Government  how  this  suc- 
cess could  be  obtained  in  time. 

Being  convinced,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  Mississippi  expedition,  howsoever  strong, 
could  not  open  that  river  upon  its  waters,  except  at  a  cost,  perhaps,  of  years  and  a  corre- 
sponding sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  she  turned  her  attention  toother  lines  of  invasion,  and 
found  the  Tennessee  River  afforded  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  gunboats  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  in  Alabama,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  the  ene- 
my's only  complete  interior  line  of  communication.  Your  memorialist  comprehended  that 
the  movement  of  a  strong  force  up  that  river  to  a  position  in  command  of  that  railroad 
would  effectually  cut  the  confederacy  in  two  by  severing  the  Atlantic  from  the  Mississippi  por- 
tion, turn  Columbus  and  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  free  all  West- 
ern Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from  the  enemy,  and  bring  the  whole  of  that  country  south- 
ward to  Mobile  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms  ;  aud  she  indicated  as  the  position, 
Hamburgh,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  two 
or  three  miles  from  Pittsburgh  Landing.  These  suggestions  she  embodied  in  the  following 
paper,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861 : 

"The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee  River. 
All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 
point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  battles  must 
be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the  enemy,  all  of 
which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navigable  for  middle- 
class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to  navigation  all  the 
year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Paducah,  on 
the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should  avoid 
the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  without  great  danger 
and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey 
to^the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  ot  our  friends. 
But  even  should  we  succeed,  still,  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have 
to  fight  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger ;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hun- 
dred miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement 
in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire  the  loyal 
hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possesssion  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If 
well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  upon  which 
the  rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile, 
the  presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 
"Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
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them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an 
arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and  if 
it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight  miles 
from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscumbia, 
only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersecting 
with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stevenson.  The  Tennessee  River  has  never  less 
than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  shoalest '  bar,  and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in  the 
West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the 
superiors  in  command." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  18G2,  she  communicated  some  additional  facts,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

"  Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained  when  in 
Saint  Louis  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you  ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be 
done  by  their  stern  guns,  only  two,  or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the 
advantage  of  motion  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gun- 
boats at  anchor  would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  and  benefit 
thereby. 

"The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  atPaducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the  Ohio, 
runs  across  south-southeast,  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it  reaches 
the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles  east, 
and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear  and  com- 
pel him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

The  Government  comprehended  the  transcendent  importance  of  her  suggestions,  accepted 
them,  inaugurated  the  campaign  upon  them,  and  the  decisive  blow  was  struck,  which  cut 
the  confederate  power  in  two,  coerced  the  evacuation  of  the  formidable  fortifications  on  the 
Mississippi  from  Columbus  to  Memphis  ;  averted  European  intervention,  and  consequent 
war  with  the  United  States ;  removed  the  visible  and  growing  discontent  in  the  great  North- 
west ;  revived  the  national  credit,  and  hurled  the  enemy  back  to  the  Vicksburgh  and  Meri- 
dian Railroad,  and  brought  the  national  forces  in  contact  with  the  slave  population  of  the 
cotton  States,  which  turned  four  millions  of  people,  until  then  a  source  of  his  strength,  against 
him,  and  to  the  support  of  the  Union. 

That  the  danger  from  financial  bankruptcy  and  European  intervention  and  invasion  may 
be  more  fully  apprehended,  which  in  those  supreme  moments  made  the  very  existence  of 
the  Government  a  question  of  doubt,  and  to  show  more  clearly  that  the  victories  in  the  West 
were  not  achieved  a  day  too  soon  to  prevent  defeat  and  the  loss  of  the  Union,  your  memo- 
rialist asks  your  attention  to  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  many  distinguished  states- 
men of  that  period  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  many  of  whom  wrere  occupying  positions  on 
the  most  important  committees  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  necessarily 
possessed  of  the  most  accurate  information.     (See  Appendix  1.) 

So  soon  as  the  victories  revealed  that  the  Government  was  in  very  fact  advancing  the 
Army  on  a  definite  plan  to  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and 
of  Congress  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  not  knowing  who  had  projected  the  campaign,  in 
the  exultation  of  the  hour,  they  ascribed  the  honor  to  one  and  another,  as  their  partiality  or 
favoritism  inclined.  In  this  connection  your  memorialist  respectfully  invites  your  attention 
to  the  discussion  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling,  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, on  the  24th  of  February,  1862,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  "  whether  these 
victories  were  organized  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the  fields  where  they  were  won,  and, 
if  so,  by  whom  organized,  or  whether  they  were  the  conceptions  of  those  who  executed 
them." 

She  also  invites  your  attention  to  the  subsequent  remarks  of  Mr.  Washburne,  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Grimes,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee,  in  the  Senate.     (See  Appendix  2.) 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  was  acting  upon  the  information  communicated 
by  her,  your  memorialist  contributed  other  suggestions  as  the  campaign  progressed. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  she  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
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practicability  of  advancing  the  Army  onward  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  Her  duplicate  of 
this  letter  she  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find,  but  it  may  be  observed  there  is  an  allusion 
to  it  in  her  letter  of  October,  186*2,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh. 

In  view  of  the  disappointment  manifested  at  the  check  which  the  naval  flotilla  received  at 
Island  10,  and  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  campaign  would  accomplish  every  result,  as 
promised  by  the  suggestions  in  November,  your  memorialist  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  26th  of  March,  1862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : 

"  The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  surprise  to  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis,  and  was 
informed  as  to  their  power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at  full  tide  runs 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  our  gunboats,  I  could  not 
resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking  of  batteries  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  our  own.  Hence  it  was  that  I  wrote 
Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic  point,  and  the  successes 
at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  observations.  Had  our  vic- 
torious Army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up  the  Tennessee  River  and 
taken  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Corinth,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala.,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that  time  with  a  small  force,  every 
rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would  have  fled  from  every  position  to 
the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  from  Nashville 
without  delay  into  a  commanding  position  in  North  Alabama  on  the  railroad  between  Chat- 
tanooga and  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Richmond  would  have  necessarily  been  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  true  policy  of  General  H. 
is  to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will  enable  him  at  once  to  seize  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest  means  of  reducing  Island  10,  and  all 
the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis." 

And  again  observing  in  October,  1862,  preparations  for  a  naval  attack  on  Vicksburgh,  she 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that  the 
river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of  their 
guns — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the  batteries  that 
crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range  of  our 
fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so  little 
apparent  strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to  push  a 
column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of  the  rail- 
road to  New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as  well  as  the 
retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line  ;  and  by  another  movement  of  our  army  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gunboats  on  Mobile,  the  con- 
federate forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  compelled  to  fly  east  of 
the  Tombigbee. 

"Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the 
entire  country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course,  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  confederate  army  upon  the  very  first  rise 
of  the  river,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and 
we  desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and  the  Vicksburgh 
and  Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

Other  papers  upon  military  operations  were  contributed  by  your  memorialist  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  but  those  only  are  given  which  relate  to  the  Tennessee  campaign. 

Your  memorialist  now  respectfully  submits  that  a  comparison  of  these  papers  with  the 
official  history  of  the  military  operations  in  that  quarter  will  show  that  the  plan  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  disdnctly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  her  paper  of  November  30, 1861,  and  the  subse- 
quent letters  in  relation  thereto.  The  correctness  of  this  plan  was  proven  not  alone  by  the 
successes  which  awaited  upon  its  execution,  but  likewise  by  the  failures  to  open  the  Missis- 
sippi or  win  any  decided  success  on  the  phn  first  devised  by  the  Government. 

That  the  advantages  gained  by  the  campaign  were  not  pressed  to  the  final  conquest  of 
the  rebellion  in  '62-'63  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  value  of  the  plan,  since  the  merit  is 
in  the  conception  rather  than  its  execution.  For  when  the  Government  was  shown  the  de- 
cisive position  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  rebel  power,  with  a  navigable  river  for  a 
line  of  communication  with  the  North,  which  the  enemy  could  neither  break  nor  destroy, 
the  mastery  of  the  rebellion  by  the  national  arms  was  evermore  assured,  even  though  the 
pow  rs  of  all  Europe  should  be  arrayed  upon  its  side.    This  campaign  having  therefore  de- 
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cided  the  issues  of  our  great  war,  must  ever  rank  with  those  very  few  strategic  movements 
in  the  world's  history  which  have  settled  the  fate  of  empires  and  nations.  Hence  a  more 
extended  account  of  its  origin  and  development  might  seem  to  be  demanded  than  that  which 
has  heretofore  been  presented. 

Your  memorialist,  under  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department  to  write  in  aid  of  the 
Union,  and  with  the  hope  of  rendering  greater  efficiency,  visited  the  West  in  the  autumn  of 
'61  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  military  department.  Soon 
after  she  arrived  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  best-in- 
formed southern  sympathizers  in  that  section  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
could  not  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  no  matter  how  strong  it 
might  be  made,  could  not  reach  Richmond  before  summer,  and  that  Columbus  would  ef- 
fectually bar  any  advance  down  the  Mississippi ;  and  before  spring  Price  would  redeem  the 
whole  of  Missouri,  and  Buckner  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  and  the  confederate  flag  would  be 
planted  on  the  northern  border  of  the  slave  States,  when  it  wrould  become  the  material  inter- 
est of  the  Northwest  to  stop  the  war  and  compel  the  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
South.  These  declarations  were  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  loyal  sentiment 
in  that  section.  Your  memorialist,  realizing  the  imminency  of  the  danger  that  environed 
the  Union,  directed  her  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means  of  escape.  Her  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  success  of  the  Mississippi  expedition  was  increased  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  Judge 
Evans,  of  Texas,  who,  from  personal  observation,  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  to- 
pography of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  this  plan  of  campaign 
by  Secretary  Chase  when  in  Washington  some  time  before,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
Mr.  Chase  expressed  his  own  doubts,  and  his  preference  for  an  overland  expedition  through 
Cumberland  Gap,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

Your  memorialist  then  resolved  to  seek  the  information  of  practical  steamboat-men  as 
to  their  views  of  the  Mississippi  expedition.  She  met  in  the  hotel  at  Saint  Louis  Mrs. 
Scott,  whose  husband,  Capt.  C.  M.  Scott,  a  pilot,  was  connected  with  the  expedition,  and 
requested  to  see  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Saint  Louis  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  she 
sent  for  him.  Her  energies  were  quickened  at  this  time  by  the  sight  of  the  battle-torn  regi- 
ment, the  Seventh  Iowa,  as  it  filed  into  Benton  Barracks.  She  learned  from  Captain  Scott, 
who  was  a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reduce  Columbus  with  the  gunboats  without  a  very  large  co-operating  land 
force,  after  a  very  long  siege  ;  that  the  gunboats  were  not  suited  to  fight  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  account  of  its  strong  current ;  that  there  were  a  great  many  positions  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  enemy  could  make  as  strong  as  Columbus  ;  that  they  would  be  fortified  as 
our  fleet  descended,  so  that  innumerable  battles  must  be  fought,  and  it  would  take  years  to 
open  that  river  ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  the  belief  of  every  pilot  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tion. He  said  the  Cumberland,  at  favorable  stages  of  water,  was  navigable  for  the  gun- 
boats to  Nashville,  and  the  Tennessee  at  all  stages  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama. 
Upon  the  mention  of  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River  for  gunboats  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  in  Alabama,  the  thought  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  your  memorialist  that  all  the  forti- 
fications on  the  Mississippi  might  be  turned  by  advancing  an  army  up  the  Tennessee  River 
to  a  position  in  North  Mississippi  or  Alabama.  She  immediately  communicated  this 
thought  to  Judge  Evans,  and  asked  him  if  it  could  not  be  done  ;  he  concurred  that  it  could, 
and  after  reflecting  a  moment  said,  "  That's  the  move."  Your  memorialist  said,  "I  will 
have  it  done."  She  invited  him  to  join  in  the  interview.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  Cap- 
tain Scott  stated  the  draught  and  speed  of  the  gunboats  and  number  of  guns  ;  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  number  of  bluffs  upon  the  river,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  the  swamp  or  overflowed  lands  ;  also  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  He  did  not  think  the  gunboats  could  pass  over  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama.  We  inquired  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  naval  expedition 
reaching  Mobile,  and  as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  He 
thought  the  fleet  could  not  pass  the  bar,  some  seven  miles  below  that  city  ;  said  the  Tom- 
bigbee afforded  good  steamboat  navigation  to  Demopolis,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Muscle  Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

Your  memorialist  requested  this  gentleman  to  give  her  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  elicited, 
and  informed  him  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  induce  the  Government,  if  possible,  to  change 
the  plan  upon  which  they  were  operating,  and  divert  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  change,  requested  him  to  furnish  her  with  all  the  facts  he  could 
obtain  during  his  continuance  with  the  expedition. 

She  hastened  to  Washington  and  prepared  her  paper  upon  the  data  she  collected,  and  laid 
it  before  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

Colonel  Scott,  to  whom  she  read  it  in  the  War  Department,  had  then  control  of  the  rail- 
roads used  by  the  Government,  and  was  accurately  informed  upon  the  railroad  system  of  the 
South  and  its  value  in  war.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  at  that  point  would  not  only  open  the  Mississippi,  but  would  open  the  way  for 
McClellan's  march  on  Richmond.  He  expressed 'great  gratification,  and  said  it  was  the  first 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  your  memorialist  was  right.  He  asked 
her  for  the  paper  ;  she  told  him  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  Government  she  had  prepared  it,  and 
said  to  him,  repeating  the  language,  "If  it  is  upon  the  expedition  to  descend  the  Mississippi 
that  you  rely  to  save  the  Union,  then  there  is  an  end  of  it,  but  if  you  will  have  that  expedi- 
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tion  diverted  up  the  Tennessee  River,  you  will  not  only  save  the  Union,  but  cover  yourself 
with  glory." 

As  these  suggestions  did  not  corne  from  any  one  connected  with  the  military  or  naval 
service,  it  was  deemed  prudent  thet  the  Government  should  appropriate  them  without  any 
reference  to  their  source. 

She  left  the  paper  without  signature,  caring  absolutely  nothing  in  those  supreme  mo- 
ments, if  it  but  saved  the  country,  whether  it  should  be  denied  or  forgotten  that  she  was 
its  author. 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  her  suggestions,  Colonel  Scott  requested  your  memorialist 
to  continue  her  labors,  and  contribute  all  she  deemed_important  during  the  war.  He  sub- 
mitted the  paper  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  The  President,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  reserved  special  direction  of  the  Mississippi  expedition,  now  decided  the  Ten- 
nessee River  as  the  line  of  invasion.  And  when  Secretary  Stanton  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment, the  middle  of  January,  J  862,  the  campaign  was  inaugurated,  and  Colonel  Scott,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Government,  went  forward  to  arrange  to  increase  the  effective  force 
of  the  western  armies  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  through. 

In  proof  that  your  memorialist  submitted  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial, 
and  that  the  Government  profited  thereby,  she  offers  the  following  from  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

"Philadelphia,  June  15,  1870. 

"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in 
the  year  1861,  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  reward 
her  liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some 
measure  that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 
"  Hon  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"  United  States  Senate.'''' 

"  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1870. 

"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  186],  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  wras  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt,  instead, 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign  as  appended  to  her  memo- 
rial, which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted. 
On  my  return  from  tha  Southwest,  in  1862,  1  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her 
memorial,  that,  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and 
that  it  entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"  Of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.''' 

Again : 

"Philadelphia,  May  1,  1872. 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River  and  thence  South,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of.  War  and  President  Lincoln ;  and,  after  Secretary  Stanton's 
appointment,  I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their 
effective  force  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization 
and  consolidation  into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign  then  inaugurated. 

"  This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army;  and  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"  Hon  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  Military  Committee,  United  States  Senate.^ 

That  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  fully  recognized  the  service  of  your  me- 
morialist will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  the  honorable  B.  F.  Wade,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  : 

"  Washington,  February  28,  1872. 
"  Dear  Sir:  I  have   been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.     From  my  position  as  chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  preparing:,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put  in  my 
hands  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  the  knowledge  of  its 
author,  I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact.  Subsequently  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this 
plan  was  due  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception  and  was 
afterward  carried  out  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  suggestions. 
Secretary  Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's 
service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  this  service  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by 
her  influence  and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government 
would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same,  in  which  I  most  fully  concur. 

"B.  F.  WADE. 

"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

As  more  conclusively  showing  the  appreciation  in  which  Secretary  Stanton  held  the  serv- 
ices of  your  memorialist,  she  submits  the  following  correspondence  with  Judge  Wade  : 

"  March  28,  1873. 
"My  Dear  Judge  Wade  :  I  took  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  some  remarks  of  yours 
to  me  in  a  conversation  we  had  in  January,  1870.  Alludiug  to  the  recent  death  of  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  you  said  I  '  had  lost  a  strong  friend  in  him,'  and  repeated  several  remarks  he 
made  to  you  respecting  rr^self  in  connection  with  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  country 
in  the  civil  war.  I  inquired  how  long  since  this  was  said.  You  replied,  '  Why,  the  very 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him ;  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died.  I  was  with  him  on  that  occa- 
sion four  hours.  He  voluntarily  spoke  of  you,  and  said  there  was  one  person  who  had  done 
more  to  save  this  country  than  all  the  rest  of  the  border  State  people  together,  and  who  to 
that  time  had  had  no  proper  recognition  or  reward  for  it.'  I  asked  him  who  he  meant  ?  He 
said,  '  Why,  Miss  Carroll.'  I  told  him  I  had  always  known  that.  He  said,  '  If  his  life 
wras  spared  he  intended  you  should  be  properly  recognized  and  rewarded  for  originating  the 
Tennessee  campaign  ;  that  the  merit  belonged  to  you,  and  he  would  see  you  through  Con- 
gress if  he  lived.'  Your  remarks,  coming  so  recently  from  Mr.  Stanton,  impressed  me  very 
much,  especially  as  they  accorded  so  fully  with  what  he  said  himself  to  me  some  two  years 
before.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can  recall  what  I  have  stated. 
"  With  great  esteem, 

"A.E.CARROLL." 

"  Washington,  March  31,  1873. 
"Miss  Carroll:  I  have  received  your  note,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  state  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  your  services  during  and 
after  the  war,  the  substance  of  which  you  already  have.  I  remember  that  he  stated  those 
sentiments  with  great  earnestness  ;  but  after  such  a  length  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to 
state  the  exact  language  that  he  used ;  but  when  I  related  to  you  what  he  said  so  soon  after 
the  event,  I  doubt  not  that  I  used,  or  rather  repeated,  very  nearly  the  language  he  used  in 
expressing  himself  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your  relation  of  what  I  told  you  that  con- 
flicts with  my  recollection  of  his  language  to  me. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  Senator  during  the  war,  and  in  confidential  relations 
with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  refers,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  estimation 
in  which  they  held  military  services  of  your  memorialist : 

"QLTNCY,  III.,  September  17,  1873. 

"Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  :  During  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  1861  to 
1865,  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard 
to  the  active  and  efficient  part  you  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  country,  in  all  of  which  they 
expressed  their  admiration  of  and  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  and  valuable  services  you  had 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  Union — and  the  hope  that  you  would  be  adequately  compensated 
by  Congress.  At  this  late  day  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  those  conversations,  but  am 
sure  that  the  salutary  influence  of  your  publications  upon  public  opinion,  and  your  sug- 
gestions in  connection  with  the  important  military  movements,  were  among  the  meritorious 
services  which  they  recognized  as  entitled  to  remuneration. 
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"In  addition  to  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  you,  I  am  sure  you 
are  entitled  to  generous  pecuniary  compensation,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  withheld.  With 
sentiments  of  high  regard, 

"I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"O.  H.  BROWNING." 

In  confirmation  of  her  own  statement  as  to  the  conception  and  development  of  the  plan 
of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  submits  the  statement  made  by  Chiet- Justice 
Evans,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee  of 
the  Forty-second  Congress  : 

"  Washington,  April  27,  1872. 

"  Sir:  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  Government  the  prac- 
ticability and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River  into 
Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power,  very  early  in  the  contest,  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with 
our  failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and 
more  imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that,  without  some  decided  military 
advantage  before  spring,  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
South,  and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the 
Union,  we  must,  in  a  very  short  period,  gain  a  strategic  position  South  that  would  satisfy 
the  country,  and  convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress 
the  rebellion. 

"  To  find  this  decisive  poiqt,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  mili- 
tary consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of 
information  in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her 
upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in  that  quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition  preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am,  there- 
fore, able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign 
from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught  and  presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  con- 
ception which  is  embodied  in  this  plan  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  1861,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the 
transports  connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned 
some  important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom  she  met  in  the  hotel,  concerning  the  naval  prep- 
arations for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her  husband,  that  she  might  be  informed  as 
to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical  steamboatmen,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint 
Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for  him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi  ; 
that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  di- 
rect the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi 
or  Alabama,  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest 
and  animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee 
River,  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  im- 
mediately introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all 
his  special  facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
but  did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined,  as  he  said,  from 
want  of  education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  wrote  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Attorney-General  Bates,  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting 
the  change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her 
arrival  in  Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  ap- 
pended to  her  memorial,  and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature, 
placed  the  same  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her 
name  being  known  in  its  connection. 

"  She  communicated  with  the  pilot,  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
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to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second 
paper  on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears 
in  Mr.  Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of"  aid- 
ing her  in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her,  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States 
which  hung  in  her  parlor,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  connections  south- 
ward, the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position 
of  Mobile  Bay;  and  when  Henry  fell,  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of 
going  either  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh. 

"In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that,  up  to  the 
time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  military 
mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  up  the  Cum- 
berland to  Nashville,  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  that 
line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus 
and  from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  evacuation  and 
bring  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS. 

"Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Your  memorialist's  connection  with  this  campaign  was,  for  military  reasons,  known  only 
to  a  few  friends  outside  of  the  War  Department,  to  whom  she  confidentially  exhibited  her 
paper  at  the  time  ;  among  these  was  Judge  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Henry 
and  Donelson,  asked  for  a  copy  of  her  plan  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  his  appreciation  of 
the  service,  and  bequeathing  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  children.  She  was  permitted,  by  his  son 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  see  this  paper  for  the  first  time  in  December  last,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : 

"Treasury  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

"  February  20,  1862. 

r  "This  will  accompany  copies  of  two  letters  written  by  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  to  the 
War  Department.  Having  informed  me  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  I  requested  her  to 
permit  me  to  copy  her  duplicates.  When  she  brought  them  to  me,  she  enjoined  prudence  in 
their  use.  They  are  very  extraordinary  papers  as  verified  by  the  result.  So  far  as  I  know 
or  believe,  our  unparalleled  victories  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  may  be 
traced  to  her  sagacious  observations  and  intelligence.  Her  views  were  as  broad  and  saga- 
cious as  the  field  to  be  occupied.  In  selecting  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  instead 
of  the  Mississippi,  she  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  civilians,  of  military  and  naval  men. 
Justice  should  be  done  her  patriotic  discernment.  She  labors  for  her  country  and  for  her 
whole  country. 

"ELISHA  WHITTLESEY." 

Your  memoiialist  invites  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  received  from  distinguished 
men  who  have  examined  her  claim : 

"Baltimore,  October  12,  1872. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  have  examined  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  because  of 
pressing  engagements,  the  papers  you  placed  in  my  hands  relating  to  your  claim  for  services 
rendered  the  Government  during  the  civil  war.  That  very  valuable  services  were  rendered, 
and  that  they  contributed  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  in  the  West,  is 
very  satisfactorily  established.  Among  other  proofs,  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Scott 
are  conclusive.  Each  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  what  your  services  were  and  how 
valuable  they  proved  in  their  result.  Every  fair-minded  man,  with  this  evidence  before  him, 
will,  I  am  sure,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  you  should  be  liberally  compensated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  hoping  this  may  be  so,  I  remain,  with  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

"REVERDY  JOHNSON." 

Hon.  George  Vickers,  United  States  Senator,  writes  : 

"Chestertown,  Md.,  July  19,1872. 

a  *  *  *  j  DaVe  read  a  printed  copy  of  your  memorial  and  exhibits  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  concluded  your  case  was  a  much  stronger  one  than  I  had  been  apprised  of. 
The  letters  of  Judge  Evan?,  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Scott  are  explicit,  pointed,  and  strong 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  originated  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  of  its 
subsequent  adoption  by  the  Administration. 
"Very  sincerely,  yours, 

"GEORGE  VICKERS." 

Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  20th  of  January,  1873,  says: 

"  *  May  the  inappreciable  service  you  rendered  your  country  in  the  hour 

of  its  peril  be  recognized  by  your  countrymen,  and  to  a  just  extent  rewarded. 
"  Most  faithtully  and  truly,  your  friend, 

"TRUMAN  SMITH.'" 

Hon.  B.  F,  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  addressed  your  memorialist  the  following 
letter  : 

"  Washington,  March  1,  1869. 

"Miss  Carroll  :  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles. 
Although  a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal,  and  deeply  sympathizing  with 
secession,  especially  the  wealthy  and  aristOcratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged, 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  personal  interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and 
loyalty  as  ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might  in- 
stance the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"  The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I 
doubt  not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"  I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  con- 
fer on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

Your  memorialist  invites  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  from  the  Hon.  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  who  was  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  in  this  crisis  of  our  civil  war : 

"White  Hall,  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 

"  January  24,  1873. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  with  the  accompanying 
brochures,  setting  forth  your  claim  to  beiug  the  originator  of  the  Tennessee  River  campaign, 
and  showing  its  vast  influence  in  crushing  the  rebellion  and  preventing  foreign  intervention, 
were  duly  received.  I  read  them  all  with  great  interest,  all  the  more  because  I  had  strongly 
urged  upon  General  Scott,  early  in  1861,  the  absolute  necessity  of  entering  the  vast  territory 
of  the  rebel  States  by  the  sea,  and  bays,  and  rivers  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  supply- 
ing with  food  and  material  of  war  such  immense  armies  as  would  be  necessary  to  success. 
I  suggested  two  grand  armies,  one  on  the  sea-coast,  and  one  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  ad- 
juncts. But  it  was  reserved  to  you  to  study  and  point  out  the  great  and  successful  strategic 
line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  And  I  think  you  do  not  overrate  the  importance  of  the  con- 
sequent success  of  our  arms,  or  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  withholding  the  purpose 
of  France,  England,  and  other  powers  of  armed  intervention. 

"The  aristocratic  sympathies  of  Russia  would  have  been  naturally  with  the  South,  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  but  the  Emperor  Alexander,  following  the  policy  of  his 
dynasty,  had  already  entered  upon  the  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  which  was 
effected  in  1862,  and  this  naturally  brought  him  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  party  ;  and 
then  Russia,  as  the  rival  of  England  in  Europe  and  Asia,  lost  her  dread  of  republicanism — 
distant  from  her  shores  by  two  oceans — in  her  desire  to  maintain  America  as  a  great  naval 
power  to  check  the  ambition  and  prowess  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  Emperor  was  therefore  thoroughly  on  our  side  ;  not  that  he  liked  the  South  less,  but 
that  he  loved  the  Union  more.  Gortchacow,  whilst  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  for 
us,  (for  the  southern  emissaries  never  ventured  to  visit  St.  Petersburg,)  partook  of  the 
general  impression  of  Europe,  that  the  republic  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  was  always 
anxious  that  the  North  and  South  should  compromise,  so  as  to  maintain  a  common  nation- 
ality. The  successes,  then,  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  *  *  *  made  interven- 
tion thenceforth  impossible.  *  *  To  return  to  your  claim  for  compensation 
from  Congress,  for  your  personal  services  in  this  great  event,  I  most  ardently  wish  that  your 
efforts  may  be  successful.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
fought  in  the  field,  should  be  more  entitled  to  honor  and  emolument  than  the  many  eminent 
women  who  showed  equal  patriotism  and  rendered  essential  aid  to  the  common  cause. 
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II I  trust  that  while  land  and  rank  and  pensions  are  allowed  Union  men,  that  the  Union 
women  who  risked  life  and  health,  as  well  in  the  sanitary  and  in  other  departments,  should 
share  those  similar  rewards. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  your  case  stands  out  unique  ;  for  you  towered  above  all  our  generals 
^military  genius,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  upon  our  country  if  you  were  not  honored  with 
the  gratitude  of  all  and  solid  pecuniary  reward. 

"CM.  CLAY." 

Again  Mr.  Clay  refers  to  the  claim  of  your  memorialist : 

"White  Hall,  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 

" April  23,  1873. 

i4  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  Your  favor  inclosing  your  letter  to  Dr.  Draper  is  received. 
After  the  exhaustive  proof  of  your  being  the  projector  of  the  Tennessee  line  of  attack  upon 
the  confederacy,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  General  Halleck's  claim.  *  *  * 
Were  he  proven  capable  of  such  a  conception  as  Dr.  Draper  awards  him,  your  presentation 
of  the  case  is  conclusive  against  its  actuality. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  will  hesitate  to  admit  your  claim  with  all  honor  and 
substantial  pecuniary  reward— compensation  such  as  all  governments  bestow  upon  those 
who  assist  in  saving  their  nation. 

"Perhaps  I  am  all  the  more  interested  in  your  case  because  of  your  historic  name,  and 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  the  South  who  stood  by  the  Union  of  these  States,  gave 
higher  proof  of  disinterested  patriotism  than  any  other  citizens  of  the  republic. 

"C.  M.  CLAY." 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  civil 
war: 

"NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.,  February  6,  1873. 

11  My  Dear  Madam  :  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  pamphlet  you  sent  me.  *  *  *  I  never 
knew  before  with  whom  the  plan  of  the  campaign  up  the  Tennessee  River  originated. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  mystery  attached  to  it  that  I  could  not  solve.  *  *  *  Though 
General  Buell  sent  me  an  immense  amount  of  documents  relating  to  this  campaign,  I  could 
iind  no  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  change  of  plan.  Afterward  I  saw  it  attributed  to 
Halleck,  which  I  knew  to  be  false,  and  I  noticed  he  never  corroborated  it.  It  is  strange 
that,  after  all  my  research,  it  has  rested  witb  you  to  enlighten  me.  Money  cannot  pay  for 
the  plan  of  that  campaign.  I  doubt  not  Congress  *  *  *  will  show,  not  liberality,  but 
some  justice  in  the  matter. 

"  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"J.  T.  HEADLEY." 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  reported  (No.  339)  that  your  memorialist  did  furnish  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee 
campaign,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Government ;  and  they  further  reported  that,  in 
view  of  her  highly  meritorious  services  throughout  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles, 
and  especially  at  that  epoch  of  the  war  to  which  her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expenses  incident  to  these  services  were  borne 
by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by 
Congress. 

In  preferring  her  claim  for  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  detracts 
not  from  the  fame  of  any  one,  for,  so  far  as  she  is  aware,  no  one  has  ever  laid  claim  to  it ; 
and  she  has  carefully  examined  every  official  order,  letter,  and  telegram  hitherto  published 
in  connection  with  this  campaign.  And  she  now  submits,  had  these  papers  your  memori- 
alist laid  before  the  Government — suggesting  the  Tennessee  campaign  in  advance  of  all 
others — been  the  work  of  one  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  would  he  not  have  been  her- 
alded as  the  foremost  strategist  of  the  war  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  commissioned  to  the 
highest  grade  of  the  service  and  insured  corresponding  pay  for  life  ?  In  the  name  of  all  that 
is  just  and  equal,  can  you  withhold  a  similar  recognition  from  one  on  whom,  in  the  hour 
of  the  nation's  desperate  emergency,  the  Government  relied,  because  not  trained  under  the 
rules  and  axioms  of  war  ? 

Other  services  were  rendered  by  your  memorialist.  She  wrote  and  published  in  aid  of 
the  Union  from  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  its  close.  In  the  summer  of  1861  she  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  the  speech  of  Senator  Breckinridge,  delivered  in  the  July  session  of  Con- 
gress. Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  she  was  referred  by  the  Secre- 
tary, decided  to  circulate  a  large  edition  as  a  war  measure.  At  the  same  time  she  had  an 
agreement  to  write  other  pamphlets  in  aid  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  upon  the  power  of 
the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  ap- 
proval, and,  if  approved,  to  be  paid  their  value.  Under  this  agreement  the  second,  entitled 
"The  War  Powers  of  the  Government,"  was  submitted  to  the  Department  in  December,  1861, 
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examined,  approved,  and  its  publication  ordered  ;  but  she  was  requested  to  wait  for  settle- 
ment until  another  appropriation. 

The  third,  entitled  "The  Relations  of  the  Revolted  Citizens  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment," was  written  to  meet  the  express  views  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  it  was  directly 
submitted,  and  by  him  approved  in  advance  of  publication.  At  his  request  she  prepared 
several  papers  on  the  colonization  of  the  freedmen,  a  measure  in  which  at  the  time  he 
evinced  great  interest.  And  she  wrote  and  published  subsequently,  on  various  subjects,  as 
they  were  evoked  by  the  war,  and  throughout  the  struggle,  without  any  reference  to  pe- 
cuniary compensation. 

For  the  writing,  publishing,  and  circulation  of  these,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
Government,  your  memorialist  presented  an  account  of  $6,750. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  with  whom  the  agreement  was  had,  having  left  the  Department 
before  her  account  was  presented,  wrote  as  follows  to  Hon.  John  Tucker,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War : 

"Philadelphia,  January  16,  1863. 

"Hon.  John  Tucker, 

" Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

"I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
($6,750,)  and  if  you  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as 
a  voucher. 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

To  Assistant  Secretary  Watson,  who  had  the  settlement  of  the  claim,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 

"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 
price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

"  I  thought  them  then,  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

Assistant  (Secretary  of  War  Watson  "subsequently  paid  $750  of  this  claim.  This 
amount  scarcely  sufficed  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  publications.  She  received  noth- 
ing for  the  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  yet  they  were  prepared  with  the  understand- 
ing she  would  be  compensated  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  Government. 

The  creation  of  an  intelligent  and  healthful  public  opinion  at  that  time  was  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  armies  in  the  field. 
As  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  public  sentiment  by  these  publications,  your  memorialist 
submits  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee  in  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  made  through  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  : 

"From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during  the 
darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history,  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  publications 
were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  pre- 
ferred a  claim  to  reimburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  these  publications,  which  ought 
to  have  been  paid." 

She  also  submits  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  at  that  period : 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1861 — 

"I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  reading  your  most  admirable  reply 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to  thank  you 
for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitutional  doctrine 
and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable.  The  Presi- 
dent received  a  copy  left  for  him,  and  requested  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your  able  sup- 
port. 

"This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part.  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the 
present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.    And  this  is  the 
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reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your 
excellent  pamphlet. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior  : 

"Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclu- 
sive. I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure 
its  perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 

"  Globe  Office,  August  8,  1861. 
"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable  review  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge's speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been  struck  with  its  very  in- 
genious and  just  exposition  of  the  constitutional  law,  bearing  on  the  President,  assailed  by 
Mr.  B.,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all  is  in  danger  of  des- 
truction. The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow  the  Union  is  also 
exceedingly  well  depicted  and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in  the  Senate,  your  ar- 
ticle would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  and  masterly  refutation  of  Mr. 
B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  preclude  the  publication  of 
the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe  to  enjoy  what 
the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 

"I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"SAM'L  T.  WILLIAMS." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1862,  Hon.  A.  S.  Diven,  of  New 
York,  said : 

"A  specious  argument  in  favor  of  what  maybe  done  under  the  war-power  by  way  of  con- 
fiscation has  been  made.  *  *  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  it  answered  will  find  that  a 
clever  woman  has  done  it  completely.  *  *  The  same  one,  in  her  cleverness,  has  an- 
swered^my  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Bingham.] 

"A  Member.  What  is  her  name  ? 

"Mr.  Diven.  She  signs  herself,  in  her  pamphlet,  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  I  commend  her  an- 
swer on  the  doctrine  of  the  war-power  to  those  who  have  been  following  that  phantom  and 
misleading  the  people;  and  I  commend  it  to  another  individual,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave 
a  most  learned  disquisition  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  against  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  imprison  men.  He  will  find  that  answered.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  The  French 
revolution  discovered  great  political  minds  in  some  of  the  French  women,  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  a  like  development  in  our  women." 

Judge  Diven  subsequently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  your  memorialist: 

"  Washington,  February  9;  1862. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  note  of  the  6th.  Your  pamphlet  I  have  read  with  satisfaction,  as  I 
had  your  former  publication.  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  complimentary,  but  cannot  forbear 
the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your  argument 
that  I  have  seldom  met  with.  Such  maturity  of  judicial  learning  with  so  comprehensive 
and  concise  a  style  of  communication,  surprises  me.  Ladies  have  certainly  seldom  evinced 
ability  as  jurists — it  may  be  because  the  profession  was  not  their  sphere — but  you  have  satis- 
fied me  that  at  least  one  might  have  been  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Go  on,  madam,  in  aiding 
the  cause  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  talent ;  your  country  needs  the  labor  of  all  her 
defenders.  If  the  time  will  ever  come  when  men  will  break  away  from  passion  and  return 
to  reason,  your  labors  must  be  appreciated.  Unless  that  time  soon  arives,  alas  for  this  Re- 
public !  I  have  almost  despaired  of  the  wisdom  of  men.  God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and 
my  trust  in  Him  is  left  me  as  a  ground  of  hope.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam, 
"Your obedient  servant, 

"A.  S.  DIVEN. 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1832,  said  : 

"  I  have  never  read  an  abler  or  more  conclusive  paper  than  your  '  War-Power'  document 
in  all  my  reading,     Your  charges  are  very  reasonable." 

"Washington,  May  22,  1862. 

"  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  papers  respecting  your  publications  under  the  authority  of 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  this 
District  or  in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  of  your  writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  other 
men  who  have  expressed  one.  I  regret  I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War 
Department,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  your  services  in  this  connection.  Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among 
the  first  of  living  statesmen  and  patriots,  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications  ;  and 
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indeed  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  have  referred  to 
them. 

"  Sincerely,  yours, 

"R.  J.  WALKER. 

"  P.  S. — I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  United  States  Senator  from  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  11th  September,  1862, 
wrote : 

*     *     "I  am  ignorant  of  the  value  in  money  of  the  articles  in  question.     I  believe 
they  were  eminently  useful  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  fully." 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  : 

"  From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  your  charges 
are  moderate." 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said  : 

"  Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are  clearly 
stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct, 
and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  as- 
sent, and  thus  to  attain  the  object  in  view.    I  consider  the  charges  quite  moderate." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said  : 

"I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity 
and  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with 
liberality." 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said: 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War-Powers  of  the  Government, 
and  it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 

Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said: 

"  No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit  great 
ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  War-Powers  of  the  Government 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a  timely  and 
valuable  service  to  the  country." 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5,  1862,  said  : 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said: 

"I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would  be 
settled  to  your  satisfaction  ;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to 
me  of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money-value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  campaign-documents  put  together. 

"As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  shall  never  forget,  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  country 
ever  went  through." 

"  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  May  3,  1873. 
"Miss  Carroll  :  *  *  I  do  remember  well  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  in  won- 
der and  admiration  at  your  papers  upon  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  legislating  for  the 
crisis.  *  *  *  In  this  connection  I  know  that  he  considered  your  opinions  sound,  and, 
coming  from  a  lady,  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  international  and  constitutional 
law. 

"EDGAR  COWAN." 

Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge  on  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  in  referring  to  the  part  performed 
in  the  civil  war  by  himself  and  your  memorialist,  writes  : 

'  *  *  *  "  Is  it  not  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher,  ambition  to  prove  that  in  the  most  frightful 
times  and  through  long  years  a  single  citizen  had  it  in  his  power,  by  his  example,  his  voice, 
and  his  pen — by  courage,  by  disinterestedness,  by  toil,  to  become  a  real  power  in  the  State  of 
himself,  which  no  power  beside  could  wholly  disregard  ?  And  have  not  you,  delicately  nur- 
tured woman  as  you  are,  also  cherished  a  similar  ambition  and  done  a  similar  work  even  from 
a  more  difficult  position  ?  *  *  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  propose  to 
publish  annals  of  this  revolution,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  spared  to  execute  that  purpose. 
"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"  R.  J.  BRECKENRIDGE. 
"Danville,  Ky." 
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You  memorialist  will  now  state  that  it  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  that 
the  plan  for  opening  the  Mississippi  and  destroying  the  rebel  power  in  the  Southwest  was 
submitted  to  the  Government  in  November,  1861,  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial. 

2.  That  the  armies  advanced  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  decisive  position 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  as  pointed  out  in  the  plan,  and  by  consequence  the 
Mississippi  was  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  effectually  broken. 

3.  That  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott,  through  whom  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, and  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  by  whom  the  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated, recognized  your  memorialist  as  its  author,  and  awarded  to  her  its  merit. 

4.  That  the  pamphlets  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  were  of  great 
value  to  the  Government,  and  her  charges  were  moderate,  and  should  have  been  fully  paid. 

5.  That  your  memorialist  gave  her  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  throughout  the  struggle,  and  it  was  understood  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Colonel  Scott,  as  well  as  by  your  memorialist,  that  the  Government  should  treat  her  with 
sufficient  liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  asks  you  to  make  the  service  she  rendered  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  the  basis  of  your  action,  and  reward  her  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  received. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

March  28,  1874. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Exti  nets  from  the  debates  in  Congress  in  1861  -'62,  on  the  military  situation — The  Tennessee 
campaign — Preventing  bankruptcy,  and  foreign  intervention. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  December  16,  1861. 

Mr.  Wiokliffe.  One  thing  I  do  know,  that  whenever  your  Army  moves  to  take  possession 
of  Columbus,  a  position  seized  and  fortified,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  you 
will  re  uire  every  soldier  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  take  that  place,  and  make  an  advance 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  When  the  Army  moves  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  campaign,  I  do  not  want  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  one-tenth  of  its  force  behind  to  pro- 
tect the  base  of  its  operations  in  this  campaign.  And  the  first  decisive  battle  that  is  to  be 
fought  in  this  campaign  against  the  rebel  army  will  be  fought  on  Kentucky  soil. 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  the  people  are  willing  to  furnish  20,000  more  men  to  put  down  this  re- 
bellion, I  say  let  us  bid  them  God-speed  in  the  work.  We  know  there  is  necessity  for  a  very 
large  force  in  that  State.  There  is  a  large  confederate  army  at  Columbus  and  another  at 
Bowling  Green.  We  know  that  under  Zollicoffer,  Kentucky  is  invaded  through  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and     *     *     Humphrey  Marshall  is  in  another  direction. 

Mr.  Maynard.  Kentucky  occupies  a  peculiar  situation  in  connection  with  our  public 
affairs.  *  *  She  is  not  only  invaded  by  armies  in  large  force  and  great  strength,  but  she 
has  the  elements  of  disorder  within  her  own  borders.  She  is  surrounded  by  hostile  forces  on 
three  sides  who  wish  to  make  her  Union  and  loyal  citizens  feel  the  full  force  of  their  wrath. 

*  *  Hence  she  is  subject  to  invasion  from  these  quarters.  *  *  You  want  men  famil- 
iar with  the  country,  who  have  that  sort  of  local  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  meet  this  in- 
vading insurrectionary  force. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  see  the  fact  plainly  as  the  Administration  can  see  it,  that  our  Armies  are  not 
advancing,  and  that  we  have  never  met  the  enemy  except  when  the  enemy  was  in  an  over- 
whelming superior  numbers. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  misfortune  that  has  attended  us  heretofore  has  been  that  we  have 
not  been  familiar  with  the  country  where  we  have  to  fight.  *  *  Our  base  of  operations  has 
got  to  be  Louisville. 

Mr.  Diven.  This  rebellion  must  be  put  down  speedily  or  it  will  wear  out  the  resources  of 
the  country.  *  *  Let  it  be  made  apparent  that  by  an  additional  force  in  Kentucky,  this 
rebellion  can  be  put  down  one  month  sooner.  No  better  economy  can  be  employed  than  by 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  in  Kentucky.  Suppose  it  will  be  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000, 
and  that  it  will  end  the  rebellion  one  month  sooner,  why  we  will  then  save  $30,000,000,  fori 
believe  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  $30,000,000  per  month. 

The  question  with  me  is,  whether  granting  this  increase  of  appropriation  will  hasten  one 
hour  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  If  the  great  battle  which  is  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  exist  or  not,  is  to  be  fought  in  Kentucky  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Kentucky,  I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  force  raised  by 
Kentucky.  *  *  The  rebellion  has  now  assumed  such  formidable  proportions  we  must 
call  it  war — that  is  its  proper  and  legitimate  name,  *  **  *  and  in  its  issue  is  involved 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  power  of  man  for  self-government. 

Mr.  Conway.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  a  fearful  tale.     Nearly 
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two  millions  a  day  will  hardly  suffice  to  cover  our  existing  expenditures.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  strong  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  abstracted  from  the  laboring  population  to  con- 
sume and  be  a  tax  on  those  who  remain  to  work.  *  *  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  en- 
countered the  enemy  in  a  single  engagement  of  importance  in  which  we  have  had  an  un- 
questioned victory. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  unless  the  expenses  are  greatly  cur- 
tailed, this  Government  can  possibly  go  on  over  six  months.  If  we  go  on  *  *  *  as  we 
are  doing  *  *  *  the  finances,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  whole  country, 
must  give  way,  and  the  people  will  be  involved  in  one  general  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  engaged  now  in  the  greatest  war  the  world  ever  saw.  *  *  * 
The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  nothing  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  in  comparison 
with  the  preservation  of  this  great  Union.  *  *  *  Men  were  never  intrusted  with  such 
an  issue  as  we  are.  *  *  *  All  other  policies  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
rescue  of  our  country  from  the  perils  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  *  *  *  Make  sure 
you  give  us  and  our  posterity  a  homestead,  before  you  talk  about  the  smaller  policies.  * 
Your  homestead  is  in  question  to-day — mine — the  national  existence. 

In  the  Senate,   December  17, 1861. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas.  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  a  battle  with  inferior  numbers — but  a  battle 
with  equal  or  superior  numbers,  a  well-contested,  bloody  battle  we  must  fight.  This  war 
cannot  draw  its  slow  length  along  until  spring.  There  must  be  a  decisive  stroke  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Gain  a  victory  before  England  send  her  armies  and  navies  upon  us,  and 
England  will  not  send  that  navy  nor  those  armies.  It  is  a  victory  we  want  and  a  victory 
we  must  have. 

Mr.  Grimes.  This  war  is  exceedingly  oppressive  upon  that  section  of  country  in  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  reside.  We  are  the  only  people  of  the  loyal  States  that  feels  this  war 
oppressively.     The  result  is  there  is  no  money  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Browning.  We  are  probably  on  the  very  verge  of  a  rupture  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  power  is  to  be  united  with  the  rebels  in  the  fierce 
struggle  against  us. 

In  the  House,  December  30,  1861. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  We  see  why  certain  leading  journals  in  England  sympathize 
with  the  South  and  suggest   means  to  evade   the  blockade  and  kindly  advise  us  to  settle 
peaceably  with  the  rebels.     *     I  doubt  not  she  will  use  every  means  in  her  power  to  open 
the  southern  ports.     The  most  surprising  thing  is  the  impertinent  interference  of  France. 

January  7,  1862. 

Mr.  Divens.  The  enemies  of  this  Government  began  long  since  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  success.  *  *  They  labored  to  create  prejudices  against  us  in  Europe.  They  had 
their  emissaries  in  every  capitol  of  Europe  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  traders  there  the  necessity,  in  case  of  a  separation,  of  their  siding  with 
the  South,  and  to  show  them  the  great  advantage  of  opening  the  southern  ports  to  free  trade 
with  them — and  thus  the  commercial  and  trading  mind  of  Europe  was  prepared  and  its 
sympathies  were  years  ago  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  this  struggle,  that  they  have 
been  secretly  bringing  upon  the  country.  The  seed  thus  sown  had  grown,  and  the  com- 
mercial mind  of  England  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  South,  and  strong  expectations 
from  the  South.  That  state  of  feeling  existing,  every  circumstance  that  was  calculated  to 
provoke  them  against  the  North  would  be  seized  upon  and  the  most  would  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  our  whole  course  of  action,  or  rather  inaction,  invites  them  to  de- 
clare war.  *  *  I  think  the  condition  of  this  Capitol  to-day  invites  war.  It  is  environed 
within  a  narrow  circle  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  And  yet,  sir,  that  short  river 
which  leads  to  the  Capitol  of  a  great  and  proud  country,  thus  defended  and  encircled  by 
patriot  troops,  is  so  thoroughly  blockaded  by  rebels,  that  the  Government,  though  its  army 
has  not  an  adequate  supply  of  forage,  cannot  bring  upon  it  a  peck  of  oats  to  feed  a  hungry 
horse.     *     *     Call  it  what  you  may,  it  is  a  sight  at  which  men  may  well  wonder. 

We  have  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 

We  have  spent  I  know  not  how  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  what  have  we  done  ?  What 
one  evidence  of  determined  war  or  military  skill  have  we  exhibited  to  foreign  nations  or  to 
our  own  people?  *  *  We  have  been  engaged  in  war  for  seven  months.  *  *  England 
does  respect  power.  *  *  Let  her  hear  the  shouts  of  a  victorious|army  *  *  and  Eng- 
land and  the  powers  of  the  continent  will  pause  with  bated  breath. 

Sir,  it  was  said  yesterday  the  last  day  had  come.  *  *  *  My  heart  has  felt  the  last 
day  of  our  dear  country  was  rapidly  approaching.  Before  we  have  achieved  a  victory,  we 
have  reached  bankruptcy.  We  are  to-day  flooding  the  country  with  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. In  ninety  days,  with  the  patriotism  of  the  people  paralyzed  by  the  inaction  of  our 
great  Army,  *  *  *  the  funded  debt  of  the  country  will  depreciate  with  a  rapidity  that 
will  startle  us.  In  ninety  days  more  *  *  *  the  nations  of  the  world  will,  I  fear,  be 
justified  in  saying  to  us  :  "  You  have  no  more  right  to  shut  up  the  cotton-fields  of  the  world. 
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by  a  vain  and  fruitless  endeavor  to  reconquer  the  territory  now  in  rebellion  than  China  or 
Japan  has  to  wall  themselves  in."  And  in  the  eyes  of  international  law.  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and,  I  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  history,  they  will  be  justified  in  breaking*  our 
blockade  and  giving  to  the  rebels  means  and  munitions  of  war.  *  *  *  But,  sir,  in  less 
than  ninety  days,  to  come  back  to  the  point  of  time,  we  shall  be  advancing  to  the  month  of 
April,  when  northern  men  will  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ship 
Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Looking  at  the  period  of  ninety  days,  I  say  it  is 
not  a  double  but  a  triple  edged  sword  approaching,  perhaps,  the  single  thread  of  destiny  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  our  country  hangs.  Bankruptcy  and  miasmatic  pestilence  are  sure  to 
come  with  the  lapse  of  that  period,  and  foreign  war  may  add  its  horrors  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  are  gasping  for  life.  This  great  Government  is  upon  the  brink  of  a 
volcano  which  is  heaving  to  and  fro,  and  we  are  not  certain  whether  we  exist  or  not. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Conkling.  In  this  crisis  of  our  history,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  repub- 
lic is  threatened — when,  in  all  human  probability,  the  next  thirty  days  will  decide  forever 
whether  the  Union  is  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  is 
to  go  down,  and  constitutional  liberty  is  to  perish,  *  *  *  at  this  time  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  economize  the  energies  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  Why,  sir,  you  can  be  borne  all  over  this  country  upon  a 
wave  of  popular  murmur  against  the  Government  at  this  time,  and  I  must  say,  too,  in  re- 
gard to  the  men  controlling  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  country,  *  *  *  it 
springs  from  that  deep  disappointment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  have  poured  out 
five  hundred  thousand  men  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  who  see  no  results. 
They  see  no  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  country  ;  they  see  no  plans  ;  they  read  of 
no  victories. 

In  the  House,  January  13,  1862. 

Mr.  Dawes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  $2,000,000  every  day  to  support  the  Army  in  the  field. 
One  hundred  millions  have  thus  been  expended  since  we  met  here  in  December,  upon  an 
Army  in  repose.  What  they  will  be  when  that  great  day  shall  arrive  when  our  eyes  may 
be  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  Army  in  action,  I  do  not  know.  *  *  *  What  it  may 
cost  to  put  down  this  rebellion  I  care  very  little,  provided  it  may  be  put  down.  *  *  * 
When  the  history  of  these  times  shall  have  been  written,  it  will  be  doubtful  on  whom  the 
guilt  will  rest  most  heavily — upon  him  who  conspired  to  destroy,  or  upon  him  who  has 
proved  incompetent  to  preserve  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.  *  *  * 
Amid  all  these  things,  is  it  strange  the  public  Treasury  trembles  and  staggers  like  a  strong 
man  with  a  great  burden  upon  him  ? 

Sir,  that  man  beneath  an  exhausted  receiver,  gasping  for  breath,  is  not  more  helpless  to- 
day than  the  Treasury  of  this  Government.  *  *  *  Without  income  from  your  custom- 
houses, from  your  land-sales,  from  any  source  whatever,  to  sustain  the  Treasury-notes  you 
are  now  issuing,  they  are  already  beginning  to  fall  in  the  market.  Already  they  are  sold 
at  five  per  cent,  discount  at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers.  Six  per  cent,  my  friend  near 
me  says.  *  *  *  Sixty  days  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  bring  about  a  consumma- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  meet  this  state  of  things 
sixty  days  longer,  and  an  ignominious  peace  is  upon  this  country,  and  at  our  very  doors. 

January  14,  1862. 

Mr.  Julian.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  great  model  republic  of  the  world  is  in  the  throes 
of  death.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  judgment-days  of  history.  *  *  *  Mr.  Seward,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  May  6,  admits  that  "  the  object  of  this  rebellion  is  to  create  a  nation 
built  upon  the  principle  that  African  slavery  is  a  blessing,  to  be  extended  over  this  conti- 
nent  at   whatever  sacrifice."      *     *     *     We  are  still  in  imminent  peril  of  foreign  war. 

*  *  *  What  is  it  that  has  called  into  deadly  conflict  from  the  walks  of  peace  more  than 
a  million  of  men,  brethren  and  kindred,  and  the  joint-heirs  of  a  common  heritage  of  lib- 
erty ?     *  *     *     The  solemn  issue  of  life  and  death  must  be  disposed  of  upon  its  merits. 

*  *  *  In  the  beginning  neither  the  administration  nor  the  people  foresaw  the  magnitude 
of  this  struggle. 

January  15,  1862. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Unless  we  propose  to  ignominiously  back  down  from  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  every  man,  I  suppose,  in  this  House  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
This  resolution  is  to  assure  the  country,  which  has  an  impatience  which  is  becoming 
chronic,  that  whatever  the  Army  may  be  doing,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have 
not  hutted  nor  gone  into  winter  quarters. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  There  are  two  dangers  which  threaten  the  Union.  One  is  a  foreign 
war — the  other  dissensions  among  its  friends.  *  *  Foreign  war  would  possibly  secure 
the  present  position  of  the  rebellious  States.  *  *  Its  worst  effect  would  be  to  fix  their 
boundaries  where  they  now  stand.     *     * 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL.  How  long  will  it  be,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  before  a  hostile  foe 
will  strike  at  the  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  high  seas  ?  *  *  How  long  will  it  be 
before  she  attempts  to  drive  our  commerce  from  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  guarding  against  a  foreign  war  by  these  appropriations. 
We  have  a  more  formidable  and  more  important  war.     *     *     It  is   waged  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  the  life  of  the  country  depends  upon  it.      *     *     We  have  not  money 
enough  to  carry  on  the  war     *     *     which  demands  of  us  the  defense  of  our  country  and. 
our  whole  Government. 

Mr.  Love  jo  v.  Nothing  in  the  future,  if  we  can  prophecy  that  which  will  come  to  pass, 
and  from  indications  of  the  present,  than  that  we  shall  need  protection  against  foreign 
powers. 

January  20,  1862. 

Mr.  Wright.  There  is  one  great  abiding  and  powerful  issue  to-day,  and  that  is  the 
issue  whether  the  country  and  the  Constitution  shall  be  saved,  or  whether  it  shall  be  utterly 
and  entirely  annihilated.  With  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  question  of  national  existence,  of  life 
or  death.  *  *  The  great  heart  of  Pennsylvania  is  beating  to-day  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  ;  *  *  it  is  to  decide  the  great  question  whether  the  liberty  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  fathers  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  land,  or  whether  chaos  and 
desolation  shall  blot  out  the  country  and  Government  forever. 

In  the  Senate,  January  22,  1862. 

Mr.  Wade.  But,  sir,  though  the  war  lies  dormant,  still  there  is  war,  and  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  it  shall  remain  in  this  quiescent  state  much  longer.  The  commtttee  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong  are  determined  *  *  that  it  shall  move,  and  move  with  energy. 
If  Congress  will  not  give  us  or  give  themselves  power  to  act  with  efficiency  in  war,  we 
must  confide  everything  to  the  executive  government,  and  let  them  usurp  everything,  if 
you  would  not  fix  your  machinery  so  that  you  might  advise  with  me  and  act  with  me. 
*     *     *     I  would  act  independent  of  you,  and  you  might  call  it  what  you  please. 

This  is  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  measures  that  we  are  to  sit  in  secrecy 
upon  look  to  that  end  and  none  other.  No  measure  rises  in  importance  above  that  con- 
nected with  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  We  stand  here  for  the  people,  and  we 
act  for  them.  *  *  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any  secrecy  which,  in  the 
consideration  of  war  measures,  we  may  deem  it  proper  to  adopt.  It  is  as  proper  for  us  as 
it  is  for  the  general  in  the  field,  as  it  is  for  your  cabinet  ministers,  to  discuss  matters  in  se- 
cret when  they  pertain  to  war. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis.  Secession  now  has  reduced  your  republic,  its  power,  its  character, 
and  its  moral  influence  to  contempt  all  over  the  world.  This  Government  is  struggling  for 
its  existence — it  is  a  life  and  death  struggle,  whether  its  laws  be  executed  or  not.  *  *  The 
people  will  give  their  blood  and  their  lives  to  carry  on  this  war,  longer  than  they  will  give 
their  money,  but  will  eventually  become  tired  of  both  contributions.  *  *  No  man  has 
been  able  to  say  whether  to-morrow's  sun  would  shine  upon  the  re-establishment  or  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  whether  the  Government  would  ever  rally  the  energy  and  power 
and  means  and  men  enough  to  reconstruct  it. 

In  the  House,  January  22,  1862. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  The  enemies  of  free  government  predicted  with  the  utmost 
confidence  the  overthrow  of  this  Union  by  internal  dissensions.  *  Eighty  years  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  seemed  to  belie  their  predictions.  We  were  establishing  on  a  firm  basis 
the  great  truths  proclaimed  by  our  fathers.  *  *  If  we  meet  and  conquer  in  this  dreadful 
issue,  it  will  produce  benefits  which  will  compensate  for  all  it  costs.  It  will  give  to  this 
nation  centuries  of  peace,  and  conssitutional  freedom.  *  *  They  have  a  vast  country  to 
overrun.  *  *  Every  means  in  the  power  of  nature  must  be  exhausted  before  our  sacred 
duty  is  abandoned.  *  *  If  the  Government  submits,  it  *  *  loses  its  character  and 
ceases  to  be  a  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  *  *  If  no  other  means  were  left 
to  save  the  republic,  I  believe  we  have  the  power  *  *  to  declare  a  dictator,  without  con- 
fining our  choice  to  any  officer  of  the  Government.  Rather  than  the  nation  should  perish, 
I  would  do  it.  Rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved — nay,  rather  than  see  one  star  stricken 
from  its  banner — I  would  say  do  it  now.  *  *  Remember  that  every  day's  delay  costs  the 
nation  $1,500,000  and  hundreds  of  lives.  *  *  What  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  in  authority.  Their  mistakes  may  bring  mourning  upon  the  land  and  sorrow  to  many 
a  fireside.  *  *  "If  we  cannot  save  our  honor,  save  at  least  the  lives  and  treasure  of  the 
nation." 

In  the  Senate,  January  28,  1862. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.  We  have  assembled  large  armies.  It  is  expected  that  these  armies 
are  to  move.  The  public  voice  demands  action.  They  have  to  move  over  large  spaces  of 
country;  railways  must  be  a  great  means  of  transportation  for  them.     *  The  object  is 

to  concentrate  our  forces     *     *     without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  anybody,  or  letting 
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these  troops  know  where  they  are  to  go,  or  how  many  are  to  go.  *  *  The  purpose  of  the 
Government  in  wishing  to  have  power  over  the  railways  of  the  country  is,  to  be  enabled  to 
move  the  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  few  months,  *  *  to  move  them  by 
the  will  of  the  Government,  in  such  numbers  as  it  pleases  and  where  it  pleases.     *     * 

Mr.  Wade.  The  Secretary  of  War  does  not  want  to  take  possession  of  these  railroads 
permanently,  but  for  certain  expeditions,  to  give  energy  to  the  Department,  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  cause.  *  *  One  of  our  undoubted  powers  is  to  seize  all  the  railroads  in  this  nation, 
if  the  Government  wants  them  for  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  *  *  All 
I  want  is  to  regulate  by  law  that  power  the  Executive  already  has.  *  *  Look  at  the  com- 
plaints against  the  President  because  he  has  undertaken  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus.  *  * 
I  justify  the  President  in  all  he  has  done,  because  he  acted  from  an  overruling  necessity. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis.  I  have  in  my  imagination  fancied  this  Union  subsisting  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  extending  through  the  centuries  that  numbered  the  history  of  Carthage,  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and  England.  It  was  to  me  the  most 
grievous  disappointment  *  *  that  this  Union  in  the  first  century  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  should  be  broken  up.  *  *  I  still  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  bring 
back  this  Union  and  place  it  upon  the  firm  foundation  it  occupied  before  these  Southern  dis- 
contents rocked  it  to  its  base. 

In  the  House,  January  28,  1862. 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  were  never  in  greater  peril  than  this  moment.  *  *  But,  sir,  I  will 
not,  I  dare  not,  I  hope  none  of  us  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  performing  every 
duty  devolved  on  us  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  national  affairs.  The  bill  before  us  is  a  war 
measure — a  measure  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice  *  *  to  meet  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands upon  the  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Army  and  Navy  until  they  can  make  a  vigorous 
advance  *  *  and  crush  the  rebellion.  *  *  Extraordinary  means  must  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  save  our  Government  and  preserve  our  nationality.  *  *  This  bill  is  a  Gov- 
ernment measure.  *  *  By  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  get  these  notes  en- 
graved, printed,  and  signed  ready  for  use,  all  other  means  at  his  command  and  in  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  exhausted.  This  measure,  then,  is  presented  under  the  highest  prerogative  of 
the  Government. 

The  Army  and  Navy  now  in  the  service  must  be  paid.  They  must  be  supplied  with  food, 
clothing,   arms,    ammunition,   and   all   other   material  of  war,  to  render  them  effective. 

Having  exhausted  other  means  of  sustaining  the  Government,  this  measure  is  brought  as 
the  best  that  can  be  devised  in  the  present  exigency  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Treas- 
ury. *  *  With  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  Government,  to  pay  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war,  *  *  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied  from  some  source  or  the  Govern- 
ment must  stop  payment  in  a  few  days.  *  *  A  loan  put  upon  the  market  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  United  States  stocks,  to  be  followed  by  other  large  loans,  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  favorable  mode  of  maintaining  the  Government  at  the  present  time.  *  The 
situation  of  the  country  is  now  different  from  what  it  was  two  months  ago.  The  circum- 
stances have  changed,  and  the  Secretary  and  Congress  will  find  it  necessary  to  conform  their 
action  to  what  can  be  done  and  not  what  they  would  like  to  do  were  it  otherwise  practicable. 

*  *  With  a  navy  and  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  requiring  with 
the  other  expenses  of  the  Government  an  average  daily  expenditure  of  more  than  $l,600,000r 
this  new  system  of  banking  will  not  afford  the  relief  in  time  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  demands  made  upon  him.  *  *  The  tables  from  the  Census  Bureau  show- 
that  the  true  value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the  United  States  is 
$16,000,000,000.     *     *     This  is  the  capital  on  which  your  Treasury  notes  and  bonds  rest. 

*  *  Congress  is  clothed  with  this  mighty  power  to  sustain  the  nation  at  this  time.  * 
The  exercise  of  the  power  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  order  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
nation  at  this  time.  *  *  The  life  of  the  nation  is  in  peril,  and  all  that  we  have,  and  all 
that  we  hope  for  must  be  devoted  to  maintain  its  existence.  *  *  An  early  and  successful 
advance  of  our  armies  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  we  need  such  an  advance  to  sustain 
the  financial  credit  of  the  Government ;  we  need  it  to  prevent  foreign  intervention  ;  we  need 
it  to  rouse  the  flagging  energies  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  we  need  it  to  vindicate  the 
courage  and  invincibility  of  our  brave  soldiers. 

Mr.  Sheffield.  It  requires  our  coolest,  ripest  judgment  to  consider  the  means  to  put 
down  this  rebellion.  *  *  Popular  government  is  now  on  trial,  and  in  its  success  is  in- 
volved the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  better,  far  better,  that  every  loyal  man 
at  the  North  should  be  slain  than  that  this  rebellion  should  not  be  suppressed.  ^  The  genera- 
tions of  future  centuries  will  look  back  to  this  period  of  our  history  and  calculate  the  effect 
of  our  conduct  upon  human  civilization.  *  *  It  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  civil- 
ized world,  not  only  the  men  of  this  generation  but  to  the  men  of  all  future  times,  that  this 
Government  should  not  be  overthrown.  Our  people  desire  it  to  be  put  down.  They  would 
sooner  have  all  their  property  consumed  and  every  man  slain  on  the  battle-field, 
than  submit  to  this  lawless  power  of  rebel  hosts. 

January  29,  1862. 

Mr.  Gurley.  When  a  few  more  months  have  gone  by  it  would  be  no  strange  thing  if  the 
sauthern  confederacy  should  be  acknowledged  by  foreign  powers,  and  when  that  takes  place, 
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if  ever,  our  Government  will  stand  before  the  civilized  world,  not  only  humiliated,  but  utterly 
disgraced.  *  *  If  we  would  have  the  moral  support  of  this  world,  we  must  strike  boldly 
for  victory.  *  *  Remember  this  contest  must  close,  either  in  the  ruin  of  a  republic  that 
has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  best  men  of  the  world  with  admiration,  and  possibly  the  destruction 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America,  *  *  or  in  the  renewed  stability  of  our  cherished 
institutions.  k  *  Our  army  has  been  five  months  getting  ready  for  its  realization.  *  * 
The  people  everywhere  are  imploring  for  and  demanding  active  movements  against  the 
rebels  in  the  South.  *  *  Sir,  it  is  a  serious  question  with  many  honest  minds,  whether  this 
Congress  and  Government  and  this  great  nation  are  not  to-day  sleeping  upon  a  volcano. 
Murmurs  deep  and  strong  are  everywhere  coming  up  from  the  people  against  the  inaction 
of  our  army. 

*  *  Meanwhile  the  public  Treasury  is  being  drained  for  their  support :  the  fleets  of 
three  powerful  nations  are  nearing  our  shores,  and  if  our  military  do  not  rouse  themselves 
to  speedy  action,  *  *  these  fleets  may  make  a  visit  to  our  southern  coasts  *  *  and 
announce  to  us  that  cotton  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  Europe,  and  the  blockade  must  con- 
tinue no  longer. 

*  *  All  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  the  contingency  of  continued  inactivity  *  * 
highly  probable.  But  *  *  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  a  man  who,  if  report  speak  truly, 
is  like  brave  Ben.  Wade  of  Ohio,  a  good  combination  of  Old  Hickory  and  Zack  Taylor,     * 

*  will  push  on  the  war  with  all  the  vigor  that  characterized  the  people  in  raising  so  vast, 
so  mighty  an  army. 

January  30,  1862. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Cox.  General  McClellan  intended  first  to  have  General  Bueil  get  the  Tennessee 
Railroad ;  that  for  this  end  he  has  given  all  his  energies  to  aid  him  *  *  When  General 
Buell  took  command  he  found  his  troops  straggling  and  scattered.  He  had  to  guther  them 
and  concentrate  and  form  them  into  regiments.  *..  *  I  speak  knowingly  when  I  declare 
to  this  Congress  and  the  people  that  no  delay  of  General  Buell's  movements  is  attributable 
to  any  orders  from  General  McClellan  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  ordered  him  *  *  not  to 
lose  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  to  seize  the  Tennessee  Railroad, 
to  the  end  that  not  only  shall  Eastern  Tennessee  be  opened  to  the  Army  and  Union,  *  * 
but  to  the  grand  aim  to  cut  off  this  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac,  not  alone  from  the  line  of 
their  supplies,  but  from  the  line  of  their  retreat.  *  *  In  fear  for  the  fate  of  Memphis, 
General  Beauregard  is  hurried  out  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  avert  the  northern  avalanche  which 
impends  there,  while  Buell  is  drawing  with  consummate  skill  his  fatal  line  around  the  con- 
federates, as  the  lines  have  been  drawn  in  Virginia.  *  *  Thousands  of  our  people  now 
regard  with  dampened  spirit  and  sad  silence  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  they  are  almost 
dismayed  by  our  terrible  present  and  still  more  unpropitious  future.  But  what  *  *  if  the 
masses  of  the  Union  are  to  be  quenched  ?  We  shall  lose  our  place  among  the  rfations,  our 
relative  importance  on  the  globe,  our  physical  independence,  our  weight  in  the  equilibrium 
of  powers,  our  frontiers,  alliances,  and  geography.  *  *  *  These  make  up  the  immortal- 
ity of  a  nation.  *  *  *  He  who  remains  silent  when  such  interests  are  at  stake  is  treach- 
erous to  his  land  and  to  his  God. 

January  31,  1862. 

Mr.  Sargent.  Had  not  the  Trent  embroglio  admitted  of  a  peaceful  solution,  *  *  * 
this  day,  as  we  sit  here,  the  first  blow  would  have  been  struck  (by  Great  Britain)  and  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  sealed.  *  *  *  To-day  we  are  trying  to  provide  means  to  pay, 
or  secure  to  be  paid,  a  debt  of  $1,000,000,000  on  account  of  this  war,  of  which  we  have  but 
just  commenced  the  first  campaign.  *  *  *  The  hostile  feeling  toward  this  country  which 
seized  upon  the  late  trivial  affair  still  exists,  and  I  say  here  that  there  is  danger  of  a  war 
until     *     *     England  is  incapable  of  giving  or  we  of  receiving  an  insult. 

February  3,  1862. 
Mr.  Wickljffe.  Look,  sir,  at  the  condition  of  Kentucky  at  the  beginning  of  this  session. 
Do  we  know  how  soon  General  Thomas  will  make  an  assault  upon  Bowling  Green  ? 
He  will  be  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  his  army  at  every  gap  upon  his  line  to  prevent  his  rear 
being  annoyed  or  cut  off  from  communications.  We  want  men  from  our  own  State.  They 
know  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  They  know  all  the  country,  and  will  be  better  guards 
there  than  any  others.  *  *  We  have  information  that  General  Beauregard  and  fifteen 
thousand  of  his  trained  bands  have  gone  to  Kentucky  to  unite  with  the  forces  now  there, 
against  us. 

February  4,  1862. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Unless  the  people  can  and  will  stand  by  the  national  credit  and  sustain 
it  by  such  overwhelming  majorities  as  to  silence  opposition,  then  the  experiment  of  free 
representative  government  must  melt  in  the  thin  air.  *  *  The  nation's  credit  cannot  be 
maintained  by  force  unless  the  majority  of  the  people,  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  the  nation's 
lite,  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  any  and  all  needful  legislation. 
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Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  was  saying  what  the  people  must  know  about  the  use  of  their 
money.  *  *  They  simply  want  to  know  that  the  people's  servants  are  using  the  people's 
money  and  the  nation's  army  to  hurl  swift  destruction  upon  the  nation's  foes.  *  *  Un- 
less we  appeal  to  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  country  with  an  adequate  policy  we  can  get 
no  money,  we  ought  not  get  it,  we  shall  not  deserve  it. 

Debts  funded  or  liquidated  up  to  January,  1802 1306,000,000 

The  floating  debt 200,000,000 

The  required  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  July  1 300,  000,  000 

806,  000,  000 

This  last  item  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  day  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  If 
$45,000,000  a  month  is  taken  as  a  estimate,  it  will  be  $225,000,(00.  *  *  The  Secretary 
of  War  says,  that  718,512  men  have  taken  the  field.  *  *  Every  one  of  this  multitude 
of  soldiers  is  entitled  to  at  least  thirteen  dollars,  besides  subsistence  and  bounties.  *  *  * 
There  has  been  no  such  occasion  presented,  no  such  demand  made  upon  a  nation  during  the 
life-time  of  the  human  race.  The  history  of  free  government,  the  history  of  America,  the 
history  of  constitutional  liberty,  begins  or  ends  now.  *  *  Our  destiny  is,  without  an 
ally  in  the  world,  with  the  nations  banded  against  us,  to  hold  fast  a  continent  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest,  guiltiest  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Pike.  Who  knows  what  course  this  business  shall  take  in  the  next  ninety  days  ? 
With  us  here  it  is  a  matter  of  guess-work.  We  are  the  money-partners  in  this  Government 
concern ;  *  *  still  nobody  is  allowed  to  know  anything  about  it.  *  *  If  the  plan 
shadowed  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cox,]  who  spoke  *  *  for  the  com- 
manding general,  is  really  to  be  adopted,  the  sooner  we  supply  ourselves  with  the  money 
we  want  the  better  for  the  Treasury.  *  *  The  anaconda  scheme  *  *  is  to  surround, 
cut  off  communications  with  the  world,  and  wait  the  result.  In  the  mean  time  disease  is 
wasting  our  noble  Army,  and  uneasiness  is  increasing  in  every  portion  of  the  loyal  States. 
*  The  Secretary  of  War,  on  whom  the  country  now  leans  with  entire  confidence,  I  trust- 
ingly believe  that  his  strong  will  and  clear  head  shall  prove  sufficient  *  *  in  this  time  of 
great  distress.  *  *  The  Army  will  respond  with  enthusiasm,  and  victories,  which  are  the 
best  financiers  in  these  days,  will  be  the  happy  result.  *  *  The  next  sixty  days  are  to 
be  the  nation's  opportunity  to  re-assert  itself. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  humiliating  to  me  is  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  not  able  to 
make  loans  of  money  from  foreign  countries.  It  cannot  be  done.  *  *  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  government  in  Europe  that  we  can  expect  to  make  any  advance  to  us  in  a  loan 
to  carry  on  the  war.  *  *  We  must  rely  solely  upon  our  own  element  of  strength  and 
power.  *  *  The  question  of  liberty  itself  is  at  stake.  *  *  When  the  people  see  that 
something  is  to  be  done  they  will  furnish  their  money  to  the  Government  as  readily  as  they 
have  their  men.     *  I  think  the  indications  are,  especially  at  the  War  Department,  that 

something  will  be  done.  *  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  weaken- 
ing of  the  faith  of  the  people.  *  *  I  want  something  done  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  Administration  is  in  earnest,  and  has  a  definite  plan  which  it  has  to  work  out.  * 
The  time  for  mysterious  utterances  about  a  movement  that  is  in  the  wind,  or  seen,  or  heard, 
or  whispered,  and  gave  a  little  hope  at  the  time,  is  passed  by.  *  *  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  goes  to  New  York,  will  say  *  *  there  is  to  be  a  great 
movement  within  such  a  time,  and  inspire  the  bankers  with  the  hope  that  the  good  time  is 
coming  within  fifteen  days,  *  *  but  the  people  want  action  in  the  administration  in  the 
military  department  of  the  Government.  *  *  How,  and  when,  and  the  mode  I  say  nothing 
about,  but  there  must  be  action  everywhere.  *  *  The  people  will  then  become  inspired 
with  the  belief  that  the  rebellion  will  be  put  down  before  harvest,  and  they  will  pour  out 
their  money  like  water. 

In  THE  Senate,  February  4,  1862. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  sir,  is  the  Senate  prepared  to-day  to  say  that  it  will  enter  upon  an 
enterprise — enter  upon  the  construction  of  mail-clad  steamers  designed  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  war  to  have  a  bearing  simply  upon  this  rebellion,  which  are  not  to  be  completed  for 
the  next  twelve  months  ?  Sir,  if  this  whole  thing  is  not  brought  to  an  end  in  the  next  six 
months,  the  nation  will  be  beyond  the  hope  of  relief. 

Mr.  Grimes.  You  all  know  that  Great  Britain  has  now  the  Warrior  and  Hero  ready  for 
use.  We  were  told  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Warrior  was  coming  to  our  coast — a  large,  im- 
mense frigate,  which,  according  to  naval  authorities,  is  a  complete  success,  and  preparations 
have  been  made  for  building  a  great  many  more. 

February  5,  1862. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  manifest  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  called  upon  to  bear 
an  amount  of  not  less  than  $700,000,000.  *  *  This  is  more  than  four  times  the  aggregate 
currency  of  the  country  ;  it  is  more  than  the  government  of  Great  Britain  bore  in  her  strug- 
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gb  with  Napoleon.  *  *  It  is  more  than  any  country  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  at- 
te  npted  to  carry.  Then  is  nothing-  like  it  in  history.  *"  *  No  nation  ever  attempted  it 
or  approached  it,  never  for  any  length  of  time. 

February  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  this  condition  of  affairs  is  exciting  attention  abroad  and  at  home  is 
true.  I  have  here  an  extract  from  a  recent  English  paper,  in  which  they  speak  of  this  very 
condition  of  affairs.  Our  friends  across  the  water  are  now  looking  into  all  our  deficiencies 
and  all  our  difficulties.  Here  is  a  remarkable  statement  from  the  government  organ,  said  to 
be  owned  by  Lord  Palmerston  : 

"The  monetary  intelligence  from  America  is  of  the  most  important  kind  ;  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  not  an  agreeable  prospect,  but  it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  the  existing  state  of 
American  finance. 

"  What  a  strange  tale  does  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  twelve  months  un- 
fold !  What  a  striking  moral  does  it  not  point.  Never  before  was  the  world  dazzled  by  a 
career  of  more  reckless  extravagance.  Never  before  did  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state 
make  such  gigantic  strides  toward  effecting  its  own  ruin.'1 — (London  Post,  January  15,  1862.) 

And  you  all  have  probably  read  the  recent  extract  in  the  London  Times,  in  which  our 
country  is  denounced  in  the  most  unmitigated  language  that  is  too  offensive  to  be  read  in 
the  Senate. 

I  merely  quote  these  matters  to  show  you  that  our  financial  condition  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  governments.  It  is  an  element  of  weakness,  and  they  count  upon  it  in  all 
the  political  questions  that  will  arise  in  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days,  or  the  next  .year.  They 
look  at  this  vast  expenditure  as  a  dangerous  element,  as  a  reason  why  we  cannot  succeed  in 
this  contest,  and  as  a  reason  why  they  should  interfere  in  it.  *  *  *  I  do  not  show  these 
facts,  which  are  plain  and  palpable  on  their  face,  in  order  to  impair  our  public  credit.  What 
I  state  is  known  to  every  money-lender  in  this  land.  There  is  not  a  bank  or  a  broker  who 
does  not  know  these  facts  as  well  as  I  do.  I  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  *  *  *  Indeed,  I  cannot  contemplate  the  condition  of  my  country,  if 
it  shall  be  dissevered  and  divided.  Take  the  loyal  States  as  they  now  stand,  and  look  at 
the  map  • of  the  United  States,  and  regard  two  hostile  confederacies  stretching  along  for  two 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent.  *  *  *  Do  you  not  know  the  normal  condition  of 
affairs  would  be  eternal  war,  everlasting  war.  Two  nations  of  the  same  blood,  of  the  same 
lineage,  of  the  same  spirit,  cannot  occupy  the  same  continent,  much  less  stand  side  by  side 
as  rival  nations,  dividing  rivers  and  mountains  for  their  boundaries.     *  *     Rather  than 

yield  to  traitors  or  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  rather  than  bequeath  to  the  next  gene- 
ration a  broken  Union,  and  an  interminable  civil  war,  I  would  light  the  torch  of  fanaticism 
and  destroy  all  that  the  labor  of  the  two  generations  has  accumulated.  *  *  *  If  you  can 
show  me  the  reason  by  which  the  present  expenditures  can  be  maintained  by  our  national 
Government,  you  show  the  means  to  success,  to  honor,  to  glory,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  The  credit  of  this  Government  is  sinking  daily  under  our 
feet.  *  *  Why,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time,  and  not  far  back,  when  the  credit  of  this 
Government  stood  high,  when  it  would  command  its  millions  ;  but  to-day,  with  $40,000,000 
due  the  people,  of  which  the  Government  is  unable  to  pay  one  red  cent,  we  propose  to  issue 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  paper  money,  and  make  that 
paper  money  a  legal  tender.  We  are  going  to  spend  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  and  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  the  way  to  obtain  that  money,  and  it  will  take  a  long 
process  to  reach  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  cry  up  the  credit  of  this  Government,  to  boast  of  it,  or 
talk  of  it,  unless  we  perform  the  acts  necessary  to  sustain  and  uphold  it.  If  there  is  one  thing, 
more  than  another,  that  we  need  to  show  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is,  that  we  are  ready 
to  make  some  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  state 
that  the  Government  is  now  indebted  $40,000,000,  and  has  no  means  of  paying  it.  I  presume 
the  Government  will  need  in  the  next  six  months  $300,000,000.  The  question  is,  how  is  the 
Government  to  raise  this  amount  of  money?  Sir,  you  cannot  raise  $300,(00,000  by  taxation, 
and  the  Government  cannot  get  along  without  it. 

In  the  House,  February  6,  1862. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Congress  at  the  extra  session  authorized  the  loan  of  $250,000,- 
000  ;  $100,000,000  of  this  was  taken  at  7ft  per  cent.,  and  $50,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds 
at  a  discount  of  over  $5,000,000  ;  $50,000,000  were  used  in  demand-notes  payable  in  coin, 
leaving  $50,000,000  undisposed  of.  Before  the  banks  had  paid  much  of  this  last  loan 
they  broke  down  under  it  and  suspended  specie  payments.  They  have  continued  to  pay 
the  loan,  not  in  coin,  but  in  demand-notes  of  the  Government.  *  *  But  the  last  was 
paid  yesterday,  and  on  the  same  day  the  banks  refused  to  receive  them.  They  must  now 
sink  to  depreciated  currency.  The  remaining  $50,000,000  the  Secretary  has  been  unable 
to  negotiate,  *  *  and  there  is  now  a  floating  debt  of  at  least  $180,000,C00.  The  Secre- 
tary intended  to  use  the  balance  of  this  authorized  loan  in  paying  it  out  to  creditors  in. 
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notes  of  7  f, ;  that  becoming  known,  they  immediately  sunk  4  per  cent.,  and  had  he  per- 
severed, it  is  believed  they  would  have  been  down  to  10  per  cent,  discount.  But  even  if  this 
could  be  used,  (about  $40,000,000,)  there  would  remain  due  about  $90,000,000,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  urgently  demanded.  The  daily  expenses  of  the  Government  are  now 
about  $2,000,000.  To  carry  us  on  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  would  take  $600,000,000 
more,  making,  before  legislation  could  be  had  next  session,  about  $700,000,000  to  be  provided 
for.     We  have  already  appropriated  $350,000,000,  making  our  entire  debt  $1,050,000,000. 

The  grave  question  now  is,  how  can  this  large  amount  be  raised  f  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  used  his  best  efforts  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  but  $50,000,000,  and  has  failed. 

In  the  Senate,  February  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  people  are  clamoring  for.  They  are  clamoring 
for  action  on  the  part  of  your  armies.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wants  to  know  how  to 
raise  money.     Give  us  victories  ;  tell  your  generals  to  advance. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  money  and  the  fault  is  with  Congress.  Has  not  the  Gov- 
ernment had  money?  Did  we  not  raise  it  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  July?  Have  you 
not  had  men,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  and  has  not  God  Almighty  given  you  a  sea- 
son for  operations  in  the  field,  such  as  was  never  vouchsafed  to  a  people  before  ?  *  *  * 
Taxation  will  never  save  your  country ;  but  it  is  the  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  that  you 
want  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Wade  says,  somebody  to  lead  them. 

February  11,  1862. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  believe,  sir,  *  *  *  that  our  whole  coast,  our  Atlantic  coast,  our 
Lake  coast,  our  Pacific  coast  would  be  much  better  fortified  and  protected  by  moving 
down  the  columns  of  our  Army,  now  lying  near  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  along  the  Ohio 
Rivers,  through  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  States  south,  victoriously 
and  triumphantly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  *  *  *  But,  sir,  if  these  points  are  not  very 
soon  in  possession  of  the  United  States  forces,  *  *  *  if  we  do  not  take  possession  of  our 
southern  ports  within  thirty  or  forty  days,  we  shall  need  much  more  than  the  amount  re- 
commended by  the  Finance  Committee  to  fortify  all  the  exposed  portions  of  our  coasts. 
*     *  I  doubt  whether  very  much  more  will  protect  them  from  foreign  attack.     *  * 

Let  us  move  our  armies  *  *  *  at  the  earliest  moment  we  can,  and  move  them  energeti- 
cally and  successfully,  and  these  appropriations  will  not  be  needed.  *  *  *  I  think  it  is 
demonstrable  that  Maine  is  to  be  better  fortified  at  New  Orleans  than  at  Portland  ;  Chicago 
better  at  Charleston  than  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Newport  better  at  Savannah  and  Mobile 
than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narraganset  Bay.  Let  us  place  our  armies  and  unfurl  our  flag 
in  these  southern  cities,  and  all  these  points  we  are  solicitous  to  protect  will  be  as  safe  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  fortifications  to  make  them.  Without  these  we  have  not  men 
enough  nor  money  enough  to  defend  them  against  the  forces  which  will  speedily  threaten 
them. 

Mr.  Howe.  If  it  is  not  safe  to  publish  to  the  country  our  own  calculations  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  different  points  on  our  coast,  it  may  not  be  dangerous  to  lay  before  the  country 
the  calculations  of  other  powers  and  other  governments,  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  have 
the  Secretary  read  from  the  London  Times,  which  I  send  to  the  desk : 

Extract  from  the  London  Times  of  January  7,  1862. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  which  were  terminated  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
*  *  the  command  of  the  water  which  separates  Upper  Canada  from  the  Federal  terri- 
tories would  be  equivalent  to  a  command  in  the  field.  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter 
divides  into  two  periods,  of  which  the  first  would  be  the  most  critical  for  England.  It  be- 
comes a  question,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  how  this  superiority  is  likely  to  be 
determined.     *  Up  to  the  month  of  April  next  the  lakes  may  be  regarded  as  inaccessi- 

ble to  the  sea,  and  therefore  whatever  force  is  created  must  be  created  on  the  spot.  *  * 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Saint  Lawrence  is  opened  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  difficulty. 
We  can  then  pour  into  the  lakes  such  a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  other  craft  as  will  give  us  the 
complete  and  immediate  command  of  these  waters.  Directly  the  navigation  is  opened  we 
can  send  up  vessel  after  vessel  without  any  restriction.  *  *  The  Americans  would  have 
no  such  resource.  They  would  have  no  access  to  the  lakes  from  the  sea,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  construct  vessels  of  any  considerable  power  in  the  interval  that 
would  elapse  before  the  ice  is  broken  up.  With  the  opening  of  spring  the  lakes  would  be  ours, 
and  if  the  mastery  of  these  waters  is  indeed  the  mastery  of  all,  we  may  expect  the  result 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  *  *  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conclusion  seems  clear  that 
three  months  hence  the  field  will  be  all  our  own,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  if  ju- 
diciously encountered,  would  not  be  able  to  do  us  much  harm." 

Mr.  Howe.  The  fact  is  apparent  from  this  communication  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  a 
maritime  power,  and  especially  a  war  with  England,  the  Northwest  is  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  they  design  as  the  theater  of  military  operations.  *  *  Inasmuch  as  I  had 
just  received  this  extract  from  an  English  paper,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  I  deemed  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  forti- 
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fied  in  the  whole  country.  It  defends  a  portion  of  the  country  which  is  not  only  the  granary 
of  the  nation  but  almost  of  the  world.     *     * 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  through  the  Welland  Canal  before  some 
time  in  the  middle  of  May,  even  if  the  vessels  were  all  sent  before  that  time.  *  *  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  mean  time  if  hostilities  actually  commenced,  or  if  they  were 
imminent?  *  *  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and  fold  our  arms  and  not  take  possession  of 
the  Welland  Canal  ?     *  The  British  government  has  sent  over  into  all  the  British  colo- 

nies of  North  America  some  thirty  thousand  men.  *  *  The  Welland  Canal  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  our  frontier.  *  *  Is  it  expected  that  we  will  not  render  it  impassable  for  the 
British  gunboats  ? 

Mr.  Fessenden.  Does  not  every  one  see  the  position  in  which  we  stand  toward 

foreign  nations  f  *  *  It  is  obvious  to  every  man's  mind  that  we  are  engaged  at  present 
in  a  war  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  to  preserve  peace,  may  bring  about  a  collision 
with  foreign  powers.  If  we  speak  of  things  at  all  we  must  speak  of  them  as  they  are.  *  * 
It  is  not  necessarily  a  threat  to  anybody  *  *  because  we  see  that  position  and  recognize 
it  ourselves.  *  *  Sir,  while  there  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  or  the  country  who  more  strongly 
desires  peace  with  all  nations  than  I  do,  *  *  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  *  * 
that  such  things  may  happen,  *  *  especially  when  the  Executive  itself  has  recommended 
this  bill.  *  *  My  honorable  friend  from  Illinois  says  *  *  our  armies  ought  to  do  some- 
thing ;  that  would  be  the  way  to  raise  finances,  and  that  would  be  the  way  to  fortify  the 
country.  We  all  know  it.  *  *  Sii,  it  has  been  said,  and  it  is  well  to  remember,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  war  as  this  in  the  history  of  the  world — there  never  was  one  so  diffi- 
cult to  carry  on — there  never  was  one  which  extended  over  so  great  a  territory,  upon  which 
so  many  points  were  to  be  defended  and  so  many  attacked.  *  *  I  look  for  and  believe 
that  the  results  which  are  to  be  accomplished,  even  before  many  days,  will  be  such  as  not  only 
to  gratify  all  our  hopes,  but  to  astound  the  world.     *     *     Let  us  wait  for  them  calmly. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  *  *  the  necessity  of  more 
active  operations  on  the  part  of  our  army,  and  I  am  gratified  to  know  from  the  Senator  that 
we  are  to  have  more  active  operations,  and  that  we  are  to  have  movements  which  will  aston- 
ish the  country  and  the  world.  I  rejoice  at  it,  but  I  believe  we  may  learn  something  from 
the  past.  *  *  That  we  have  suffered  one  summer  to  pass  away,  and  one  fall  to  pass  away, 
and  one  winter  to  pass  away,  at  an  expense  of  $500,000,000  to  the  country,  without  doing 
anything.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  more  seasons  shall  come  and  go  without 
more  efficient  action. 

February  12,  1862. 

Mr.  Howe.  Either  the  Treasury  must  be  replenished  or  the  war  must  be  abandoned. 
The  war  cannot  be  abandoned.  *  *  The  Government  is  not  gambling  for  empire,  it  is 
defending  its  own  existence.  *  *  Sir,  if  this  Government  lives,  if  the  nation  survives 
the  perils  which  now  beset  it,  every  man  knows  that  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  *  * 
will  in  a  few  years  command  a  large  premium.     *     * 

I  have  said  that  no  one  can  suffer  if  the  nation  survives  the  struggle  in  which  it  is  now 
engaged.  But  the  statement  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  Government  may  not  survive. 
What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  will  become  of  the  money  loaned  and  the  notes  outstanding  ? 
I  confess  my  apprehension  that  they  will  all  be  lost.  That,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  case, 
too,  with  notes  and  money  generally,  let  whoever  will  be  the  maker,  let  whoever  will  be  the 
borrower. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  We  have  suffered  ourselves,  in  a  measure,  to  be  cast  down.  Time  has 
come  around.  *  *  and  everything  looks  as  favorable  to  our  cause  as  the  heart  of  man 
could  desire. 

Mr.  Chandler.  From  this  day  forth  we  can  close  the  war  in  sixty  days  by  an  advance 
of  our  armies;  and  I  believe  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  will  advance  our  armies, 
and  when  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  close  within  sixty  days.  *  *  Tl.e  time  has  arrived 
when  this  rebellion  is  within  our  grasp. 

In  the  House,  February  19,  1862. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Our  Army,  concerning  whose  seeming  inactivity  so  many  unkind  words 
have  been  spoken  on  this  floor  the  past  few  months,  has  practically  ended  the  war. 

Mr.  Diven.  The  times  are  auspicious.  *  *  One  good  reason  urged  in  favor  of  that 
policy  was  that  the  people  were  discouraged  from  want  of  success  in  our  Army.  We 
have  now  the  encouragement  of  success.  Only  let  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country  know 
that  the  Government  is  to  succeed  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  we  will  not  have  to 
plead  for  credit.  It  is  not  gold  and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  not  things  that  are  to  be 
taken  for  gold  and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  credit,  it  is  confidence  on  the  part  of 
men  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  who  can  lend  it  to  the  Government  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  be  returned  to  them.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted.  And  now,  in  view  of  the 
brilliant  prospect  before  us  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  rebellion,  in  Heaven's  name 
let  us  leave  no  national  dishonor  to  remain  a  stain  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Gooch.    The  relations  of  this  committee  (Conduct  of  the  War)  with  the  President. 

H  Mis.  179 10 
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Secretary  of  War,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Cabinet,  are  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  *  * 
Bowling  Greeu,  Fort  Henry,  and  Fort  Donelson  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
which  is  to  be  the  last  in  the  history  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  If  there  is  any  department 
in  which  this  committee  have  felt  a  deeper  interest  than  any  other,  it  is  the  department  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  specially  interested. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  believe  the  creation  of  this  committee  has  been  instrumental, 
with  other  kindred  agencies,  in  bringing  about  valuable  reforms,  which  have  inaugurated 
beneficial  changes  and  a  vitalizing  policy,  without  which  we  might  not  have  had  the  victo- 
ries which  millions  to-day  applaud. 

In  the  Senate,  February  24,1862. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  We  go  into  this  struggle  with  all  the  energy  which  God  Almighty  has 
given  us.  The  recent  victories  give  earnest  of  speedy  results  ;  but  let  us  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. The  results  of  battle  none  but  God  can  foresee.  While  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
our  flag  will  soon  wave  at  Savannah,  at  Memphis,  at  Nashville,  and  at  New  Orleans,  let  us 
remember  we  have  met  reverses  before,  and  let  that  remembrance  chasten  our  rejoicing. 

April  18,  1862. 
Mr.  Howard.  Our  campaigns  have  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  President, 
aided  by  his  ordinary  advisers  and  his  subordinate  military  officers.  *  *  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  witnessed  what  no  monarchy  ever  witnessed.  It  has  coped  with 
the  most  formidable  rebellion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  one  which  no  monarchical  gov- 
ernment since  the  dawn  of  history  could  have  stood  six  weeks. 

April  21,  1862. 
Mr.  Collamer.  For  myself,  without  any  prophetic  vision,  and  I  do  not  think  now  it 
needs  any,  I  believe  I  can  see  the  coming  result,  and  its  developments  may  be  seen  in  the 
progress  of  our  armies,  and  the  necessary  consequences  which  follow  them.  I  see  the  mas- 
ters dispersed,  I  see  the  slaves  scattered,  I  see  that  in  all  probability  they  will  never  be  re- 
claimed, no  matter  what  laws  we  may  make.  I  see  the  further  that  progress  goes,  the  more 
extended  will  ba  its  effect. 

In  the  House,  May  2,  1862. 
Mr.  Washburn  e.  But  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  *     *     That  battle  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  finally  driving  the  rebels  from   the  Southwest.     *     *     History  will  record  it 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  that  has  ever  illustrated  the  annals  of  a  great  nation. 

May  26,  1862. 

Mr.  Gurley.  That  the  idea  of  intervention  in  our  affairs  has  been  seriously  entertained 
by  the  English  and  French  governments  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  *  *  Thanks 
to  our  sagacious  President  for  dividing  the  Army  at  the  critical  moment,  and  ordering  all 
the  commanders  to  advance  on  the  enemy.  This  defeated  southern  recognition,  for  the  re- 
sult was  a  succession  of  victories  in  the  West  which  saved  our  Government  from  so  great  a 
humiliation.  *  *  As  I  have  said,  the  signal  success  of  our  arms  in  the  West,  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  action  of  the  President,  made  recognition  impossible. 

In  the  Senate,  July  15,  1862. 

Mr.  Henderson.  The  object  of  the  rebels  in  the  beginning  was  to  build  up  a  confederacy 
of  the  cotton  States.  *  *  Why  did  they  pretend  that  they  desired  the  border  States  to  go 
with  them  ?  To  make  us,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Yancey,  fortifications  for  them  ;  *  *  to 
keep  armies  *  *  in  the  border  States ;  *  *  and  by  the  time  their  armies  were  con- 
quered *  *  our  financial  condition  would  be  such  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge their  independence.  They  hoped  that  by  the  destruction  of  their  own  cotton, 
which  they  thought  would  regulate  matters  in  Europe,  and  by  keeping  our  armies  at  bay  in 
the  border  States,  *  *  they  could  build  up  a  confederacy  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  *  *  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and  the  great  rivers  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  *  *  We  have  recovered  our  rightful  supremacy  over  territories  larger 
than  the  kingdoms  that  talk  about  intervention  from  Europe — larger  than  the  kingdom  of 
France,  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain — during  which  we  have  opened  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  river  which  more  than  all  things  binds  this  Union  together.  As 
long  as  we  hold  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  this  Union  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. New  England  may  regard  Southeastern  Virginia,  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains, and  North  and  South  Carolina  as  of  very  great  importance.  Why,  sir,  if  we  were  ten 
years  in  subjugating  that  country  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  holding  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus 
binding  the  Union  together  from  North  to  South.  *  *  The  history  of  the  world  has  never 
shown  such  a  parallel. 
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July  16,  1862. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Oli  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  for  months  previous  to  that  date,  the 
armies  of  the  republic  were  occupying  a  purely  defensive  position  upon  the  whole  line  from 
Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  until  or  about  the  27th  of  January,  when  the  President  and  Secre  - 
tary  of  War  issued  the  order,  "  Forward."  Then  the  brave  Foote  took  the  initiative,  solicit- 
ing- two  thousand  men  from  Halleck  to  hold  Fort  Henry  after  he  had  captured  it  with  his 
gunboats. 

WHAT    PRESIDENT   LINCOLN   AND   MR.    SEWARD   THOUGHT    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN. 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  February  9,  1862.  J 

"  The  President  stated  yesterday  that  the  recent  victory  of  Fort  Henry  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  was  intended  to  be  followed  up  immediately  with  a  blow  on  the  railway 
connection  fifteen  miles  from  the  captured  fort ;  *  *  that  hot  work  was  expected  in  that 
region  at  once ;  *  *  the  victories  the  Government  expected  to  win  over  the  rebels  in 
the  next  two  months  would  put  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  (England  and  France)  meddling  in 
our  affairs." 

President  Lincoln  on  the  10th  of  April,  1862,  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avert  from  our  country 
the  dangers  of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion." 

Mr.  Seward,  March  6,  1862,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  said  : 

"  It  is  now  apparent  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  attempted  revo- 
lution.    Cities,  districts,  and  Sta':es  are  coming  back  under  Federal  authority." 

Again,  May  7,  1862: 

"  The  proclamation  of  commerce  which  is  made  may  be  regarded  by  the  maritime  powers 
as  an  announcement  that  the  republic  has  passed  the  dangers  of  disunion." 
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debate  on  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  tennessee  campaign. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  24,  1862. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  resolution,  not  for  action  at  present,  but 
that  it  may  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows:  "That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due  and  are 
hereby  presented  to  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  for  planning  the  recent  movements  in  their 
respective  divisions,  and  to  both  those  generals,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
their  command,  for  achieving  the  glorious  victories  in  which  those  movements  have  re- 
sulted." 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  My  purpose  in  offering  the  resolution,  and  asking  that  it  may 
lie  over  without  action  now,  is  this  :  I  desire  that  those  who  earn  military  honors  shall  wear 
them,  and  wear  all  that  honor  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  believe  the  officers  named  in 
this  resolution  are  entitled  to  certain  credit,  and  I  desire  the  resolution  to  await  future  action, 
perhaps  amendment,  and  I  care  not  what  particular  disposition  is  made  of  it  for  the  present. 
I  would  like  to  call  up  this  subject  when  the  House  and  the  country  shall  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  reports  to  be  made  by  different  generals,  and  when 
we  shall  know  whether  these  victories  were  organized  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the 
fields  where  they  were  won,  and  if  so,  by  whom  organized,  or  whether  they  were  the  con- 
ceptions of  those  who  executed  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  this  resolution,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  a 
little  more  extensive.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion  with  gentlemen  as  to  who  de- 
signed these  victories.  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  other  day,  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  to  the  "  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War."  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman will  include  that  in  his  resolution.  One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  res- 
olutions of  thanks  to  our  officers  ought  to  be  very  carefully  drawn  and  very  carefully  con- 
sidered, to  the  end  that  no  one  entitled  to  credit  should  be  excluded  from  them.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  gentleman  will  do  no  injustice  to  any  of  those  who  may  be  entitled  on  further 
examination  to  the  credit  for  these  victories. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  referred  to  a  re- 
mark which  fell  from  me  the  other  day.  The  remark  I  made  then,  and  am  very  glad  to 
repeat  now,  was  this  :  that  to  that  committee,  along  with  other  kindred  agencies,  in  which  I 
include  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War 
as  well  as  of  Congress,  were  due  most  vitalizing  and  important  reforms,  without  which  the 
recent  victories  might  not  have  been  achieved.     I  will  take  occasion  to  say  now  that  I  ven- 
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tu re  to  predict  the  truthful  history  of  these  victories  will  demonstrate  that  not  alone  to  the 
mode  of  doing  things,  nor  to  the  sources  of  movements  which  until  recently  prevailed  in 
military  affairs,  not  alone  to  the  agencies  which  were  at  work  when  Congress  met,  not  by 
any  means  to  these  alone  are  to  be  attributed  the  brilliant  successes  in  the  West.  I  will 
hazard  the  opinion  that  time  will  show  the  value  of  more  recent  causes,  with  a  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  power  which  long  lay  dormant,  itself  in  harmony  with  a  longing  for  results  and  for 
action,  and  which  has  shown  itself  in  debates  and  proceedings  here,  and  in  anxious  expres- 
sion of  the  people  and  the  press,  in  every  loyal  portion  of  the  country.  The  great  necessity 
of  the  occasion,  the  need  and  the  fitness  of  something  more  than  vague  assurances  for  the 
future,  has  inaugurated  action — resolute  onward  action — and  to  this  inspirited  policy  is  due 
movements  which  have  culminated  in  glorious  success.  I  do  not  believe  the  recent  move- 
ments in  the  West  are  a  part  of  any  long-existing  plan  conceived  elsewhere,  and  only  now 
unfolding  itself.  I  do  not  believe  these  victories  were  arranged  or  won  by  men  sitting  at  a 
distance  engaged  in  what  is  termed  "  organizing  victory."  My  belief  is  that  they  have  been 
achieved  by  bold  and  resolute  men  left  free  to  act  and  to  conquer.     *       * 

Like  him,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  withhold  from  a  single  general  or  officer,  be  he 
high  or  low,  a  morsel  of  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  my  purpose  in  offering  the  resolution, 
and  asking  that  it  lie  over  until  a  future  day,  is,  that  Congress  and.  the  country  may  dis- 
criminate and  award  just  praise  by  awarding  it  to  those  who  have  earned  it.  I  want  to 
crown  with  heroic  honors  the  real  heroes  of  this  war,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  resolution  embrace  every  general  and  every  officer  and  private  who  should  be  included  ; 
and  my  object  will  be  accomplished  if  the  great  honor  belonging  to  the  blows  lately  struck 
on  the  western  rivers  and  their  banks  shall  be  conferred  where  it  belongs  and  shall  not  be 
appropriated  or  absorbed  by  any  person  whatever  who  has  not  earned  it. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  have  drawn  very  hastily  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House,  which  I  think  embraces  the  idea  which  my  colleague  has  just  suggested.  I  offer 
it :  "  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  rushed  to 
arms  to  sustain  the  fabric  which  our  fathers  erected,  and  whose  devotion  has  been  alike 
conspicuous,  whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the  field,  whether  by  their  cheerful  patriotism  and 
unwearied  ardor  to  be  led  to  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  our  country,  or  their  matchless  valor 
in  contest." 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  thwart,  if  I  could,  any  desire  my 
colleague  may  have,  but  I  submit  to  him,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
amendment  he  proposes  is  an  entire  transformation  of  my  resolution  and  destructive  of  its 
object.  I  mean  by  the  resolution  to  secure  the  action  of  the  House,  if  possible,  at  the  proper 
time,  in  awarding  the  meed  of  praise  and  credit  due  to  the  men  entitled,  not  only  to  the 
achievement  of  these  victories,  but  for  the  planning  and  conception  of  the  movement  which 
led  to  them. 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois.  There  is  certainly  no  man  here  who  wrould  withhold  his 
thanks  from  the  two  distinguished  officers  named  in  that  resolution.  I  feel  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  one  of  them,  General  Grant,  a  man,  I  may  say  here,  who  is  as  brave  as  he  is  modest 
and  incorruptible.  But  ihere  are  other  generals  who  were  upon  the  field  and  whom  we 
may  wish  to  thank  in  the  same  connection.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  served  with  us  in 
the  last  Congress  and  in  a  portion  of  the  present  Congress  who  was  upon  that  battle-field, 
nobly  doing  his  duty,  General  John  A.  McClernand.  There  is  another  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  I  mean  Colonel  Logan,  who  distinguished  himself  gloriously  and  fell 
wounded  upon  that  field.  And  yet  there  are  still  other  brave  officers  who  were  there  who 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  took  pains  in  draughting  the  resolution,  though  I  did  it  hastily, 
to  so  restrict  its  terms  that  it  could  not  be  at  all  open  to  the  criticism  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  The  resolution  declares  the  thanks  of  Congress  due  to  those  two  generals 
for  the  movements  planned  in  their  respective  divisions,  not  departments.  The  expression 
is  a  departure  from  strict  military  phraseology,  I  believe,  and  employed  to  confine  the  reso- 
lution to  the  acts  actually  done  by  those  named.  It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  exclude 
from  the  thanks  to  be  presented  any  person  who  was  participant  in  these  movements  and 
who  may  properly  be  included  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cox.  This  resolution  selects  only  two  of  the  generals  engaged  in  the  recent  conflict  at 
Fort  Donelson — Generals  Halleck  and  Grant.  If,  sir,  there  are  any  generals  entitled  to 
credit  for  success  in  that  great  conflict,  General  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  our  recent 
associate,  General  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  than  whom  no  braver  or  truer  soldier  adorns  the 
Army  of  the  West,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  the  glory  and  an  equal  consideration  in 
the  thanks  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Holman.  1  do  not  want  General  Wallace  to  be  deprived  of  his  just  share  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  Mallory.  Nor  should  General  Buell  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Cox.  A  splendid  list  could  be  made  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  are  entitled 
to  credit  for  our  recent  victories.  *  *  The  gentleman  says  he  does  not  believe  in  organ- 
izing victory  at  a  distance.  It  may  turn  out  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  examined  and 
fire  shall  have  burned  through  the  smoke,  that  other  generals  beside  those  mentioned — that 
the  General-in-Chief  in  this  city  is  entitled  to  some  credit,  at  least  for  his  foresight,  design, 
and  strategy,  which  have  so  signally  contributed  to  the  recent  gallant  achievements  of  our 
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Army  and  Navy.  It  is  significant  of  one  directing  head  and  design  in  these  recent  victories 
that  both  flanks  of  the  enemy — West  and  East — have  been  stricken  and  paralyzed  at  the  same 
time.  *  *  Let  us  not,  by  prejudging  this  matter,  do  injustice  to  any  officer  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Let  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  this  resolution  as  they  have  other 
resolutions,  and  let  them  report  a  proposition  to  the  House  which  will  discriminate  fairly 
and  justly  between  the  different  officers,  giving  to  those  who  are  entitled,  not  inconsiderately, 
but  with  deliberation  and  care,  the  merited  thanks  of  the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  I  profess  to  be  as  justly  proud  of  the  victories  secured  by 
western  generals  and  western  soldiers  as  any  man  on  this  floor,  but  in  our  exultation  of 
great  joy  over  these  victories  we  should  be  very  careful  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done 
through  our  action  to  any  portion  of  the  Army  or  to  any  general  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Union.  *  *  We  have  soldiers  in  the  ranks  fit  to  be  generals.  Many  such 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  purchase  the  victories  we  have  obtained.  But,  sir, 

we  should  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  all — in  other  words,  we  should  refrain  from  even  in- 
directly doing  injustice  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Army. 

Mr.  Olin.  Those  who  oppose  the  resolution  offered  by  my  colleague  seem  entirely  to  mis- 
apprehend the  object  with  which  that  resolution  was  offered.  *  *  Its  object  seems  to 
be  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  planned  and  directed  the  military  movements  which  resulted 
recently  in  glorious  victories  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  *  *  *  * 

If  it  be  the  object  of  the  House  before  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
person  who  planned  and  organized  these  victories,  then  it  would  be  eminently  proper,  in  my 
opinion,  to  request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  us  that  information.  That  would  satisfy 
the  gentleman  and  the  House  directly  as  to  who  was  the  party  who  planned  these  military 
movements.  *  *  It  is  sufficient  for  the  country  for  the  present  that  somebody  has 
planned  and  executed  these  military  movements  ;  *  *  still,  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
desire  to  know  who  originated  these  movements,  he  can  ascertain  that  fact  by  inquiring  at 
the  proper  office,  for  certainly  some  one  at  the  War  Department  must  be  informed  on  the 
subject.  The  Secretary  of  War  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not ; 
the  Commanding  General  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not.  If  neither 
of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  them  they  will  cheerfully  say  so. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  In  my  judgment,  this  resolution,  whether  so  designed  or  not,  is 
an  attack  upon  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  is  declared  in  ex- 
press terms  by  this  resolution  that  the  achievements  by  our  arms  in  the  western  depart- 
ment were  the  result  of  movements  planned,  organized,  and  carried  out  by  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer of  the  General  Government.  It  will  be  remembered  that  subordinate  officers  by  law  are 
under  the  control  and  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,  and  that 
if  there  is  no  general  plan,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  plan  and  system  of  campaign 
calculated  and  designed  to  put  down  this  rebellion.  I  believe  there  is  emanating  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces,  through  his  first  subordinates,  and  by  them  to 
the  next,  and  so  continuously  down  to  the  soldiers  who  fight  upon  the  battle-field,  a  well- 
digested,  clear,  and  definite  policy  of  campaign,  that  is  to  be  put  in  motion — that  is  in  mo- 
tion— to  put  down  this  rebellion ;  and  when  a  resolution,  directly  or  indirectly,  intimates 
while  this  should  be  the  case,  that  it  is  not  the  case,  and  that  a  subordinate  officer  has 
sprung  into  life  and  conceived,  independently  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Government, 
a  campaign  and  a  movement,  although  resulting  gloriously — I  say  that  that  is  asserted  in  a 
declaration,  it  is  a  direct  charge — I  do  not  say  it  was  intended — that  these  proper  campaigns 
and  necessary  movements  were  not  and  have  not  been  conceived  and  put  in  execution  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armies.  It  is  detracting  from  the  general  in  command  of 
the  whole  force  that  which  should  be  meted  out  to  him  if  in  fact  he  has  planned  and  organ- 
ized these  movements  ;  and  I  believe  here,  and  I  here  declare  that  I  believe,  that  the 
system  of  movements  that  has  culminated  in  glorious  victories,  and  which  will  soon  put 
down  this  rebellion,  finds  root,  brain,  and  execution  in  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
American  Army  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  American  people  ;  and  I  would  not,  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution,  detract  one  iota  from  what  he  has  fairly  earned,  if  this  be  true,  which  I 
believe  is  true. 

Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  Generals  Halleck  and 
Grant,  for  they  have  been  thanked  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  more  than  that,  by  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  American  people — a  higher  tribute  than 
can  emanate  from  any  men  in  position,  however  high  that  may  be. 

February  25,  1862.   - 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  I  desire  to  have  entered  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  motion  was  entered. 

May  2,  1862. 
Mr.  Washburne.  In  time  came  the  operations  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
and  I  state  what  I  know.    By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  29th  day  of  January  last,  with- 
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out  any  suggestion  from  any  source,  General  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote,  always  acting 
in  entire  harmony,  applied  for  permission  to  move  up  these  rivers,  which  was  granted.  The 
gunboats  and  land  forces  moved  up  to  Fort  Henry.  After  that  fort  was  taken  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  Fort  Donelson.  The  gunboats  were  to  go  round  and  up  the  Cumberland 
River,  while  the  Army  was  to  move  overland  from  Fort  Henry  to  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  Senate,  March  13,1882. 

THANKS  TO  CAPTAIN  FOOTE. 

"  Be  it  resolved,      *      *       * .  *     That  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  American 

people  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Captain  A.  H.  Foote,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  western  flotilla  under  his  command,  for  the  great  gallantry 
exhibited  by  them  in  the  attacks  upon  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  for  their  efficiency  in 
opening  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  pursuits  of  lawful  com- 
merce, and  for  their  unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  amidst  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  dangers." 

Mr.  Grimes.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  proposition  to  take  possession 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of  a  military  campaign  in  that 
direction  has  been  claimed  first  for  one  and  then  for  another  military  commander.  I  desire 
that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  to  every  man.  *  *  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  project 
of  turning  the  enemy's  flank's  by  penetrating  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  origi- 
nated with  Commodore  Foote.  The  great  rise  of  water  on  those  rivers  was  providential, 
and  with  the  quick  eye  of  military  genius  he  saw  the  advantage  it  might  secure  to  our  arms. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  to  General  Halleck  at  Saint  Louis  the  following  dispatch : 

"  Cairo,  January  28,  1862. 

"  General  Grant  and  myself  are  of  opinion  that  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  can 
be  carried  with  four  iron-clad  gunboats  and  troops,  and  be  permanently  occupied.  Have  wre 
your  authority  to  move  for  that  purpose  when  ready  ? 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

To  this  dispatch  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  but  an  order  was  subsequently  sent  to  General 
Grant  to  proceed  up  the  Tennessee  River,  under  convoy  of  the  armed  flotilla,  and  attack 
Fort  Henry,  directing  General  Grant  to  show  Commodore  Foote  his  orders  to  this  effect. 

Commodore  Foote  was  at  once  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  advised  the  Department  to 
that  effect  in  the  following  dispatch : 

"Paducah,  February  3,  1862. 

"To-day  1  propose  ascending  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  four  new  armored  boats  and 
the  old  gunboats  *  *  in  convoy  of  the  troops  under  General  Grant,  for  the  purpose  of 
conjointly  attacking  and  occupying  Fort  Henry  and  the  railroad-bridge  connecting  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  Columbus. 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

After  reducing  Fort  Henry  and  sweeping  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as  Florence, 
Ala.,  Commodore  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to  prepare  *  *  for  operations  against  Donel- 
son. *  *  He  desired  a  delay  of  a  few  days  to  complete  the  mortar-boats,  *  *  but 
General  Halleck  believed  an  immediate  attack  to  be  a  military  necessity.  Although 
wounded  himself  and  his  gunboats  crippled,  *  *  he  indulged  in  no  repinings  for  his 
personal  misfortune.  In  a  letter  written  the  morning  after  the  battle,  to  a  friend,  he  said  : 
*  *  "I  feel  sadly  at  the  result  of  our  attack  on  Fort  Donelson.  To  see  the  brave  officers 
and  men     *     *     fall  by  my  side  makes  me  feel  sad  to  lead  them  to  almost  certain  death." 

The  next  movement  of  his  flotilla  was  to  take  Clarksville  on  the  19th  of  February.  *  * 
On  the  21st  of  February  he  telegraphed  General  Cullum,  chief  of  Halleck's  staff,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Paducah,  February  21,  1862. 
"  General  Grant  and  myself  consider  this  a  good  time  to  move  on  Nashville.  We  weie 
about  moving  for  this  purpose  when  General  Grant,  to  my  astonishment,  received  a  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  '  not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville.'  No  telegram 
sent  to  me.  The  Cumberland  is  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  and  General  Grant  and  I  believe 
we  can  take  Nashville.     Please  ask  General  Halleck  if  we  shall  do  it. 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

It  may  be  that  there  was  some  great  military  reason  why  General  Grant  was  directed 
"not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville,"  but  up  to  this  time  it  is  wholly  unap- 
preciable  by  the  public. 
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The  next  fact  of  importance  in  the  campaign  at  the  West,  and  indeed  the  most  important 
of  all,  was  the  evacuation  of  Columbus.  Why  was  this  stronghold,  which  cost  so  much 
labor  and  expense,  abandoned  without  firing  a  shot  ?  It  is  well  understood  that  Commo- 
dore Foote  was  opposed  to  giving  the  rebels  an  opportunity  to  leave  Columbus.  He  felt 
sure  of  his  ability  with  his  gun  and  mortar  boats  to  shell  them  into  a  speedy  surrender,  but 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  counsels  of  military  commanders.  *  *  The  two  arms  of 
the  public  service  are  equally  entitled  to  the  credit  of  frightening  the  rebels  from  their 
strongest  position  on  the  Mississippi  River,  if  not  the  strongest  in  their  whole  military  juris- 
diction. 

N.  B. — At  the  time  Congress  was  considering  the  question — who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
military  campaign  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River — there  were  present  on  the  floor  a  few 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  were  aware  that  Miss  Carroll,  as  early  as  the  last  of 
November,  1861,  devised  and  recommended  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of  that  line  of 
attack  upon  the  confederacy — they  having  seen  and  read  her  plan,  but  who,  from  pruden- 
tial considerations,  gave  no  publicity  to  their  information. 
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